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ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; 
oR, 
WHAT BROUGHT EVERYBODY TO LONDON IN 1851. 


Cuapter XII. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. JOLLY GREEN IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


[Our continuous narrative of the occurrences which took place in Mr. Poppy- 
head’s mansion in Belgravia, on the evening of the great dinner given by the 
members of the Cosmopolite Club to Lord Phaeton and a distinguished party— 
of which, it may be remembered, our old friend, Mr. Jolly Green, was one—has 
been singularly interrupted by a communication from that gentleman himself. 
It would seem, from the private note which accompanies his correspondence, 
that Mr. Green claims a previous acquaintance with many of the personages who 
figure in our story; and he urges—with what show of reason we leave to the con- 
sideration of our readers—that this circumstance gives him a kind of prescriptive 
right to interfere. We had imagined that Mr. Green had other fish to fry, having 
heard—but we mention it only as a rumour and in the strictest confidence—that 
he was on the eve of marriage, and we certainly, therefore, did not expect that at 
such a moment he would have been desirous of rushing into print. But it is 
possible we may have been mistaken, and that Mr. Green has other views; be 
this, however, as it may, our regard for this ingenious gentleman, and our firm 
conviction that the information which he has to impart is likely to place a 
variety of matters connected with the Great Exhibition in a new light, have in- 
duced us to postpone for a while the historical style which we had adopted in 
favour of the autobiographical, and we, therefore, without further preface, allow 
him to speak for himself, hoping—as much for his sake as our own—that whiat 
he has to say will be received with favour by the public—Eprror NV. M. M.} 


WueEn I last had the pleasure of pouring out my thoughts in these 
pages, the subject which occupied them was the threatened invasion of 
England by our warlike neighbours, the French. Since that period— 
now five months back—a successful invasion has been accomplished—not 
exactly after the manner predicted by a well-known gallant alarmist— 
but still accomplished, London is at this moment—to a certain extent— 
in the possession of foreigners, though what may be the consequences 
arising from the presence of this army of occupation I shall not, just 

June.— VoL. XCI. NO, CCCLXVI. K 
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now, venture to predict. It has fallen to my lot, at this momentous 
i it has frequently happened before—to become mixed up with 
public events, and I have, consequently, been very often brought into 
contact with many of these invaders, both as a public man and a private 
individual. It is of the latter chiefly that I would speak, though it will 
not be e that I should altogether refrain from the statement of 
facts which may wear an aspect—so to express myself—of international 
importance. 
en I found that I had succeeded in silencing Sir Fr——s H——d 
and calming the apprehensions of my countrymen, I began to consider 
what line of conduct I should pursue that was best calculated to be of 
advantage to society ; and it struck me that the Great Exhibition afforded 
me an opportunity of pepere > ¢ those qualities of mind which are, in u 
great degree, peculiar to myself, and that a faithful account of my pro- 
ceedings, in connexion with the vast undertaking, might furnish both in- 
struction and entertainment. 

The first step, therefore, which I took, was to give in my unqualified 
adhesion to the scheme, though a club acquaintance of mine, Mr. Bug- 
bear—who has the art of looking wiser than most men whom I happen 
to know—endeavoured to prevent me from doing so, by representing the 

ibility—with him, indeed, it was the certainty—of the danger accru- 
ing from the encouragement thus given. 

“ What,” said Mr. Bugbear to me one morning, in a mysterious tone, 
and looking wiser than ever—“ what, Mr. Green, is to prevent a couple 
of hundred thousand of these fellows” —meaning the French, of course— 
“ from coming over with their pockets filled with fire-balls, and burning 
down London in the course of a single night ?” 

The only answer to this point-blank question was to screw up my 
mouth and shake my head exactly in the same manner as Mr. Bugbear ; 
but when the fascination of that gentleman’s glance was withdrawn, I 
began to think that, if the Custom-house officers did their duty towards 
foreigners as punctiliously as towards ourselves, when our persons and 
baggage come under their observation, it was not altogether such an 
easy matter to smuggle a million or two of hand-grenades without their 
connivance ; and the terror which Mr. Bugbear would have excited—if 
the thing had been possible—subsided into a feeling of defiance, and 
operated in a way exactly the reverse of what he anticipated. 

I instantly went and bought a season ticket. 

Of the immediate effect of this act upon the public mind it does not 
become me to speak ; enough, perhaps, if I mention that—ascribe it to 
what cause you please—there was a rise in Consols that afternoon of one- 
sixteenth per cent. 

Having now embarked in the affair by that personal identification with 
it which the investment of money—no matter what the amount—inva- 
riably creates, I resolved to put my shoulder to the wheel and help it on. 
It was too late for me to offer my services as one of the executive commit= 
tee, but I felt satisfied that when the inauguration of the Crystal Palace 

took place, I ought to take some share in the proceedings. I accordingly 
wrote to the secretary, volunteering an oration upon the memorable oc- 
casion, bat learnt from his reply, which was very courteously worded, 
that the arrangements already made did not admit of the embellishment 
which I proposed. It thus became open for me to adopt an unfettered 
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course, and I arrived at the conclusion that if I could manage an agree- 
able surprise it would be the pleasantest mode of proceeding. 

iration is tomen of genius what years of patient investigation are to 

others less favourably endowed. I examined the programme of the cere- 

monies which were to take place at the Crystal Palace on the Ist of May, 

and a glance at the paper assured me of one ~— omission which I 

was convinced it was in my power to supply. In the long list of eminent 

persons who figured amongst the foreign acting commissioners, no men- 

tion was made of any from the Celestial Empire. The United States 

were represented by Mr. Riddle and Mr. Dodge, synonymous, if not 

symbolical appellations ; the Hause Towns, by Monsieur Piglheim ; Hol- 
land, by Monsieur Goothens; Northern Germany, by Monsieur Noback ; 
and so on, of the rest. Surely, I observed to myself, China is as fully 
entitled to send a representative to the Exhibition as any of these places, 
though she may not be so happy in the choice of a name. He-sing may 
not sound so pleasantly as Piggle-heim—though I am inclined to think it 
does—and the individual who assumes that designation can, at any rate, 
bear the burden of representation as well as Mousieur Noback. I see 
my way clearly in the matter. As there is neither commissioner nor 
envoy of any description from China, I will take upon myself to play the 
part of the Chinese ambassador. Nature has not bestowed upon me a 
very prominent nose, I am not immoderately tall, my feet have always 
a for their petitisse, and my skill in making up is consi- 

e. 

Having mentally decided the question, I proceeded at once to carry it 
practically into effect. Mr. Shylock, the costumier, is an old ally of mine 
when I occasionally wear the buskin of the amateur ; Mr. Curlew, the co#/- 
feur, has adorned me with more than one effective chevelure. I had inter- 
views with these men of art, and the matter was soon arranged. Mr. Shy- 
lock had fortunately speculated when the Chinese Exhibition was broken up, 
and became the possessor, amongst other things, of a superb Mandarin’s 
dress, which I incontinently purchased ; Mr. Curlew manufactured a 
ome a yard long, and supplied me with an invaluable black dye for 7 

ir, and another—a yellow one—for my complexion—neither of whic 
I have been able yet effectually to remove; and the three peacock’s 
feathers I procured from Mr. Rainbow’s aviary in the New-road. Al- 
though a practised linguist, as far as the principal languages of Europe 
extend, I oe not much acquaintance with Chinese ; but I reflected that 
this was a matter of no consequence, as-nobody would have understood 
me if I had spoken the purest Bohea, or imparted to my accents the real 
Twankay flavour. I resolved to rely upon my expressive pantomime, 
and the result proved that I resolved wisely. 

Everybody remembers—indeed, it will be strange if they ever forget— 
the Ist of May, 1851. For my own part, the memory of that day 1s in- 
effaceable. I do not know exactly at what hour the suburban or country 
lark gets out of his bed, but I, who assimilated myself to a London one, 
left mine, I may say, before I got into it. To allow the dyes to bite well 
in, as Mr. Curlew remarked, I shut myself up at home on the 30th of 
April, and passed that day in staining my face and hair; nay, so fearful 
was I of rubbing off my complexion on my pillow, that I sat up the whole 
of the night, relieving the tedium of my vigil by rehearsing a few his- 
trionic attitudes and expressive gesticulations. I derived considerable 
K 2 
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assistance in my efforts from the perusal of Mr. Phil. Fudge’s celebrated 
description of what is necessary for enacting a Mandarin to the life, and 
the time the day dawned I was perfectly master of the “nine grins,” 
and able to’ throw a summerset with the most active Mandarin that ever 
cut 


a . 
Mr. Fistris tena he thtiedieacibab ital aanbychoun, and declared himself | 
with what he called the “ naturalness” of my appearance, after 
toned down with walnut-juice a slight tendency to orange in the 
of my face and hands. My hair had taken the dye admirably, 
glowed with that rich purple hue which is so distinctive of the Orien- 
He combed it well back, and tied it in a very tight thick knot be- 
into which he artfully inserted the long snaky tail and affixed the 
’s feathers which streamed down my back. A long cork- 
ing pin sufficed to steady on my head a large many-cornered black velvet 
cap ornamented with gold bullion; my yellow silken trousers and azure 
icoat-robe—the whole paraphernalia of my dress, in fact—were care- 
adjusted, and Mr. Curlew finally pronounced his professional as well 
nal satisfaction. 
“I ‘ave dressed many an edd, Mr. Green,” said he, with the pronun- 
ciation of a cockney but the energy of an enthusiast ; ‘‘ many an edd, 
Mr. Green, ’ave I but J never met with one so heasy to ’andle 
as 5 somos Taking you, sir, from top to bottom, everything suits you to 
a 99 
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“ Green tea,” said I, wittily ; and I thought Mr. Curlew would have 
choked with laughter. 

I was, myself, quite satisfied with my appearance, though not altoge- 
ther with my sensations, for my cheeks felt rather rigid with the dye, 
and the roots of my hair tingled a good deal, besides which it was tied so 
tightly that I experienced some difficulty in shutting my eyes. Luckily, 

ever, there was no occasion for closing them, and I consoled myself 
for any little inconvenience I might suffer by reflecting that there would 
be few people at the ceremony that day more wide awake than I was. 

But, at the very last moment, Mr. Curlew discovered that one remark- 
able feature was wanting to complete my costume. I had forgotten my 

nails, and as there was not time to grow them—though the Pri- 
soner of Chillon, if I remember rightly, grew his “ in a single night,” — 
I was to have recourse to a very ingenious expedient. It happens 
fortunately for mie that, in my literary labours, I always use Hudson's 
Bay quills, and from a bundle of these I selected ten of the largest and 
stoutest, which Mr. Curlew split and shaped of the requisite form ; a 
little glue fixed them firmly on the tips of my fingers and thumbs, and 
I every now and then came into contact with some object that set 
my teeth dreadfully on edge, I could not but congratulate myself on 
having made this formidable but necessary addition to my appearance. 
_As it was not my purpose, after all these preparations, to go to the Ex- 
hibition ito, and as the morning was sufficiently fine to encourage 
the display, I selected an open carriage, taking the precaution, at the 
same time, of providing my footman, in case of rain, with a large red 
umbrella which I brought home with me the last time I was in Germany. 
As the “‘ Regenschirm” had a brass handle and point which shone very 
bright, and produced rather an imposing effect, I was not sorry for the 
shower which obliged Prodgers to open it; and I flatter myself that few 
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members of the diplomatic body created a greater sensation out of doors 
than the Chi Ambassador, or were more loudly cheered by the 


Chinese 
ESS SS Oe tel 
“alone in my glory” when I entered the northern transept and min bpd 
the gay multitude. I immediately became the object of uni admira- 
tion, and as I merely replied to any observation that was made to me by 


alow bow or si t gesture, it was impossible for the most detective 
amongst the police, even Sergeant Lynx himself—to say nothing of the 
wily di ists who eyed me—to come to any other conclusion than 


that I was the real Mandarin, He-sing. That nage, luckily for me 
and for the world, was at that very moment co to his bed on board 
the junk in the river, in consequence of a surfeit he had got from dining 
too heartily on a fresh importation of edible bird’s-nests, the bulk of 
which, intended for the Exhibition, was greatly diminished by his meal. 

It was rather amusing to hear the comments which were made by those 
around me, none of whom had the slightest idea that I understood a word 
of English. ‘Fine man!”—“ Intelligent countenance !”—‘“ Noble bear- 
ing !”—‘* Imposing manner !” reached my ears on every side, to such an 
extent that, but for Mr. Curlew’s cosmetic—accustomed as I am to public 
adulation—I fear my blushes would have betrayed me. Some idiots there 
were amongst the crowd who indulged in a few pointless jokes, and once 
or twice I heard the word “‘ Guy” made use of; but as these remarks were 
evidently levelled at the Chinese nation, I took no notice of them, and 
merely expressed my scorn by a still more dignified demeanour. 

It is impossible for me to say how long I might have continued to at- 
tract more attention than all the other objects combined which orna- 
mented the Crystal Palace, when the cheers of the people and the boom- 
ing of the royal salute announced that the Queen had reached the build- 
ing, and, eager for novelty, the fickle multitude directed their gaze towards 
her Majesty. I forgave it, however; for if there is one sentiment in my 
bosom stronger than another, it is my unbounded devotion to my Sove- 
reign. I pass over the ceremonial of the address, the archbishop’s bene- 
diction, and the chorus, to arrive at one of the most interesting features 
in the proceedings of the day. It was with some difficulty that I pre- 
vented myself from bursting out into a grand solo when the pupils of 
the Royal Academy of Music made a pause, but when their voices ceased 
entirely, I could restrain my feelings no longer. Regardless at that mo- 
ment, of etiquette, I forced my way through the crowd of envoys and exons, 
barons and beefeaters, and rushing towards the chair of state,-threw my- 
self on my face at full length at the feet of the Queen. It was now that 
I profited by my long practice before the looking-glass on the previous 
night. Betore her Majesty or the court had time to recover from their 
surprise, I gently ried my body on my outstretched palms, and looking 
full in the face of my Sovereign, smiled in the most agreeable manner that 
my position would admit of, and then performed the ho-tou; a ceremony 
which I neod scarcely inform the reader, consists in knocking the, head 
against the floor nine times in succession, as hard as it can be done, and 
executing a smile or grin, as the case may be, between each thump. It 
18 nO easy matter to preserve one’s sang-froid upon such an occasion, 
especially when the experiment is made for the first time in public ; but I 
retained sufficient presence of mind to be aware that her Majesty was 
greatly moved by my intense loyalty, though, to hide her real sensations, 
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she took refuge in a burst of hysterical laughter. When I saw this, as I 
i bec dpaagala.aeerstagly af rag tagan i rams ema dy 
a strong curb on my emotions, for I felt on the point of exclaiming that, 
nstead of the M in He-sing, her Majesty before her no less.a . 
age than Jolly Green himself. Had I done so, I should, of course, 
been knighted and in all probability by the 

| of 

and 







on the spot, trusty 
| the hero of a hundred fights, who stood at the Queen’s right 
| who J. should fancy, from the expression of his countenance, 
“‘ envied me my feelings,” as Sterne did those of the dead ass on the 
road-side at Nampont. But I struggled successfully against the tempta- 
tion to make myself known, and withdrew to the diplomatic circle, where 
I once more became the object of its empressement. 

Nor of these alone, for the Lord Chamberlain almost immediately came 
up and informed me it was the Queen’s wish that I should join the pro- 
cession then about to be formed. He spoke in English, but, fearing that 
I might not understand him, added a number of grimacés to signify his 
meaning. It was well for me that I heard every syllable he said, or I 
might fav supposed, from his imperfect style of acting, that he was 

ing me to leave the building, so little do they understand in Eng- 
land the real art of pantomime. I dare say I was the only person pre- 
sent, out of the thousands assembled beneath that “ blazing arch”—as a 
friend of mine calls it —who could have done what I did. But rare ad- 
ventures always call forth the men to achieve them. 

Of the order of the procession I need not speak, further than to say 
that I ee on up the rear of the diplomatic corps and enjoyed the distine- 
tion of walking alone, directly in front of my noble and gallant friends— 
if they will permit me to call them so—the two illustrious field-marshals 
who respectively preside over the Horse Guards and the Ordnance. 

erever we came the cheering was the loudest, and I may be allowed 
to observe ep I have frequently said so before—that was “the 
proudest day of my life.” I only regretted that I had not provided my- 
self with a bagful of medals, bearing my own features in high relief on 
one side, and an appropriate inscription on the other, to distribute amongst 
the crowd. 

As I passed along amongst a sea of familiar faces—Bugbear was 
amongst the number, frightened out of his fright by his wife, who would 
have a season ticket—I was in momentary expectation of being recognised, 
but except Mr. Curlew, who got in on the strength of being an exhibitor 
of a pair of expanding whiskers, I am now convinced that no one pene- 

ed my disguise. He, good fellow, had sworn secrecy, and as I had 

romised him a twenty-pound note to say nothing about it till all was 
over, I felt safe on that score, though a hairdresser’s garrulity is a ticklish 
thing to rely upon. But life itself very often hangs only on a thread, and 
Fate, like the sword of state, is frequently suspended by a hair! 

? But, with the policy which marks all my actions, 1 decided upon not 
giving away a chance—for secrets sometimes escape in the strangest - 
manner—and as soon as the procession had finally made the tour of the 
building, and her Ma. had formally declared that the Exhibition was 
opened, I quietly eff my retreat, and Prodgers being in waiting, my 
carriage was geeky got up, and I left the Crystal P the Queen 
gong one way and , and the acclamations of the people being 

between us. 


I afterwards read in the Globe that her Majesty presented herself, with 
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her family, at the window of Buckingham Palace. Had I known of this 
fact in tim Serie Magan Ae) ow Powe my own balcony, 
though T have no ea A pe ut I my fine and before many 
years have passed over my head, if all goes right that I have since been en- 

to hope in the Crystal Palace. TI shall presently reveal a little 
more on that subject; in the mean time, I pause for a moment at the re- 
collection of the tumultuous state of my feelings on the evening of the 
Ist of May, and of the splitting headache which accompanied them in 
consequence of the thoroughly earnest way in which I performed the 
ko-tou, which left a lump on my forehead as big as “ a chaney-orange.” 


Cuapter XIII. 
HOW MR. GREEN CONTRIVED TO FALL DESPERATELY IN LOVE. 


FATIGUED with my exertions,’ I went to bed that evening at a ve 
early hour, slept’ soundly, and awoke next morning quite refreshed. 
Having taken the precaution to apply to my forehead some brown 9.904 
steeped in vinegar, which I wore all night under my nightcap, I found 
that the bump of loyalty was much reduced, though it still continued 
oem All my attempts, however, were fruitless to clear my naturally 
ir complexion from the Chinese tint imparted to it by Mr. Curlew's 
wash; neither could I effect any change for the better in the colour of 
my hair, which I was grieved to think bore a closer resemblance to rusty 
iron than to its natural golden auburn. This was vexatious; but there 
was no remedy for it save patience, perseverance, Rowland’s Kalydor, 
and Eau de Lob, with which my mind and my toilet-table were well 
aaa If I could have kept house it would not so much have sig- 
ified, but, as the Exhibition was now open, that was impossible, and 
nothing remained for me but to put the best face I could on the matter. 
I decided, therefore, upon not going near any of my general acquaint- 
ance, and, out of doors or within the walls of the Crystal Palace, I 
trusted upon passing in the crowd. 
I was anxious to see what the morning papers said of my share in the 
d ceremony of inauguration, and it was very gratifying to me to 
d that one and all were loud in my praise. 1 was amused also to 
think that even their acuteness had been baffled by the inimitable style 
of my acting, which they declared was like nothing that had ever been 
seen before. 1 cut out the various notices, and pasted them into a blank 
book, bound in red morocco, and having my arms splendidly emblazoned 
outside, which I keep for the purpose of. preserving a record of my 
actions, and which I shall either make an heirloom in my family or 
bequeath to the British Museum. I then provided myself with a little 
ready cash, and set off for the Crystal Palace, wearing a broad-leaved 
brown sombrero, and bu ing my face in my pocket-handkerchief, like 
one who suffers from a-violent cold, in order to conceal the effects of 
the Chinese dyes from the inquisitive gaze of the people in my own 
immediate neighbourhood. 
_ When I got into Hyde Park I breathed more freely, avd lost no time 
in making my way to the place of admission, though—such is the force 
of habit—my footsteps led me in the first instance to the Ambassadors’ 
entrance. ile I was adding my autograph to the number of illus- 
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_ tzious names already inscribed, the official who handed me the pen 
scrutinised my person closely, and, as he returned my ticket, ob- 
3 think shall know you aguioy Ms. Groen ” a compliment 
I acknowledged by shaking the honest fellow heartily by the . 
I then entered the nave, and began to look about me. 
I had scarcely examined anything on the previous day but the 


an 
pangs iin aig. 9a aa iy ol pear a along the 
course of the procession—(I fear, by-the-by, that I must have made more 
havoc amongst their owners than was quite prudent)—I now turned my 
attention to the principal objects in the central aisle, on which I shall offer 
a few brief remarks. 
has always been a passion of mine, and I have carried my 
love for the art so far as frequently to sit to the most eminent artists of 
the day, solely for the purpose of rendering them familiar with nature in 
her manliest rtions. It will, no doubt, have struck most people that 
the Lacedone, Gladiators, and Apollos of the present time, are far supe- 
rior to those of antiquity, but the cause of this improvement has never, so 
far as I know, been hinted at. The world may now, however, give a 
<7 shrewd guess at the reason. I have sometimes regretted, for the 
sake of art, that [ was not born of the opposite sex; but then, again, 
there would have been a blank left amongst the representatives of Adam, 
and, after all, we are the nobler of the two, and some of us quite as fasci- 
ing. It was wisely said by an Irish philosopher that a man cannot, like 
® bint inhabit two at once; nor haye I ever heard of anybody but 
"Madame Sand and Bloomer, the lady-editor of the Seneca Lily, who 
aspired to feminine attractions and indulged, at the same time, in a short 
dress and trousers. 

The eastern nave abounds in statues. The first that caught my eye 
was that of a Greek slave, dancing, or rather pirouetting on her pedestal, 
in much the same way as the sculptured ladies who are lacing their stays 
and looking over their shoulders in some of the shop windows near 

i ei uare. = is entirely a matter of taste, but, | must confess, I 
prefer partially draped figures of the latter to the cold nudity of 
marble: the wg on och cheeks, the sparkle in their dark e ae 

ishing pose of their heads, their delicately-tinted arms on necks, 
well-arranged coiffures, exactly imitating nature, are not only much 
more real, but develop a great deal more art than can possibly be at- 
tained by the simple adherence to form alone; and, if Mr. Powers's statue 
were dressed and becomingly rouged, she would, in my opinion, look 
all the better for it. Mr. Powers’s countrymen, however, notwithstanding 
their fondness for dressing the legs of their tables in frilled trousers, seem 
ae to let her remain just as the sculptor left her—probably 
of their national penchant for everything that looks like chiselling 
—and so great is their satisfaction, that they plant themselves all day 
ite the statue, and never trouble their i about anything else in 
Exhibition except it be to give an admiring glance now and then at 
some of their own “ notions,” amongst which some gigantic pairs of boots 
and catawampous pianofortes peers the most predominant. 
I was next attracted by the figure in bronze of a warrior in a helmet, 


H 


coat of mail, and plated armour, who wears a fierce-looking beard and 
and has a pair of long peaked feet with which, for my own 
I should be very sorry to be kicked. . I imagined at first that it was 
Emperor Charlemagne, that monarch having been celebrated for the 


A! 
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length of his foot, which none of his contemporaries could take the 
measure of ; but, on a closer inspection, I ved on the pedestal the 
words, ‘‘Georgius Rex.” | then cochqueliendél dies it was astatue of the 
late. King George IV., most likely in the identical costume which he wore 
at the head of a charge of cavalry, he won the battle of Salamanca. 
never before was aware that there was any authority for this glorious ex- 
ploit other than the King’s own statement, which he was in the habit of 
making to his private friends when the champagne punch at the Pavilion 
had thrown down the barriers of his habitual caution ; but this inscription 
and the warlike array of the royal soldier at once set the question at rest. 
I raised my hat to him, and on. 

The Bavarian Lion caused me some astonishment, for I was ignorant 

until then that there were any lions in Bavaria, and certainly never ex- 

to have seen one so enormously large as this. But in these sur- 
prises we find the great value of the Exhibition, which brings to our notice 
facts of which we could have formed no previous conception. 

Some people have doubted the existence of those masculine ladies, the 
Amazons, so celebrated in Goldsmith's “ History of Greece,” though if 
they had pushed their inquiries further, and taken up that author's geo- 
graphy, they would have discovered that the Amazons inhabit a large river 
on the coast of South America, to which they have actually given their 
name. I had imagined, from the circumstance just mentioned, that 
they had fishes’ tails, like the mermaids, but there is a group in the nave 
which goes far to prove the contrary. Here we behold one of these 
female warriors sitting astride on horseback (like the Welsh women 
when they go to market) and contending in mortal conflict with a tiger, 
and both parties seem so much in earnest in the matter, that there can be 
no doubt the sculptor must have seen them at it exactly in the way in 
which the fight is represented. It is a terrible illustration of the horrors 
ofwar, but by an ingenious device the artist has suggested a happy ter- 
mination to the unnatural strife, for on the pedestal is inscribed in bold 
characters the word “ Kiss,”—as much as to say, ‘“‘ You had better kiss 
and be friends.” 

The wounded Achilles also suggests a fine moral. “The arrow,” as 
my friend Yorick says, “‘ has entered his heel;” from which we learn that 
every one has his weak point. There are some people of my acquaint- 
ance whose weakness lies in the opposite extremity. 

The equestrian statue of Godfrey de Bouillon is associated with the 
most agreeable images! He was the inventor of the delicious, potage 
which bears his name, and if there were any doubt of its Bent dre 

ies, the size of Godfrey, his muscular conformation, and that of his 

with whom probably he shared his mess, would at once entirely 
dissipate it. I look upon this group as one of the finest compliments ever 
paid to the culinary art. 

A little further on is another group of figures on which I gazed with, 
great interest, not unmingled with some curiosity, for though my know- 
ledge of the classics is tolerably extensive, I could not at first recollect 
what was the subject. The consists of four persons, all of them 
naked : a man is seated on a block of stone, with his head bent down and 
his gloomy eyes cast upon the earth; on his left hand is a female figure, 
with her heir in great disorder, burying her face on the man’s knee; on 
the other side are two children looking up at their father ; on the ground 
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lies a heavy club. While I was endeavouring to recal the subject to my 
memory, I overheard a gentleman, who was pointing it. out to his wife, 
say something about’ Paradise Lost,” and it im flashed upon 

‘mind that the sosiah bn Highball foe's: $ibbe Said ilton with his 
wife and ily. It is well known that the great bard was never on the 
best terms with his spouse, and the sculptor’s artful introduction of the 
club is intended as s symbol of their domestic discord ; indeed, it is pretty 
evident that he has just been giving her a good thrashing, for Mrs. 
Milton is crying her out, and her two daughters look very much 
frightened. I was puzzled about the entire absence of clothing, 
until I remembered Milton’s extreme poverty, which was so great, that 
he -actually sold the poem of “Paradise Lost” to Edmund Curll, the 
bookseller, for a five-pound note. Under such circumstances, his credit 
with his tailor, and that’ of Mrs. Milton with her mantua-maker, must 
have been very low. 

A group of two Milanese young ladies, engaged in the’ pleasant sport 
of angling, gave me some pleasure; but I apprehend that no English 

irl could repair to the trout-stream attired as these are, when the may- 
is on the water. An easterly wind, and such scanty drapery, to say 
nothing of their heads and feet being bare, would rather astonish the fair 
disciples of Izaak Walton. But the climate of Italy makes all the dif- 
ference. 

At this period of my inspection I paused, to look round upon the gal- 
leries on either side of the nave, and observing the word er Pasion? 
inscribed in various places, an association whose influence I can never 
resist, caused me at once to turn my footsteps in that direction. After 
casting ‘my eyes casually at a few things, I came to a compartment 
filled with lace and muslin, and all sorts of feminine handiwork, and here 
I made a full stop; not on account of such frivolous objects as these—of 
that the public, who know the manliness of my character, may be assured 
—but for a far more cogent reason. There sat beside one of the cases 
about m8 apse a girl as ever I chanced to behold—a nice, plump little 
thing, with eyes like diamonds, teeth like pearls, hair as black as coal, 
and cheeks as crimson as poppies. She wore a dress of apple-green silk, 
and a smart pink bonnet; her flesh-coloured gloves fitted her small hands 
like wax, and one little tip of a bronze-coloured boot that peeped from be- 
neath the edge of her robe was, like Schiller’s charming heroine, a per- 

On the whole she reminded me very forcibly of Cleopatra, 
who, I should say, must have been just such dinster. 
There could be no doubt that she was a Parisian. I had seen too 
uch of that kind of article to be mistaken ; and the moment she caught 
I resolved to speak to her, and began, mentally, to brush up my 

I also, physically, brushed up my hair, as I bowed and ad- 
to where she sat, with my sombrero in my hand. 

‘Jolies choses ici, Ma’mselle,” said J, with that Parisian turn of ex- 
pression which distinguishes my manner of speaking French from that of 


“Vous étes bien bon, Monsieur,” was the young lady's smiling reply. 

“What's the meaning of this?” said I to myself. “I praised the 
things here, and she returns me a personal compliment. Surely she’s 
not smitten already!” 


addressing her again, I energetically remarked: 


z 


i 


Then, 
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_ Vous.étes plus belle que toutes ces jolies choses.” 
 Theoriginality of the idea appeared to ise her. 

-  Mais‘comment, Monsieur ?”’ she casioebiiie bright colour glowing 
in her cheeks, like claret in a Bohemian wine glass... 

_I -was, for a moment, at a. loss for an answer; but recovering my, 
presence of mind, I rejoined: ; : 

J’aime trés beaucoup les jolies choses.” 

A la bonne-heure,’’ said the young lady, in the quick, sharp tone of 
the Parisians. She was evidently ah pleased. | 
- Having broken ground so csicentally, I went on: 

- J'ai 6té dans Paris,” I observed, that she might see I was a man.of 
the world, anda traveller. 

“Eh bien, Monsieur ?” she asked, as if she was desirous of knowing 

ing more about me. 

“ Je suis d’opinion, que je vous ai vu dans les rues.” 

* C’est possible, Monsieur ; jhabite Paris.” 

Here was an important admission, which I instantly followed up. 

“ Quelle rue est votre maison dedans ?” I inquired. 

Again the young lady.blushed, and was, I suppose, on the point of 
‘telling me what I anahid to know, when the expression of her counte- 
nance suddenly changed, and she exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! voila mon pére!” 

I turned my head and saw two elderly persons approaching, and pene- 
trating the feminine artifice to which she had hed recourse, I made a 
sign: to her to imply that I could be as discreet as she was. It was 
really quite gratifying to see. how ductile she was in my hands, for her 
features, in reply to. my wink, immediately wore an air of the most per- 
fect indifference, and the acutest of fathers would have failed to discover 
the tender nature of. the sentiment that already subsisted between us. 

As the two strangers drew near I feigned to be deeply en in 
examining some embroidered muslin in one of the cases, though a side- 
long glance enabled me to note their appearance with tolerable accuracy. 
One of them was a very large, heavy man, with a bulbous kind of face, 
the colour of beetroot; the other, who seemed to be of nearly. the same 
ge, had a spare, active figure, a parchment face, and small, restless 

k eyes, that turned upon.a thousand different objects in a moment. 

With my usual rapid appreciation of character, I at once decided. that 
the latter was either a politician or a charlatan—perhaps both; and the 
former, probably, one of those ruthless demagogues who, under an aspect _ 

of benevolence, are at this moment secretly ravaging the continent of 

Europe. _I inwardly resolved to be extremely wary in my. conduct, and 
betray neither my political sentiments nor my personal feelings. ~ ~ 

The individuals whom I have described came close up to where I was 
standing and made a pause, and by the few hasty words in which the 
young lady expressed—or, I should say, affected to express—her pleasure 
at. their arrival, I discovered that the politician was the one whom she 
called father, and that the ruthless demagogue was her uncle—ties, of 
nature which a Frenchwoman always makes the most of in conversation. 
I suspected, however, that this avowed relationship was only a blind to | 
throw me off my guard, and it struck me as. much more likely that the 

irl was a mere tool in their hands—perhaps a ward in chancery. This 

idea put’ me on my mettle. We have lately seen that wards in 
‘chancery may be: toate from, the hands of designing men, and become 
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vivid examples of domestic felicity. When I felt this new impulse stir- 
ring within my bosom, it seemed to me as if destiny had ordained that 
should’ always be bestowed on a female of that country where 


too susceptible ique de V: 
While'l wee mtlitaling my future line of conduct, I took up a 
card which was lying on the counter beside me, and mechanically read 
it. “It was that of a Monsieur Adolphe Coquelicot, 

who was there described as a “‘fabricant de lingeries, nouveantés et trous- 
seaux de dames,” &c., and the place where this person held out was 
stated la Corbeille de Mariage, Rue St. Martin, No. 48, a 
Paris, au coin de la Rue Oux Ours.” 

“ Coquelicot!” said I, aloud, in a dreamy, absent manner—“ Co - 
quelicot |” 


“ Oui, Monsieur,” said the quick-eyed politician, catching up the 
words: before they had barely been uttered—“ Coquelicot !—c’est mon 
nom, Monsieur ; qu’est-ce qu'il y a pour votre service?” 

This was but a flimsy disguise to conceal his real character and 
avocation ; but I suffered the imposture to pass without comment. 

“ J’étais admirant,” I answered; “|l'extraordinaire beauté de”—here 
I threw an imperceptible glance at the ward in chancery—“de cet 
aiguille-ouvrage ;” and I pointed at the same time to a very splendid 
cambric handkerchief, with a deep border of embroidery round it, which 
was displayed upon a purple velvet cushion in a separate glass case. 

The soi-disant Monsieur Coquelicot put on an air of great delight, 
and eagerly replied : 

“Vous avez bien raison, Monsieur ; il n’y a rien a |’Exposition qui 
soit comparable @ ce mouchoir 1a.” 

It was a pretty handkerchief, there could be no doubt of it, but, to 

keep up the character of a tradesman, the wily politician expatiated upon 
its beauties a little too much. If I had been disposed to give him the 
credit of meaning all he said, I should have been led to suppose that he 
thought the | aie ry, the bronzes, the silks and satins, the china, the 
tapestry, and all the other precious objects in the Exhibition, were not 
to be named in the same day with it. I know that every French artisan 
or manufacturer always entertains this idea of the special piece of work 
on which he has occupied himself—if it be only a toothpick or a pair of 
wooden shoes—but for this Monsieur Coquelicot to try and deceive me 
as to what was his real condition, after I had studied his physiognomy, 
was a little too ! 
_ The silence of his companion—the alleged uncle, but truly undermin- 
ing conspirator—was equally significant. As to the interesting ward in 
chancery, she played vat me of an ingénue to perfection, though I now 
and then o an smile stealing over her lovely features after I 
had made some striking remark in her native language, which showed 
her that I understood the game her guasi-relatives were playing. 

When I imagined that en had been said about the ‘exquisite 
fabrication” —for in those words I translated the expression “une fabrique 

I gave them another application—I turned the conver- 
Exhibition itself, asking the strangers what they 
w long they had been in London, how they liked the 
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thought of it, ho 
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pee and whether they had been present at the ceremony of the day be- 
? 


To my surprise I found that it was two or three months since they left 
_ Paris, that they were living in Nassau-street, near Leicester-square—(how 
pronounced the last word I leave people to guess)—and, as their 

man said, that they had made “some advances on the English.” 

“ We can all of us spike somebody,” was the graphic way in which he 
announced their relative proficiencies in the British tongue. “I spike a 
littel more as my broder,—-my daughter spike many beyond me.” 

Whatever he intended to convey, the literal meaning of his words 
found a true acceptation in my bosom, which was pie through and 
through by the bright eyes of the charming Clotilde, such being the name 
her putative father gave her. 

Replying further to my question I learnt that they had availed them- 
selves of some peculiar privileges granted to the French exhibitors, and had 
greatly enjoyed the féte to which I had alluded. 

Quoi oppeit vous plus?’’ I inquired, turning to Ma’mselle Clotilde. 
“Non pas le Chinese ambassadeur ?” 

“ Ah, le vilain, petit magot,” she replied, laughing outright; “ oui, 
‘oui, c’était bien lui, il était vraiment impayable. Je trouve, Monsieur, 
qu'il vous ressemble un peu. II était & peu prés de votre taille !” 

How astonishing, thought I, is feminine penetration, particularly when 
it is heightened by personal feeling. It was not, however, my cue to 
let my secret escape so easily, so I drew myself up to my full height—a 
way There when I mean to be impressive—and answered: 

**T am some inches taller than the Mandarin.” 

“ Ah,—perhaps, you may not be so littel quite,” replied Ma’mselle 
Clotilde, making an experiment in English, but failing to observe my 
drift in addressing her in the same, unless it was that her imperfect know- 
ledge of our language caused her to qualify what she had intended to 

ress. 
or fear of any more mistakes, I continued the conversation in French, 
and that with such fluency and purity of accent as to lead Monsieur 
uelicot, pére, to ask mé what part of France I came from,—a compli- 
ment seldom, I should say, if ever, paid to an Englishman before. I was 
so gratified by this, though I afterwards recognised a political motive in 
the tribute thus paid to my abilities, that I insensibly warmed towards the 
two Messieurs Coquelicot, and said it would give me great pleasure if I 
could be of any service to them; indeed, I added, bowing to Ma’mselle 
Clotilde, if they would waive ceremony, and favour me with their com- 
pany at the Symposium that afternoon, I should be most happy to intro- 
uce them to the batterie de cuisine of their celebrated countryman, 
the Chef par excellence. 

There was a pause for an instant, during which the sharp eye of 
Monsieur Adolphe Coquelicot travelled rapidly over the faces of his daugh- 
ter and brother, to read their expression. Ma’mselle Clotilde cast down 
her maddening orbs, and played with her parasol, but the demagogue, 
using his tongue for the first time, thus tersely expressed himself : 

Eh b’en—oui, mon frére—God dam ! How edoo, Sar !” 

_ The naiveté of the remark tickled me exceedingly, and we all laughed 

in concert. I then took leave of my new acquaintance, promising to 

return in an hour; in the mean time I crossed over to the Symposium, 
order a first-rate dinner for four. 
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. CuapTer XIV. 
MR. GREEN AND HIS FRIENDS DINE IN THE BARONIAL HALL AT THE 
ae SYMPOSIUM. 
As it is m ice, whenever I give a dinner, to do the thing cor- 


rectly, I resolved, instead. of appealing to the bill of fare, to have an 
al with the aseeuth himself. On entering 


the “ Vatican ”—as the Symposium is now called, in compliment to Car- 
dinal W—sem—n and the tendencies of the neighbourhood—I, there- 
fore, gave my card to one of the pages who stand in the hall, the backs 
of whose jackets are embroidered in silver of so. fanciful a pattern as to 
have-earned for each of these youths the sobriquet of “Scissors,” and 
after a few minutes’ delay the young gentleman returned, and informed 
me that the Regenerator would “ give me an audience ”—TI use his own 
words—“in the Temple of Phcebus.” 
IL accordingly followed the page up-stairs, remarking on my way the 
graceful arabesques which cover the walls, and which young “ Scissors” 
told me were copies, by a clever English artist, from the original frescoes 
of Raffaelle in the Pontifical Palace. The loquacious boy need scarcely 
have troubled himself to be so communicative, for the moment I cast 
my critical eye on the paintings I at once recognised the hand of the 
Venetian master, whose severe colouring, mellow outline, massive 
andling, and vigorous chiaro ’scuro, it was impossible for such a con- 
noisseur as I to mistake. A lively fancy has, it is true, led the copyist to 
modernise the costume and general characteristics of the processional 
ups, but this departure from the original may be permitted when, as in 
this instance, the spectator has the pleasure of beholding grotesque like- 
nesses of so many of the leading personages of the present day. 

On reaching the second landing-place, we pm into a broad gallery 
running across the mansion, at the southern extremity of which the 
“Temple of Phebus” is situated. At the door of the temple “ Scis- 
sors” paused and stood on one side, motioning me to enter, which I did. 

The Regenerator was seated in a magnificent fauteuil of the Louis 
Quatorze period, before a rich mosaic table, the work, I should imagine, 
from the evident antiquity of its form, of Moses himself, or, at the least, 
of his pupil Aaron. He wore on his head a black cloth cap or bonnet 
of peculiar shape, turned up with crimson ; a gorgeous robe de chambre 
of pale blue silk, profusely ornamented with tulips, roses, hollyhocks, and 
sunflowers, aw naturel, and lined with yellow plush, flowed round his 
person ; a black velvet waistcoat, sinhaoblaned with scarlet, protected his 
ample chest ; his lower limbs were encased in very wide black trousers ; 
and on his feet were a pair of red slippers, turned up at the toes, and 
covered with gold spangles, which harmonised well with the rest of his 
costume. He had, indeed, quite the air of The Great Mogul, as we see 
that potentate represented on Mr. De la Rue’s playing-cards in the 
Crystal Palace; and the illusion was rendered more perfect by the 
imperial breadth of his features, which were cast in the true Tartarian 
mould, or, as the Regenerator might himself have expressed it, quite 
a la Tartare. 

It was not without emotion that I gazed on the ruddy lineaments of 
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this man, nor observed without interest the traces of the scorching 

fire Erore which he has so tly the battles of : 

At the moment I en he was busily in writing down some 
pensée which had just visited him, this gave me the oppor- 

smining his person, and the Tem whose bigh-priest he was. 

was a circular chamber with only one window in it, looking 
upon the Pré d’Orsay;—it was i with gold and crimson 

drapery, and in the centre of the festooned ceiling, forming a boss, was a 

portrait of the Sun, which bore a close resemblance to the celebrated 
in Moore’s almanack, and was, I should say, a very capital likeness.. 

_ The Regenerator’s pen moved rapidly over the paper. for several 

minutes; at length he raised his head, and saw me standing before him : 

his eye glanced at the card which “Scissors” had left on the edge of the 
table, and with intuitive tact he comprehended that I was the personage 
whom it announced. 

’ «TI beg your pardon, Mr. Jolly Green,” said he, slightly raising his 
gianesque bonnet, and then replacing it on his head,—“ I beg your 
on, but I was at this moment so completely absorbed in composing 

an Epigramme d’ Agneau au Palais de Cristal, that I did not observe 

your approach, It is a plat, Mr. Green, which will confer immortality 
on that edifice, and I feel happy in completing the work which Monsieur 

Paxton so well began. There, Mr. Green,” he continued, pointing to 

the jovial countenance of the monarch of day on the ceiling—“ there is 

le Dieu de mon inspiration. Without the Sun to smile on my labours, 

I could not invent, any more than I could cook without heat. You know 

that I have done away with fire,—there is no longer any necessity .for 

that ;—but the heat which fire used to give, I now derive from gas.. It 
will not be long, perhaps, before gas also may be superseded by some 
more powerful agency. For water we have substituted steam,—for fire, 
as I have already observed, gas,—and I do not see any reason why both 
should not yield to electricity. I who have, like Cesar, already crossed 
the Rubicon, and unfurled the banner of gastronomy to nations steeped to 
the lips in cannibalism, I shall probably be the first to venture in this new 
field of science. It will be a grand discovery, and an immense economy 
when I shall.compel the eels to cook themselves by their own electricity : 

a matelotte d’anguilles @ la galvanique, or filets de volajlle sautés a la 

Wheatstone, or patés de foies de canard a la telegraphe electrique, will 

perhaps be amongst the monuments of my genuis which I shall bequeath 

to posterity. Ah, Mr. Green, the consommateur may gratify his palate 
with my excellent dishes, but it is only I, myself, the inventor, who can 
taste the real sublimity of my own conceptions.” ie 

As it happened that I was desirous of being included in the former 
category, I thought it was time to express my wishes on that point, 
and therefore cut short the Regenerator’s harangue, which threatened to 
be interminable, by asking him if he could that afternoon giye me one 
of his very best dinners on a small scale—for a quiet little partie 
quarrée—including three gentlemen and one lady. 

“ A partie quarrée,” replied the Regenerator, with a sigh, “is but a 
limited field of action for daring enterprise like mine ; but there is a lady 
in the case, and that must be my consolation. The gastronomic art has 
been more advanced by feminine appreciation than the world in general 
ii Without the patronage of the first of her sex, what would 
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have been the fate of my ressolettes @ la Reine Victoria? Who, if the 
amiable Duchess had not smiled on them, would have heard of my petits 
de limagons de Japon a la Sutherland? Such delicacies must 
oon strangled in their birth, Yes, Mr. Jolly Green, you may be 
content—I will meet your desire. I el ope" neer a latest te: 
; you shall enjoy the : ild of my meditations, the 
pigre Ne a 3 Palate de Crist < 

“ As the rest of the party are at this moment in the Crystal Palace,” 
I observed, jc , “such a dish will be very appropriate. You could 
not,” I added, hesitating slightly, for there was some delicacy in touch- 
ing on the theme—you couldn’t—could you—get up a—a—plat of 
something @ la—a la Clotilde?” 

The eon looked full in my face, and smiled. 

‘¢ Clotilde! un nom Frangais ! e lady, then, is French.” 

I did not deny it. 

The Regenerator threw himself back in his fawtewil, and mused for 
a brief space, with his eyes fixed on the glowing features of the god 
of day. 

- i have it,’’ he suddenly exclaimed. ‘ Nous aurons des Meringues 
@amour framboisées & la Clotilde—something sweet and croqguante.” 

“ And could you do anything for—for me ?” I asked, encouraged by 
his success. 

“‘ Let me consider ;—yes—¢éte de veau en surprise @ la Jolly Green, 
will make an admirable plat.” 

I could have wished he had chosen the head of some other animal, 
for I was aware that “ veau” meant “ calf ;” but as persons who cultivate 
any special calling are generally very strongly attached to their own 
ideas, I allowed his suggestion to pass without amendment, reflecting 
that, after all, it was something to have given one’s name to a new dish. 
The Greek Emperor Lucullus did no more ! 

The main part of the dinner I left to the Regenerator’s own taste ; 
and respecting the locality, it was settled that we should have a table 
in one corner of the Baronial Hall. Having arranged this matter to m 
satisfaction, I returned to the Exhibition, and soon found my new friends 
at the fashionable place of rendezvous beside the Crystal Fountain. 

I am not to say whether it arose from a desire to draw me 
out, or simply for the pleasure of listening to the eloquent flow of my 
rhetoric—for the Politician soon discovered that I had the gift of orato 
—but it was made a feature in our alliance that we should only eek 
English, it being the desire of the foreigners to improve themselves in 
our language; improvement in theirs on my part—Monsieur Adolphe 
i carer politely added—being quite out of the question. 

9 a a anxious, besides, to place themselves under my guidance 
and really something of the contents of the building, and I had the 
pleasure of escorting them over a great part of it, though not quite in the 
way I wished, for Ma’mselle Clotilde modestly took the arm of her puta- 
tive father instead of mine, which I gallantly offered. I, therefore, was 
obliged to content myself with walking by her side, Monsieur Martin,— 
as the soi-disant elder brother was called,—hoverin on the opposite flank. I 
must reserve for a future occasion the description of what we noticed in our 
progress, as well as refrain from detailing the ridiculous mistakes made by 


my male companions, which I was frequently called upon to correct, 
though, ed, Te 


could scarcely do so for laughter. My mirth, however, 
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passed off with the foreigners for exuberance of spirits, and, et 


yf Posey they did not detect its real source. 
& promenade of a couple of hours, in the course of which, I hope 


I need not say, I made immense progress in the affections of a certain 


the 


adjourned to the Sympos 
enormous crowds of hungry 
True to his word, the Regenerator 
end of the Baronial Hall, from whence we 
It was an exhilarating si 
in the animated warfare of the 
explosions of the champagne-corks, and witness the rapid 


caused our 
deil of the interior. 


~ loud en 


ium, whither we were preceded and fol- 
ple all bent on the same errand. 
s to be kept at 
tained a fine coup 
ht to behold so many 
nife and fork, to hear 


evolutions of the gargons and marmitons as they whisked to and fro with 


an earnestness 0 
memory the feud 


urpose and contempt of danger that vividly recalled to 
banquets of the olden time, when Paladin and Vava- 


sour quaffed the blood-red wine through their closed visors, and swore tre- 
mendously at the swans and peacocks which were served up to them with 


all their feathers on. 


It is a great question with me whether Don Quixote de la Mancha, Syr 
Bevis Marks, Guy Fawkes of Warwick, or Tristam Shandy of the Round 
Table, ever made play with more determined purpose than the two gen- 
tlemen who rejoiced in the names of Coquelicot. Neither did the fair 
Clotilde neglect the Regenerator’s appetising viands. The ¢éte de veau en 
surprise, @ la myself, was pronounced first-rate by Monsieur Martin, 


Ww 


dynasties, had a very 


genius, when he was not engaged in plotting the overthrow of 


decided penchant for good dinners; and the r 


lips of Ma’mselle Clotilde did not disdain to smile upon the Meringues, 


though she expressed extreme astonishment at 
dence which had associated her name with raspberries and love. 


e strange coinci- 


It 


is scarcely in my power, skilled as I am in the science of the cui- 
sine, to say what we did or did not have at this very excellent dinner, 
which beat anything I ever sat down to in Paris, even at my favourite 


“‘ Trois Freres.” 
the arms of 
ducklings 


How Monsieur Martin threw himself, as it were, into 
gastronomy—how the little Macedonian ducklings—those 
which Alexander the Great was so fond of, and which caused 


the death of Clitus,—disappeared beneath his clutch,—how the Filets de 
Turbot a la Sontag made him sing out in their praise, employing for that 
purpose the singular phrase of “ devil’s good,” which he applied to every- 


thing he admired,—and what havoc he made amongst t 
and the merontons of lobster @ la Malbrouk,—the type 


Grenadiers set to a popular French tune,—these are things which I for- 


lover's eggs 
the British 


bear to record, lest it might be thought that I am prone to exaggeration. 
There is nothing more encouraging to a host than to see that his guests 
have good appetites and enjoy what is set before them; the effect is con- 


tagious, and the dinner goes off with double éclat. 
Though restricted to a certain extent, by my newly-awakened 
from eating quite so much as the Messieurs Coquelicot, I set t 


hen 


ion, 
em an 


example, I am happy to say, in the sister art of drinking ; and if ever I was 

eloquent, if ever I was fascinating, I think it must have been u 

occasion. The bright eyes of Ma’mselle Clotilde sparkled like 
t cham 


Jrappée 


behaviour towards me. 





this 
e Clic- 


in her glass as she shared in my outpourings, and though 
e sentiments I expressed, there was nothing like ice in her 
On the contrary, I have seldom seen a young 
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lady laugh more heartily or appear more thoroughly to appreciate the 
good things I uttered. a 

Up to a certain point in the dinner Monsieur Coquelicot, the politician, 
had, in sporting language, run neck-and-neck with Monsieur Coquelicot, 
the demagogue, but on the entry of a superb Omelette soufflée a la 
Kensington turnpike—one of the nerator’s latest and most classical 
novelties, —the former made a pause, and, instead of diving as his brother 
and I did into the smoking contents of the egg-volcano, the former sud- 
denly made a dead pause. The moment I observed this I resolutely cut 
short an exquisite joke which I was then making, and fearing that some- 
thing had disagreed with him, asked him what was the matter! Instead 
of replying at once he put his finger on his lips and leant back in his chair, 
at the same time shaking his head,—as much as to say, take no notice of 
me. I was, however, too much concerned at what I supposed was a 
sudden attack of illness, and repeated my question. He then spoke, but 
in a low tone of voice, saying in English: 

“Talk away, nevare mind me;—I am listen to some-sing what strike 

ears.” 

I thought that what he heard must be something indeed extraordinary, 
which could make a man, and that man a Frenchman, refuse to do justice 
to an omelette soufflée, and though I did as he requested, by resuming the 
conversation with Ma’mselle Clotilde, I kept my eagle eye upon his 
movements, and endeavoured to ascertain who he was listening to. 

I have already observed, that the table at which we were sitting was 
placed in one corner of the large Baronial Hall ;—the seat which I occu- 
pied as the dinner-giver was at the upper end, so that I had a complete 
view of the whole area; Ma’mselle Clotilde sat on my left hand, Monsieur 
Martin on my right, and opposite me, with his back to the general com- 
pany, sat Monsieur Adolphe Coquelicot. 

At the table immediately adjoining was another party of four persons, 
all men, and evidently foreigners; for though a beard like a magpie’s- 
nest is no longer the distinctive feature of a Frenchman’s face, that orna- 
ment having lately gone out of fashion in Paris, there could be no doubt, 
from the general style of these individuals, that they came from the land 
of the frog, or the countries adjacent. Their conversation was earnest 
but not loud, though from the general noise which prevailed, it is probable 
that they did not speak in so 5 carmen a soprano as they imagined. 

The hotter to concentrate his attention, and account also for the atti- 
tude he-had taken, Monsieur Coquelicot closed his eyes and feigned to be 
asleep, though every now and then he half opened them, and their intel- 
ligent twinkle revealed to my comprehensive mind that he had partly made 
himself master of the subject which our neighbours were so eagerly dis- 
oumpng. From time to time I stole a glance at the strangers, and the 
more frequently I looked, the more I became convinced that the faces of 
two out of their number were not unfamiliar to me. At one momenta 
dim recollection came over me of the table d'héte at the Boule d’Or in 
Paris, the place where I put up in the first instance when I paid my first 
visit to that city; at another, an uncomfortable sensation, which recalled 
my adventure in the Forét de Montmorency, took possession of my facul- 
ties, and visions of Monsieur Paradis and his associates flitted across my 
brain; but nothing was marked with sufficient clearness. to enable me 
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positively to say that I actually recognised eitherindividual. Still, I had 
my suspicions, and these suspicions were increased by what Monsieur 
— Coquelicot afterwards communicated. 

about a quarter of an hour had been passed by the Politician in 
the a a op the a scoot a — ; their bill was 
brought, and one of the took out a lo ilk purse, a ntl 
well filled, and acted = ealieieie the then rose fees the table and 
threaded their way through the Baronial Hall, disappearing by a door’ 
which led into the Pré d’Orsay, at the further extremity. As soon as they 
were gone, the Politician leant forward in his chair, and in a low voice, as 
if he was still under the apprehension of being overheard, pronounced 
the word “ Voleurs !” 

Ma’mselle Clotilde turned as pale as ashes when she heard this,—and 
I feared—or rather hoped—that she was going to faint in my arms, but 
she’ recovered herself, and Monsieur Coquelicot went on. He now spoke 
French, but I give his meaning. 

“T could not,” he said, “ hear all these gentlemen were talking about, 
but quite enough to satisfy me of the kind of people they are. They 
used a good deal of Paris 5 bee so that the meaning of some of their ex- 

ions escaped me; but it was this very argot which first caught my 
attention, and induced me to listen to them. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken,” he continued, lowering his voice to a mere whisper, ‘‘ they have 
been laying down a plan for robbing the Crystal Palace. They are not 
common thieves, but fly at high game, and my firm belief is that they 
mean to carry off the kok--ncoe! I will tell you more presently, but 
let us keep them in view as long as we can.” 

The audacity of this scheme was perfectly overpowering ; but as I am 
not one who succumb to anything short of an earthquake, I — my 
best energies to assist in the endeavour to unmask these daring con- 
federates. I very soon found that a personal motive was at hand to lend 
mean additional stimulus, for when I felt for my purse to pay the bill I 
discovered that it was gone! It was a long red silk one, exactly like 
that which I had seen one of the strangers draw from his pocket; in 
short, it was, I now felt certain, the very same! How or when my pocket 
had been picked I could not, for the life of me, conjecture ; but there was 
the fact in all its naked ugliness. And ugly enough it might have proved 
if I had not happened to have a ten-pound note in the porte-monnaie, 
which I always carry in the breast-pocket of my coat. 

I made very light of the loss, though there was something over 
twenty pounds in the purse, for I was determined the Frenchmen should — 
not suppose that a Briton could be disturbed by such an occurrence. I 
paid the bill without looking at it, gave a sovereign to the waiter, and 
making a low bow to Ma’mselle Clotilde, offered her my arm. 

She did not refuse it this time! 


[Before we relate the particulars of Monsieur Coquelicot’s discovery, 
we must interrupt Mr. Green’s narrative, to resume, in the next chapter, 
the account of the soirée at the “Cosmopolite Club,” at which that gen- 
tleman assisted. Like the ‘Jay’ in the advertisement now going the 
round of the papers, he shall speak again “when it suits ‘our’ conve- 
nience.”——Ep, N. M. M.] 
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CuapTer XV. 
THE SOIREE AT THE COSMOPOLITE. 


_ Mr. Porryean’s mansion had originally been fitted up with great 
taste and splendour, but, as we have already seen, the prevailing character 
of the furniture and decorations partook more of an ecclesiastical than of 
a secular nature. In converting the house into a club the Vicomte de 
Pigarreau discarded scarcely anything, contenting himself with some 
slight alterations and a few necessary additions. Thus the Glastonbury 
chairs and prie-Dieu were wheeled into remote corners, and their places 
supplied by compact little Pembroke tables, better suited to the Vicomte’s 
ideas of amusement: such, for instance, as a pleasant partie-quarrée at 
whist, or a social ¢éte-a-téte at écarté. The small gallery which occupied 
the further extremity of the inner drawing-room, and which Mr. Poppy- 
head used fondly to call his “ Galilee,’ the Vicomte converted into an or- 
chestra for a select number of musicians ; he hung the chamber-organ in 
the same apartment with a gorgeous drapery, and made use of the lower 

as a magnificent buffet, whereon he placed a splendid show of family 
Feloctro) plate; and instead of the richly-veined and highly-polished oval 
tables whieh stood about the principal drawing-room, he substitued an 
oblong one, covered with the finest green cloth, hieroglyphically marked 
with certain lines and letters, which suggested to the initiated the not very 
improbable idea that any number of persons so disposed might entertain 
themselves there with the fascinating game of rouge-et-noir. Mr. Poppy- 
head had been accustomed to indulge in “ croupes’’ and “ croziers ;” the 
Vicomte’s version of the former took the shape of croupiers, and the 
place of the latter he supplied by certain instruments which bore a much 
closer resemblance to rakes; instead of illuminated missals, some half a 
dozen packs of cards now decked the board; and, to sum up the whole, 
the calm, conventual chambers of the Puseyite put on the glaring, un- 
blushing aspect of a thorough-going maison de jeu. 

In one particular only was there any similarity between the past and 
the present. Mr. Poppyhead had been fond of seclusion, and suffered his 
portals to expand but to few; the Vicomte de Pigarreau was quite as 
rigid with respect to those whom he admitted, and the penetralia of the 
mansion were to the full as securely guarded. The object of Mr. Poppy- 
head had been to preserve his tranquillity undisturbed by keeping off in- 
truders,—that of the Vicomte the same, by keeping out the police. 

To do this effectually, the Vicomte had hired for his retainers a chosen 
band of worthies whose antecedents had made them familiar with the 
countenances of those guardians of authority—detective as well as pro- 
tective ; the sleepy hall-porter no longer slumbered in his “ miserere,” 
but was replaced by an active, quick-eyed individual, gui sentait de loin 
son agent de police ; and in the room of the respectable Blithers, a very 
efficient m of the swell mob acted the part of major-domo and 
groom of the chambers. In short, the house was perfectly monéée, and 

well calculated to answer all the purposes for which it was intended. 

he fashionable party who had honoured the Cosmopolites with their 

e at dinner, were of this opinion, as they entered the upper rooms, 

now glittering with a blaze of light. Few amongst them but were ina 
condition to taste without reserve the forbidden fruit which was there 
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displayed ; the wine they had drunk, the lively and agreeable tone of the 
at the recherché character of ee and the éblouisse- 
ment and m: of the whole affair, all tended towards the consumma- 
tion which the members of the Cosmopolite so devoutly wished. 
The Vicomte de Pigarreau was not one who suffered anythi to spoil 
| ar He was a man who always took the ball at the and, 
lost no time in distributing his forces. Herr Wiirfi pieler 
pa ak with Sir George Woodcock, to try a little chicken-hazard; 
Monsi Loupgarou, who had made himself very agreeable, during 
dinner, to Mr. Jolly Green, by talking over Paris and all its attractions, 
invited that knowing gentleman to take a hand at écarté; and, that he 
might not lack encouragement, M. de Crottenville, Monsieur Coupegorge, 
and Major O’ Reilly, resolved to back him, while Monsieur Colin Tampon, 
Senhor Lobo, Mr. Cincinnatus W. Sloaker, and his jidus Achates, 
Goahead T. Smith, put down their money beside that of Monsieur 
Loupgarou. A couple of whist tables were made up a follows: at the 
first, the Baron van der Cuyck and the Reverend Mr. Wadbrook had 
the good fortune to sit opposite to the Marquis of Never-die and Mr. 
Augustus Shamrock. At the second, by an equally fortunate coinci- 
dence, Mynheer van Schobbejak and Colonel Blazer became amp 
with Colonel Sidrophel and Lord Phaeton as their opponents. The rest 
of the company, white sheep as well as black, assembled at the rouge-et- 
noir and roulette tables; the Vicomte de Pigarreau presiding at the 
former, with the Herzog von Donnerblitz as his principal assistant, and 
Count von Sneezum and Mr. Spokes as croupiers; while the Marquis 
del Birbante, whose genius Reomlanal itself chiefly in manual dexterity, 
took care of the roulette table—and of those who set their fortunes on 
the whirling ball. 
Let us faney the play begun, and then observe the players. 
The mild, insinuating voice of the Viscount is first heard : 
 “ Faites votre jeu, Messieurs!” he says, in accents that quickly find 
golden echoes; “ faites votre jeu!’’ A quick glance, without the slight- 
est turn of the head, ascertains that the punters are all down on their 
favourite colours. “ Le jeu ést fait” is then the word, and the dealing 
begins; every eye now turned on the cards as they are spread on the table. 
“ Un—deux—cing”—and so on, until the goal is reached, and then 
comes the same steady, metallic tone—not to be moyed from its inflexi- 
bility by any fluctuation: “Rouge gagne et la couleur——” There 
is no necessity for saying what happens to ‘‘the colour”’—by which 
“black” is always understood;—the players understand the significant 
pause without another syllable; the tremulous fingers and the stiff rake 
gather up the gold on either side; old hands, like the Earl of Handicap 
and Captain Sweepstakes, prick their cards to note the run on “red” or 
“black ;’ The O’Daisy, who has what he calls “ the Divel’s luck and his 
own,” makes up his mind for a martingale that is to break the bank ; and 
Sir Hercules. Barrytone, Mr. Belial Fitz-Isaac, Lord Dolphin, and the 
rest, shift their colour, or back it, as the humour guides them. i 
the croupier’s question is asked and answered,—again the cards are dealt, 
—again the words of fate are uttered,—the martingale isn’t successful, 
the “double or quits” has failed, the pull of the table is too strong for the 


many, a few are unluckily winning, the greater part will have lost before 
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the evening closes, and lucky they whose first dose of gambling sickens 
them of ever playing again ! 

Is there any chance for Mr. Meadows Reynard or Lord Spritsail, who 
have planted themselves at roulette? Not much, even if the cells were all 
of equal size, and the ball able fairly to lodge in any one indifferently. 
The * sof is against them, too, to say nothing of what slight-of-hand 
may , when go accomplished a juggler as the Marquis del Birbante 
acts as the high-priest of Fortune, and has for his associates gentlemen 
like X. Y. Z., the Polish Count, and Don Lopez, the Spanish Grandee, 
who have such winning ways, and distract the attention of the players so 
mt by their entertaining conversation, just at the right moment. 

eyes of Argus are no fable, but they are certainly not to be found in 
the heads of the sporting squire or the yachting nobleman. 

What are they doing at the whist tables, between which Messrs. Crank- 
shaw and Balders are continually moving to and fro, with their eyes less 

the players than upon the distant mirrors which reflect their game? 
Messrs. Crankshaw and Balders kindly suggest a little lemonade to Lord 
Phaeton, who complains of heat, met very weak whisky-punch to Mr. 
Augustus 8 , who says he is thirsty—an assertion that must be 
true, for he has been drinking all the evening. Their movements are, of 
course, not watched by the Reverend Arthur Wadbrook, by the Baron 
van der Cuyck, by Colonel Blazer, or by Mynheer van Schobbejak, who, 
even if they saw the fingers of Messrs. Crankshaw and Balders idly 
twisting their watch-keys, playing with their waistcoat-buttons, or rubbing 
their chins or noses, could find no peculiar significance in harmless acts 
like these. They would be shocked beyond measure if they thought you 
could suppose, even for a moment, that they knew that a watch-key was 
the abe of the ace of trumps in an adversary’s hand,-or that a button 
unfastened implied the nature of the strongest suit; and they would be 
very justly shocked, for there is nothing so distressing as to be suspected 
when you know you are—not innocent! Lord Phaeton’s knowledge of 
whist was like his knowledge of law, physics, or divinity—so deep you 
never could get to the bottom of it. His theory of the game was so 
brilliant that it dazzled himself, and perfectly bewildered his partner, 
Colonel Sidrophel; and it was only this excess of light, and a little 
unavoidable bad luck—for the cards won’t always do what they ought— 
that made him lose every rubber at the precise moment when he thought 
himself sure of winning. 

The Belgian Baron and the British Divine, at the other table, would 
have had little trouble in dealing with Mr. Augustus Shamrock, or any 
two like him, but they found it impossible, they afterwards said, to play 
on the square with such an unsatisfacto individual as the Marquis of 
Never-die. That singular old person, who was much less like a man 
than a monkey, had his eyes everywhere, remembered every card, pene- 
trated every secret, and could cheat as well as his opponents; for which 
reason, though he was not of the guild, the confederates thought it wiser 
not to attempt indiscriminate phlebotomy, for, as the Reverend Arthur 
Wadbrook sententiously observed, “the art of extracting blood from a 
oe is amongst the secrets which have not been transmitted to us by 


Does Sir George Woodcock fare better with the dice than his friends 
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who are ing with the “painted devils,” or trying to follow the - 
tions orl ball ? It seems so at Pach te is in high spite, 
* Seven’s the main, eleven’s the nick!” How lucky! He does nothing 
but win! Nothing? Yes,—after a certain—a very certaiti—interval, he 
loses; but then he wins again, and this enco him to heavier stakes. 
How very odd! He can’t winasingle main. His luck must have taken 
a suddenturn. There can be no doubt of it, and Herr Wirfelspieler has 
it all his own way now; indeed, he had from the beginning, but Sir 
George Woodcock belongs to a short-sighted family; his own mother was 
a genuine becasse ! 

There is, of course, one exception to the general fate of the visitors to 
“The Cosmopolite!”” Mr. Jolly Green’s skill at écarté is a great deal 
too much for any single opponent. Monsieur Loupgarou has evidently 
no chance with him. 

“Le Raw!” cries Mr. Green, marking the king and winning a vole. 

In the second hand he has the game, and Monsieur Loupgarou, discom- 
fited, gives up his seat to Monsieur Colin Tampon,—while a large amount 
of coin changes hands, thoujrh perhaps not owners. 

The Swiss, accustomed to-fight for his pay, holds out a little longer 
than his predecessor ; he gets the trick in the first hand, has the king 
and the cards in the thind and in the fifth the antagonists are “ four 
all;” Monsieur Colin Tampon proposes—he might as well appeal to an 
income-tax collector;—Mr. Jolly Green knows a trick worth two of 
that, as he triumphantly remarks to Major O’Reilly, who calls him 
“my boy,” and says in a pig’s-whisper that he is “ letten ’um in for’t |” 
Mr. Green refuses, and Monsieur Colin Tampon eats the dirt of the 
vanquished. 

Cincinnatus W. Sloaker, whose face is as the face of a ’coon, too sp 
for anything on this side of creation, succeeds to the vacant chair. He 
is “ chawed up” by Mr. Green before he can look round him. ‘“ There 
never was a a player,” says Mr. Sloaker, “sence cards was made of 
pasteboard. I expect, Mr. Green,” he continues, “that you won’t come 
much short of the Mississippi when she bursts her bound’ries and goes 
clean through the le-vee.”’ 

Mr. Green thinks so too, and makes up his mind to back his opinion, 
but there is a manifest disinclination to take him up, after he has suc- 
cessively wheeled out Senhor Lobo, the Portuguese Jew, and Mr. 
Goahead T. Smith, who “ never,” he declares, ‘‘ had his hickory whittled 
re 4 so Almighty fine.”’ 

here is a pause in the game. Nothing can exceed the exultation.of . 
Mr. Green or the downcast looks of those whom he has defeated. Major 
O'Reilly sarcastically recommends the latter to trya little Roman punch 
fore they come on again; Monsieur de Crottenville recommends champagne, 
as being quicker in its operation ; and Monsieur Coupegorge, who has 
won fabulous sums by backing Mr. Green, savagely prescribes brandy. 

The richly-liveried attendants, who have never ceased to circulate 


through the rooms with ices and liqueurs since first the play began, 


ag with salvers laden with the generous juices suggested. Mr. 
his foes in sparkling “Clicquot ;” some of the losers 


led 

cau y ae punch they seem to swallow freely; and the Americans 
suck their 

primed ; fres 


sl 
i uor slowly through the everlastin’ straw. All are now 
h cards are brought; Monsieur Loupgarou tries another 
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fall; and Mr. Green, who “knows what he is about,” looks, as the 
French say, “sublime;” which means, if properly translated into English, 
“rather drunk.” 

a. we let him speak for himself. 

«« My deal,—here goes, hey, Major! Markey le Raw! five to four I win 
the game. Donein pounds, Mr. in-cin-nin-na-tus—there’s my flimsey. 
How came I to lose the trick, I wonder! Propose? No go this time, 
Jewy Musseer. Atout! that’s a trump, is it? Another! Got the 
cards, have you? I refused, did I? ell, that’s only three. Oncore 
Le Raw, Musseer? Je coop—two tricks,—hey, what! lose the game ? 
Sackernomdedoo ! thought I had it dead. How was that, Major ?” 

«< I'll never give me advice again,” replies the Major; “ folly yer owne 
luck, Mr. Green, you'll do yet.” 

Mr. Green does follow it, and conjugates the verb “ to do”—passively. 
There isa hole made in the golden pile which he had heaped from the 
spoils of his enemies. By a curious fatality the pile decreases even more 
rapidly than it was made, and the process—more ‘ Clicquot,” topped occa- 
sionally with a little brandy—by which Mr. Green endeavours to “see his 
way” clearer, answers no better than The O’Daisy’s martingale at rouge- 
et-noir. All henow sees is, that the money he had won has passed into 
the hands of Monsieur Loupgarou, and, such is the force of attraction, 
about thirty sovereigns and seven five-pound notes which were his own 
when he are his no longer. He is “ cleaned out,” and he says so ; 
on which Monsieur Loupgarou smiles and offers him a card and a gold 
pencil-case that he may inscribe on it the magical letters I O U, with 
any combination of the Arabic numerals after it that he pleases—in case 
of continued ill-luck. Had Mr. Green been alone in the salon it is very 

he might have accepted this obliging proposition, but, fortu- 
nately for him, Sir Hercules Barrytone, who: had put down his money 
more from Aabitude than any other motive, observes his condition, and 
good-naturedly comes to the rescue. 

The party break up, and, as is commonly the case, every man says he 
is a loser. Perhaps the heaviest sufferer in the room is Monsieur Coupe- 

whose losses, to judge by his frantic oaths and exclamations, must 

ve been terrific. He it was who most steadfastly supported Mr. Jolly 

Green, and this is the result! There surely can be no other reason for his 

rage! It cannot be that he inwardly resents the interference of Sir 
Hercules ! 

By twos and threes the visitors issue from the portals of ‘‘ The Cosmo- 
polite,” some sobered by the events of the evening, some rather the other 
way. It is to be hoped that they will none of them be moved to assault 
the police on their way home, for it is not every man who has his whiskers 
— in the House of Correction, or is fortunate enough, while there, 
to be fondly fed with plovers’ eggs by his affectionate relatives. 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
BOOK IL 
Carter XVI. 


HESTER ENTERS A NEW FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT.—THE AVOWAL 
OF LOVE. 


_ Hester was alone in her room, pondering on past events. During 
the time she had been painting, nearly all the money previously saved by 
her had been expended. [Ill success as an artist, and her late terrible 
misfortune, caused her inexpressible grief, and for the time crushed her 
spirit. Moreover, she began to doubt her ability to produce pictures 
sufficiently meritorious to command a sale, so as to be a source of remu- 
neration. Fame she did not covet; the possession of the sum of mone 
necessary to effect the liberation of her father being all her heart desired. 
Her brushes and her palette, then, were thrown aside; she would paint 
no more. In a word, Hester abandoned the idea of prosecuting an art 
which, circumstanced as she was, held out no hope. 

A tap at her door disturbed the train of her thoughts, and the blind 
woman, Mrs. Flemming, crept into the room. 

“T have heard of the great wickedness of some persons unknown,”’ 
she began, “who have destroyed your painting; but I am not come to 

ak of that ; I bring a message from my son.” 

“From Mr. Flemming?” said Hester, in a tone of surprise. 

“Tf you would let him have the honour of stepping up for five minutes, 
he thinks he could inform you of something, or advise something, which 
might be to your advantage.”’ 
rei Certainly he may come, Mrs. Flemming. You will accompany 

When the hunchbgck entered the room, with his slender spindle legs, 
long arms, and stooping head, the hunch being seen like a small hill 
behind it, the object he presented might be pitiable; yet, unlike some 
misshapen unfortunates or monsters, his appearance did not excite dis- 
gust or fear. Gazing only at his countenance, you were interested by 
its highly intellectual expression, while the quiet melancholy whic 
softened every feature touched the heart. His thin face now glowed, 
and his eyes were lit up, but his limbs trembled; and, as he looked ‘at * 
Hester, the agitation he betrayed every moment increased. 

The blind woman stood by the side of her son, proud of her offspring 
—the child of deformity, but of genius. Hester had only one chair; she 
drew it to Mrs. Flemming, and the latter seated herself. 

“* Now, Mark, tell Ay a what you think about the music.” 

The hunchback, being thus brought face to face with her he secretly 
adored, suffered some moments to elapse before he could summon courage 
to address her. At length he spoke: 

“TI am not ignorant, Miss Somerset, of the great design you cherish 
with respect to your father. Would we were able to assist you; but I 
can only offer my poor advice. I am told you play the piano, and that 
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ou understand music well. Why, then, devote your time to the thank- 
la unprofitable employment of drawing?—an employment by which 
one gains a living me twenty starve,” 

“ But I have no piano now; mine was sold with my father’s furniture, 
and I have not sufficient money to buy another.” 

“No matter; obtain the few necessary music-books, and you can give 
lessons to young ladies in families supplied with instruments.” 

“‘ Yes,’’ said the blind woman; “there is nothing easier or more com- 
mon than for teachers to attend at the parents’ houses. Much money 
may be made that way, depend on it.” 

Hester was thoughtful, but she did not long hesitate in expressing her 

inion. Gifted with an ardent and hopeful spirit, she was one easily to 
be filled with bright dreams. In truth, Flemming’s scheme seemed to 
her a very happy one, and she thanked him for his suggestions, and 
would immediately use her best endeavours to profit by his advice. 

The next day an advertisement appeared in one of the morning papers, 
setting forth Hester’s intention of teaching the rudiments of music in 
private families, her terms being unusually moderate. This appeal was 
not attended with much success. Two pupils, however, were gained; 
and the beauty of Hester, her gentle manners, and her fine natural ta- 
lents, were soon appreciated. The parents of the two children she 
taught recommended her to others, and thus she progressed, the circle of 
her labours gradually enlarging, and her gains consequently increasing. 

We see her, then, fer bie usual call at the Fleet Prison—for never 
yet had she passed one day without visiting her father—hurrying forth 
to the different houses where she gave music lessons. Her step was 
light, and her heart was happy. She pleased, for with her the art of 

leasing was a natural, and not an acquired talent. Her pupils might be 
Aull, but her patience triumphed over their stolidity; some of the mothers 
might be coarse and overbearing, but Hester’s humility, and unvarying 
good-humour, disarmed and conciliated even them. 

Three months from the commencement of this career, Hester, for the 
first time, proceeded to a certain old and substantial-looking house in the 
Strand—it was a savings bank. The indefatigable daughter of the 
imprisoned man deposited there, towards her great design, the sum of 
thirty pounds ! 

But we must now relate an incident which much affected her peace of 
mind, and subsequently led to a scene that well might terrify a young 

irl, alone and unprotected in the great world of London. Mark Flemming, 

e hunchback, heard of Hester’s success, and rejoiced at it. The unfor- 
tunate and apparently hopeless passion which he had conceived for her, 
had by no means lessened in its intensity. Still his love was of the most 
timid and reserved description. His actions might have betrayed his 
secret, but his lips were mute. The hour, however, was coming which 
must decide his fate, for he felt it impossible to maintain silence much 
longer. He struggled day after day to imprison the whirlwind in his 
heart, until that heart was bursting. 

Nature! with all thy cunning skill, and harmonious adaptation of part 
to part through creation’s range, dost thou not sometimes commit me- 
lancholy errors? How else should we find a spirit like Flemming’s 
imprisoned in such a body? His deformity was not the result of an 
accident, for so he had come into the world. Listless had Flemming 
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ofp ran his musical studies ; his violin, once so worshipped, 


+ » was cast aside, - onl gw —— necessity com- 
pelled; his new passion usurped the r affections of the 
mind and heart. 
‘ The hunchback was standing in his room, being too restless and feverish 
to sit, for he had come to a resolution that day of addressing Hester. 
She was absent, grins one of her music lessons, but he expected her 
minute. His mother was asleep in her accustomed corner, a cir- 
cumstance which favoured his desi Flemming, anxious not to disturb 
her, crept to and fro on tiptoe. The poor young man had dressed him- 
self for the occasion with great attention and care; his long locks had 
been combed, his linen changed, and his threadbare coat scrupulously 
brushed. What mad fancy entered his soul? what mocking demon 
es in his ear, that woman could love, could accept a being like 
him 


Flemming gazed from his window into the squalid street, but Hester 
was not to be seen. Oh! that she would hasten and relieve his suspense! 
for, having now formed his resolve, the torture of that uncertainty was 
terrible to endure. A quarter of an hour passed—a few minutes more— 
still his eyes were riveted on the pavement below. His restlessness 
and agitation increased. Suddenly he stepped back from the window; 
he perceived her at last. Hester was come. 





She was sitting in her chair; her hat lay on the floor, and her shawl 
had fallen behind her; except this, her dress was not disarranged; but 
her hair, having escaped from its comb, fell in wavelike and glittering 
masses, rather than ringlets, down her shoulders. She looked inex- 
pressibly beautiful, yet neither blushing timidity nor anger was apparent 
in her face; it bore only the stamp of sorrow. Her cheek was pale, and 
the long fringe of the lids, as her eyes were cast on the floor, sustained 
tears, which, one by one, fell into her lap. She did not move or speak, 
for the thoughts which oppressed her heart admitted not of utterance. 

Flemming remained at a short distance: his attitude half stooping, 
half kneeling, betokened supplication. His thin hands were clasped 
before him; the colour on his usually ashy cheek fluctuated every mo- 
ment; and his breathing was hard and hurried. His secret, then, had 
been revealed; he had declared his love for Hester—the passion which 
half paralysed his faculties, and daily and hourly consumed him. | He felt 

no means confident of success, yet, in spite of all he knew, in spite of 
the consciousness of the blight and curse fallen on his miserable body, the 
poor hunchback was not entirely without hope. 

“You are alarmed—you shrink from me,’’ said Flemming, stealing an 
ardent glance at Hester. “Iam aware that to an ordinary woman I 
must be an object of contempt, perhaps of loathing; but the belief that 
you possess a high soul, endowed with genius, has emboldened me to 
address you. Oh! regard me not as I appear! Let our love be of the 
immortal spirit! let our union be an union of souls!” 

Alas! Hester was still flesh and blood, and had not conquered the in- 
stincts of humanity. She had not become an idealist, capable of living 
out of matter, or soaring above it. Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were 
still associated with things of earth, and her whole nature was tremblingly 
alive to the beautiful. ; 
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~“ You do not ” Flemming. ‘ Perhaps you consider m 
station in life 2h amet it ign am pres. ic of it, notwith- 
standing all the cireumstances of distress which now surround you.” 


“No,” answered Hester, softly. ‘‘ What have I to do with pride? 
my father and myself cannot be reduced more low.” 

Flemming’s eyes brightened, for he felt encouraged, and drawing a 
step nearer, he spoke rapidly, and with vehemence, 

“ If to watch around you, to obey your slightest command, to love you 
respectfully but ardently, to be a protector while a submissive slave, to 
join my with your own in raising that money which shall set your 
father at liberty, to appreciate your high mental gifts as well as your 
beauty, to centre all my hopes, my joys, my life, in your own welfare and 

i and to consider even fame and the world’s applause second to 
your love, —if all this may entitle me to your attention, your regard, hear 
me! I beseech you, hear me!” — 

The arms of Flemming were raised imploringly, and, as he knelt on 
the floor, his head was thrown backward; his eke at the moment 
looked strikingly fine, but behind was the disfiguring hump on the sum- 
mit of his crooked back. Could the young fair flower, the bright-eyed 
Peri, the Psyche without her butterfly wings, be linked to a being like 
this? Our human feelings recoil at ‘such an union. We overlook the 
soul which animates the formless clod. We cannot help our sensations; 
we obey but the laws of our nature. 

Hester, who had long struggled to repress what she felt, spoke at length, 
but with mildness, carefully abstaining from every allusion that might 
pain the unfortunate man. 

“T am very young, Mr. Flemming, very unprotected, and possess 
little —, of the world. Situated as I am, and labouring for my 
father, I cannot accept—it is utterly impossible for me to accept—that is, 
I mean I cannot listen to your proposals.” 

“Well, I may hope—some future time——- You do not decidedly 
reject me.” 

“It would be wrong in me to lead you astray. I feel it my duty to 
= plainly. I admire your genius, your noble mind, and your filial 

tion in supporting your blind mother. I will esteem you as a friend— 
as a brother——” 

While she spoke these words, Flemming’s agitation was pitiable to 
witness: his projecting breast heaved with rapid convulsions, his muscles 
worked, and over the swollen veins of his forehead spread a moisture 
which gradually gathered into beads. 

“ A friend—a brother!” he gasped. “Go on!” 

“ But never can I regard you in any other light.” 

‘¢ Then I hear my fate! lie support me! the dream is over!” ~ 

He moved back a few steps, and leaned on the table. As he stooped 
his head on his long arms his face was unseen. That attitude, although 
it gave more grotesqueness to his misshapen frame, indicated the last 
degree of suffering and prostration of soul. 

ester could not see him thus miserable and broken down without 
being sensibly affected. Her young heart bled, and the very fact of his 
hideous deformity operated as an appeal to her commiseration. Draw- 
ing her chair towards him, she placed him gently into it, for he 
yielded passively to her guidance. 
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“Mr Flemming,” said Hester, in her low, silvery accents, “ be calm. I 
am utterly unworthy of this regard—this grief. You must not be angry 
with me; I have said only what duty compels, and the respect I have for 
you renders necessary.” 

. “ Duty, respect!” said Flemming, bitterly; “these are words I would not 
have you utter; yet why should I find fault with them? Love, hopeless 
or happy, you have never known, and if it must bring torture like mine, 

you ever be a stranger to it!” 
a ilodee was silently meditating. Her absent manner betokened that 
her thoughts wandered away from the unhappy man before her, and the 
room in which she stood. Flemming observed her averted countenance 
and her thoughtfully-fixed eyes. He addressed her by her name, and 
she turned abruptly. 

“You said I had never loved,” whispered Hester, her voice quivering 
with emotion. 

“Because one so young as you, so beautiful and pure as you, would 
never have met with a fitting object.” The hunchback suddenly raised 
his hands: “ Dotard! presumptuous wretch that I am! and did I, in my 
madness, dream that J was a ‘fitting’ object? I, on whom rest the curse 
of Nature and the ban of God.» Could a seraph of light like thee love a 
demon? a foul hideous thing whom a veil should enwrap, whom the earth 
' should cover?”’ 

A peal of laughter, the spirit’s bitter mockery, rang through the room. 
Hester shuddered. 

“ But I will be calm, dear Miss Somerset; I will not distress you. I 
will bow to my destiny. I will endure my lot. But tell me, have you 
indeed met with one whom you can regard with those feelings you can 
never entertain for me ?”’ | 

“Yes,” said Hester, frankly; “and this, beyond any other circum- 
stance, should explain why I cannot listen to the addresses of another; 
your upright mind must A Be that falsehood is a black crime.” 

“Tt is,” observed Flemming, mournfully. 

“ From childhood I have been pledged to one who is now——” 

“ Do not hesitate. Think not in my misery I shall utter maledictions. 
My prayer will be, ‘Heaven bless you and bless him!’ ” 

“ One who is now in a distant country—the East Indies.” 

“‘A great officer, perhaps?” 

“No; he is 9 poor lad, a peasant’s son, self-taught—without money 
and without friends,” 

Flemming was eagerly attentive, but evidently surprised. 

“ As you cherish an intense love for music, so did he conceive a passion 
for military life.” 

‘You hear from him frequently?” 

** No; he is ignorant of the = that has befallen my father, and 
if he writes, his letters do not reach us now.” 

“Then he may have died of one of the diseases of the climate—he may 
have been killed in battle.” 

“God grant otherwise |’? exclaimed Hester, her quiet, sorrowful face 
growing more pale. 

“Or,” suggested Flemming, “he may have altogether forsaken you.” 

* That is probable, very probable,” answered Hester, her eyes filling 
with tears. 
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‘¢ Should this be true, can you not, in turn, renounce him?” 

The girl’s features became animated, her hands were clasped, and her 
eyes raised. 
" aiigheanes him! woman’s heart does not so soon forget; we cannot 
so readily obliterate impressions of early years. Never, even though he 
desert me, can I be to him—never can I cease to cherish his 


The ardour evinced by Hester carried a conviction to the heart of 
Flemming that she spoke the truth. The knowledge that her affections 
were placed on another did not cool his. own passion, but it gave to his 
feelings a harshness and a bitterness they did not before possess; he was 
neither tranquillised nor'satisfied, but in his bosom the evil principle began 
to war with the good; and this struggle was doomed thenceforth to di- 
vide his being, now prompting him to acts of generosity, and now leading 
him to crime. 

Flemming did not take a formal leave of Hester, or endeavour to 
excite her sympathy by dwelling on his own hopelessness and suffering. 
Pride assisted him now in smothering all that burned within, and he 

uitted her nce, apparently resigned to inevitable circumstances, and 
the defeat of his pretensions. 

The heart of Hester rejoiced at the mastery which Flemming seemed 
to have gained over himself. She beheld the sunlight restored to the sur- 
face of the smooth stream, yet her eye could not penetrate into the dark 
and troubled waters beneath. . 








TO A LADY NEARLY BLIND. 
BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 


O, rapy! darkly through this darksome world 
Although thou wanderest, God can give thee light; 
But should thy day “suffer eclipse,” unfurled 
May still to thee be visions heavenly bright, 
Which by the spiritual eye are seen— 
Visions so dazzling, that full well I ween, 
If by thy night such glory could be bought, 
Thou wouldst not give earth’s chequer'd scene a thought ; 
But rather deem this thine infirmity, 
Sent to make manifest a work of love, 
And wean tby soul from frail mortality. 
Yet, could my prayers the “ drop serene” remove, 
Or draw God’s grace unto thy spirit down, 
What light and joy would burst upon my own. 
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MARIA ERNACH’S FIRST AND LAST PILGRIMAGE. 


By tHe AvuTHor or “Seven YEARS IN THE WeEppED LIFE OF A 
| Roman CatTHOoLic.” 


THE LAST PILGRIMAGE, 


I. 

One strange anxious desire filled Maria Ernach’s soul; one strong 
irrepressible wish was ever porns to her; it fevered her mind and body 
when awake, it destroyed her rest in sleep, and coloured her dreams— 
the desire to go again to Mariazell. Months had passed, yet the sin- 
gules mystery which overshadowed the untimely end of him she had so 

ed, was in nowise removed ; all clue to the murderer was yet wanting, 
but it seemed to Maria that if she were once again upon the spot, this 
mystery must be cleared away. Added to this, was the no less earnest, 
though somewhat more romantic, wish to stand by the grassy mound 
beneath which he reposed, to weep over him, and strew flowers on his 

ve, that should his spirit, as she fervently believed, be hovering near, 

might at least see that she was true to him in death as in life. She 
said little; but as the time for the annual pilgrimage to Mariazell again 
_ drew near, her restless anxiety for the journey was such, that it almost 
amounted to a species of insanity. 

The Signor Romelli pursued his visits to the cottage as of yore, but 
for six good months after Francis Clairfait’s death he spoke not a word 
of love to Maria. His behaviour, kind and affectionate, was more like 
that of a brother, and his attentions, in which appeared nothing that the 
most sensitive mind could take alarm at, contributed, if anything could, 
to soothe-her. But gradually and cautiously the character of them 
changed, and at length he spoke openly of love. Maria shuddered as she 
listened.. She entered into no explanation; she alluded not to the past 
or future, but simply gave him an unqualified denial, and a prohibi- 
tion to speak of such matters to her. Romelli relapsed into his old 
caution, but just before the return of the pilgrimage the real nature of 
his attentions again began to manifest itself; and Maria, in her wild 
anxiety with regard to other matters, now passed them by unheeded and 
unchecked. Like last year, Madame Ernach was loud and vehement in 
her opposition to Maria’s joining the pilgrims, but her poe objection 
had chiefly reference to her Gaughter’s health, which was now very 
delicate. Maria heard the ever-recurring arguments that were urged 
against the journey, but she listened not, heeded not ; had a very angel: 
from heaven appeared in her path, like unto Balaam of old, she would 
scarcely have turned aside. 

“Such obstinacy!’”’ grambled the vexed old lady to herself, as, the eve 
of the pilgrimage having come round, she found Maria still firmly bent 
upon the journey—* such dreadful obstinacy! I never saw two persons 
so much alike as she and her father.” 

Meanwhile Maria, having made her preparations for the morrow alone 
and in silence, walked out of the house as the sun was setting, and rested 
herself upon arustic seat at some little distance. It was a favourite spot 
with her at this hour, for she had many an evening sat there with Francis 
Clairfait. Strange that she should now be fond of indulging in a conso- 
lation, which at its best could be but a mournful one. 
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As she lingered there brooding over the past, some one stole gentl 
up and seated himself beside her. It was the Signor Romelli; an 
Maria, vexed at the interruption to her thoughts which his coming occa- 
casioned, rose, after a few indifferent words of greeting, to return to the 


9 Ton are eager for home, Maria,” observed the Italian, gloomily ; 
“ yet the evening is not so far advanced.” 

“My mother is alone,” she replied; “and I have also one or two 
household matters to complete. 1 shall be away, most probably, for some 
oot quite distresses me, Maria, to find you bares in going this year. 
Your health is not equal to it. You must indeed relinquish it, late as 
it is.” 

“T will hear no arguments on this subject,” she interrupted; “ it would 
be but waste of time. I am not the heedless girl I was last summer, 
when a word would have turned me either way—a mere child, swayed by 
every breath of wind.” 

J do not see that you can be much else now, if you speak of years,” 
laughed Romelli. “Only twelve moons have passed over your head 
since.” 

“ But an age inheart. It was spring-time with me then; itis autumn 
now.” 

“ And your summer ?” he rejoined, in a bantering tone. 

“IT have had none—I shall have none,” she answered, hollowly. 
“Good night, signor,” she resumed, once more rising and offering her 
hand. ‘I will say farewell to you now, unless you mean to call again at 
the cottage.” 

‘I came hither to speak to you, Maria,” he said, detaining her on the 
seat. ‘ God knows I have waited long enough, and the passion in my 
breast has become so great from repression, that it will no longer be con- 
tained within bounds.” 

And, crowding word upon word, the very truth and earnestness of his 
matter imparting to him eloquence, Jacopo Romelli poured forth his 
confession, urging Maria, in impassioned terms, to consent to their 
union. 

She sat quite calm and collected, listening without emotion to all this 
torrent and en ; and then, simply telling him that she had answered 
him upon this subject months before, and that the same answer would 
apply again, attempted to move away. 

** Not until you give me some hope,” exclaimed Romelli, the sting of 
her coldness piercing to his very heart. ‘Let it be ever so distant, say 
that in time you will be mine—in time.” 

“Tt woall be no kindness to you to say that which is untrue,” she 
answered. 

“* No kindness—hear her !” he exclaimed, lifting his head to heaven. 
‘**'To listen to such words from her lips I have prayed and wept; I, a 
strong man and careless, who recked, for aught she knew, as little of 
weeping as of prayer. And she says it would be no kindness !” 

“Signor Romelli, you mistake me—I know not if it be wilfully or 
otherwise. How can I speak of a hope that will never be realised ? 
And for marriage—I shall never marry, either you or another.” 

“‘ Hope—hope—give me hope, Maria—let it be ever so far off—but, 


give me hope.” 
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os none, now, or for hereafter.’’ 
rnach,” he whispered, “have you heard how the Italians 


«I give 

‘‘ Maria 

love ?—and the wildest piven that ever sat in the breast of one cannot 
ch 


more than equal that which I have borne in silence for you. I am not 
an old man; I have, probably speaking, many years before me; and you 
eremrary consign those years to “a would lay down my life 
for you; 1-would wait on you night and day. Why should this coldness 
be visited upon me in return ?”’ 

“ Now, then, listen to me,” she exclaimed. “I will repose in you a 
confidence that has never yet been breathed to human ear. You de- 
scribe your love for ne: know that such love, ay, even ter, I felt 
for Francis Clairfait. I had long suspected, hoped, that he loved me; 
but that night which we passed at Mariazell was the first time I knew 
it beyond all doubt. He told me of his passion—he knew it was re- 
tuned: ere this, but for that night's fatal ending, it would have been 
known to the world. Speak not to me of love, Jacopo; it lies buried 
in Francis Clairfait’s grave.” 

The Italian, while she. spoke, had become deadly pale, and bit his lips 
almost to wounding ; but he answered her immedi 

“Tt may be true what you say; but those recollections will pass away, 
' and in time you will love another—one who will care for you and watch 
over you more tenderly, perhaps, than he would have done.” 

“Never !’’ she exclai vehemently; ‘to love twice is impossible ; 
and were I ever dragged or cajoled to the altar, I should deem it but an 
act of sacrilege to his memory, and regard him the more for the grievous 
wrong.” 

4 i it even so ?—and you shrink not from telling me ?”’ 

“Forgive, forgive me!” she said, laying her hand upon his, “ and 
believe that I am not insensible to the preference you have evinced for 
me, or ungrateful for it, but my affections are buried with the dead. 
Oh, how I loved—how I love Francis Clairfait !”’ 

She pressed her hands before her eyes in anguish, and the dark shade 

again over the Italian’s features. He answered, in a low tone, 
4 [ will never give up the hope of possessing you, Maria, while life is 
to us.” 

“ Be silent,” she answered; “you are excited now, and do not weigh 
your words. If you wish our acquaintance to continue, ote must drop 
the subject, now and always. Upon this point I am resolute. Another 
relapse to it, such as I have heard to-night, and I interdict all commu- 
nication between us. Let us forget from this moment that it was ever” 
introduced.” 

“You are unjust, Maria—cruel and unjust. Why did you not check 
my rising passion at the onset? From the earliest moment of our in- 
troduction, you saw that I admired you, and does such admiration never 
ripen into love? Why did you not repress it? A firm word, a re- 
. pelling glance then, it would have been done. But, instead of this, 
you encouraged it—you know you did. It may have been that I was 
Clairfait's rival for your favour, implied if not acknowledged. And you 
led me on—you ted us both on—a look of eqnerengnens to one, a look 


of encouragement to the other—it was so, Maria; whether from coquetry, 


or vanity, or that you did not know your own mind, I care not—but it 
was so. 
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“ Ay,” she answered, “and I have bitterly. repented. I was fond of 
coquetry; I was filled with vanity; you and others told me I was beauti- 
ful, and I looked for’ the homage of many admirers as my due. I did 
but as others have done before me, the young and attractive, and saw 
not, in my vain thoughtlessness, the wrong | was committing. That, 
and many other things, have come home to me since. I should never have 
seen them in their true aspect but for the death of Francis Clairfait; 
since then, in all, save years, | have become old. Forgive me all, 


Jacopo.” 

. Vet you refuse me reparation, Maria !” 

“I told you the subject must end,” she said, rising. “ You have already 
had my final answer, and to repeat it is painful to me.” 

He arose sullenly, and walked with a Their first few steps were 
taken in silence. a Rus 

“ And so you is toilsome journey to fling flowers over his grave !” 
he broke forth, abruptly. ; f ~ 4s 

“ No—not that.” 

“ Oh, no, I understand—not that! to weep over it; to gaze on it. Truly 
I would be in Clairfait’s place,” he continued, sneeringly, “ to have half 
such affection lavished upon me.” 

“ Something whispers me,” she said, bursting into tears, “ that I shall 
not go in-vain. Thanks be to Heaven, my faith in this is perfect. The 
compassionate Virgin was never yet deaf to anguish so great as mine—to 
prayers so heartfelt: I know they will be answered.” 

“ Answered!” exclaimed Romelli, in amazement; “why, you do not 
suppose they can bring the dead back to life?” 

“No. But I may discover his murderer.” 

“Qh, Maria, Maria! this is absurd in the extreme !” 

Ts that you, signor?” called out the old lady Ernach, from the house 
as they came up, where she occupied her favourite place close to the open 
window. 

“Do you want anything?” was the Italian’s reply. 

“What in the world have you been talking over up there? The affairs 
of the state, one would say, at a rough guess. I watched you both until 
it grew too dark for my eyesight. Madame Brennan said she would lay 
her three daughters’ costumes against Maria's that you were making love. 
But I told her better. I know what love-making is as well as most 
people, and I never saw it made yet with the vehemence and gesticulation 
you have been using to-night. No, no, my good lady Brennan; let me 
alone for penetration : I can see as far through a millstone as you can.” 

“Your eyes are none of the youngest, either,” replied the Italian, whose 
irascibility was on this night easily excited. 

” Neither will yours be, sir, when you have lived to my age,” retorted 
the lady. “If they see as well as mine, and look as young, in ten years’ 
time, I'll eat them. And you, Maria, must sit moping your time away 

from home. I thought you would never come back. You might find me 
dead some day before you return, and much you would care !”’ 

“ Dear mother,” replied the passive girl, “I did not know you were ill, 
otherwise I would not have gone out.” 

“Ofcourse you knew nothing about it—you never do. And the swim- 
ming in the head that I have had all day !” 
Has it been worse to-night than usual ?” 
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* Yes, it has.. If you had been at home, as you ought to have been, I 
don’t know that I should not have sent for the doctor.” 

“ Shall I go now?” exclaimed Maria, anxious to atone. 

“T will call if you like, madame,” said Romelli; “ it is late, and-more 
fitting for me to be abroad than Maria. What shall I say?” 

“ Nothing at all. You need not trouble yourself, signor. I will see 
how I am to-morrow.” 

“ Dear, dear mother,” exclaimed Maria, in agitation—but a slight thing 
served to agitate her now—*“ let some one go for him. You know how 
positive his instructions were, that if the symptoms ever became violent, 
we were to send for him without delay.” 

“Is the child out of her senses?” screamed madame. ‘One would 
think I was going to die. Who said the symptoms were violent? Because 
the heat has caused an oppression in my head, you are to let your imagi- 
nation run away like this, Maria! The mystery is, how you younger 
ones escape brain fever, broiling yourselves out in the sun as you do, I 
am sure the weather gets hotter every year: it was nothing to this when 
I was a child.” 
~ “Shall I get you some medicine from the chemist’s?”’ asked Romelli. 

“The most advisable thing you can do, signer, is to take yourself 
away and get to bed. If you fetched a whole pharmacy of physic, and a 
dozen doctors behind it, I would neither take the one nor consult the other 
to-night,” continued the inconsistent dame. ‘ But you may step down 
to-morrow, signor, if you are at leisure, and see how I get on. I may 
be glad of some one to converse with, and Maria, I suppose, will be 
absent on this gadding bout ?” 


II. 


Hor and brilliant rose the sun on the day of the pilgrimage, and once 
more, as on the previous year, was St. Stephen's crammed with devotees. 
The priests, with their rich tones, chauted the solemn mass, whilst many 
a hundred knee was bent before them. 

The service concluded, and the pilgrims were filing out of the cathedral, 
when a relation’s hand was laid upon the arm of Maria Ernach, who 
walked about the middle of the procession. 

i Quick, quick, Maria! or you may be too late to see your mother 
ve!” 

Aghast and pale, she turned a look of inquiry at the speaker, and learnt 
that Madame Ernach had been stricken with apoplexy, and was then lying 
between life'and death. With a despairing cry, Maria darted forth, ‘an 
leaving the pilgrims to perform their journey without her, was soon at the 
bedside of her mother. 

“ Once, Maria,” began Signor Romelli, as on the fourth day from the 
above he sat with Maria watching the turns of Madame Ernach’s illness, 
“a remark was made in this house by—but you remember ; it is some- 
what more than a year ago—that one who professed to see the finger of 
the saints in every bargain they may make, or think they may perform, 
was but a priest-ridden whiner.” 

_ “ And recollect the circumstances in relation to which he spoke,” she 
interrupted, whilst a flush passed over her pale face. ‘ A deed of bitter 
injustice, nay, a series of deeds, had become known to Vienna, and the 
chief actor in them, in lieu of being reviled, as he merited, was raised to 
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a high pinnacle in the land. You defended his conduct, and said a divine 
influence might be traced through all he had done, and at last led him to 
his reward.” 

“ And Clairfait answered me. But let that pass. I merely wished to 
draw your remembrance to the words. What think you now of the inter- 
ference of the saints?” 

She looked up, as if waiting for an explanation. 

“ Depend upon it,” he continued, ‘“ this journey that you were so set 
upon, was not to be. You would have said the night before the pil- 

image, and I believe did say, that neither Heaven nor earth should 

eep you away; yet, if ever the Virgin interfered in an earthly event, it 
has been in this. 

Maria covered her face with her hands, to hide the despair that was 
seated there. ‘ Another year,” she murmured to herself—“ another year 
of suspense and waiting such as the last has been. I thought that would 
never pass; but now, twelve long months are added to it. May God 
support me through them !” 


III. 


Art the expiration of three months from the time of the attack, Madame 
Ernach’s health was so far restored as to admit of her removing to a dis- 
tant place, for change of air. Maria accompanied her, the Signor Ro- 
melli constituting himself their escort; and ere another moon was on its 
wane, Vienna was startled by the news that Maria had become the 
Italian’s wife ! 

It may have been some four or five weeks afterwards that a group of 
Viennese stood conversing close to the residence of Madame Ernach, who, 
with her daughter and son-in-law, was that evening expected home. 

** T have no patience with it!” exclaimed Madame Brennan, ‘“ Could 
any one have believed that the old lady, who has just had one foot in the 
and the other out, would hurry on the marriage in that style? 

y could not Maria have had it solemnised in her native place, as any 
decent-minded young lady would. Depriving one of the sight of the 
wedding-dresses |” 

“ And cheating us out of our fair share of bridal cake!’’ chimed in 
another indignant voice. 

“ And my daughters, who were to have been her bridesmaids,” conti- 
nued Madame Brennan, turning her heated face towards the assemblage; 
“it was an absolute promise to Gertrude, years ago! I should not wonder,” 
continued the excited matron, “if we hear that she went to church with- 


out —; 

“ Well, well,” uttered the Frau von Ringhen, “ of what moment is it 
who were her bridesmaids, or whether she had none, when it is said 
she cares little about the bridegroom? Is that true or not, Madame 
Brennan ?” 

True as the sun. Her choice, unless people used their eyes badly, 
fell y a that lost heretic, Francis Clairfait.’’ 

“Ay,” added Gertrude, “and I do believe the signor has followed 
Up as much out of spite as of love—spite that he was not her first 

“Gertrude vould have liked the signor’s choice to fall upon her,” 
laughed Carolina Ernach, ill-naturedly. 
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“J have liked him!” cried Gertrude, the startling earnestness of her 

_ manner testifying to its truth; “I would not have had anything to do 

. with the Signor Romelli—in that way—for all Austria. I never was 

for five minutes in his company but he made me quake in my shoes. He 
is @ mysterious man, that Italian.” 

“And it is a mysterious match, to my mind,” or nie the Frau von 
Ringhen. Marriages which are made up so covertly and hastily have 
a within the wheel, if we could but detect it.” 

ss again at her having no home provided, but coming home, as of 
old, to her mother’s. If appearances may be trusted, he lacks not the 
means amply to provide her with one.” 

“ Hist, hist!” uttered Hulda Ernach, as a — carriage drove up from 
the distance, and two ladies, its inmates, bowed to the collection of i 
who suddenly put themselves in motion, as if they were taking a quiet 
evening walk. 

“Holy Mother! did you see her?” uttered Madame Brennan. “ As 
much like a bride as I am like a camel.” 

“‘ No more smile on her face than there is on a stone image,” went on 
Gertrude. ‘And her eyes—did you ever see such?” 

“ What of her eyes?” cried Hulda. ‘There are no tears in them.” 

“No,” answered the Frau von Ringhen, “but there's something worse 
—misery, if | ever saw it.” 

* And where can the husband Romelli be?” screamed Carolina. “If 
ever I marry, my husband had better leave me to come home alone!” 


IV. 

THE time passed, to some dragging its weary length along, to others 
like a dream, and the period for the pilgrimage to Mariazell was again 
close at hand. Maria Ernach, now Maria Romelli, was seated in her 
mother’s home, the only one she had as yet been suffered toknow. There 
was much that was singular in the union, as had once been remarked by 
the Frau von Ringhen. Romelli did not live with his wife. He had con- 
tinued to occupy his former apartments, though his visits to the cottage 
were frequent. He was in general absent from both places in the day- 
time ; Maria never knew where, and probably did not care to inquire; 
and sometimes his absence would extend to several days together. 

She was seated now, busily employed upon a white garment, which to 
those versed in such matters told its own tale, being formed after the 
fashion of the Viennese pilgrim-costume. Maria looked haggard and 
careworn, very, very little like the blooming girl who had gone thither with 
Francis Clairfait two years before. Her state of health also was not such 
as to contribute to her, personal beauty, for she was likely to become a 
mother. 

Madame Ernach had stepped out to a friend’s for a dish of gossip, so 
Maria worked on without interruption, when the entrance of her hus 
aroused her. He bent his eyes angrily upon the dress. 

** So you are still at that worthless employment !’’ 

She did not answer. 

“ What if I were to lay my embargo upon it altogether?” 

“* Peace, peace, Jacopo; be generous, or at least just.” ’ 

“ Just! generous! what has either qualification to do with the impious 
errand you are bent upon ?” 
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“I am bent upon it,” she answered; “ you have long known me to 
be so.” 

“Ts it not: maddening to have a wife whose thoughts, instead of being 
given to a living husband, are concentrated upon a dead lover ?””’ 

“ Jacopo, you are my husband, and | will be to you a good and faithful 
wife. Let me perform the pilgrimage in peace, and this anxious desire, 
which I tell you has eaten into my very heart, will be over. If not suc- 
cessful in clearing up the mystery that envelopes his fate, I shall have the 
consolation of knowing that the effort has been made, and dwell on it no 
more but as a remembrance.” 

“Care you not that this impious concern should bring down vengeance 
upon you!” cried the Italian, passionately, “ thus to cherish the remem- 
brance of a heretic !” 

“ Patience and endurance!” she murmured, clasping her hands in 
anguish. “ Yet he is my husband!” 

‘Shame upon you to think so about him! I will tell it to the world; 
this very night shall they know it. You a good and faithful wife !” 

“ Ay,” she exclaimed, passionately, “tell them how I loved him; tell 
them Sow I knelt to you in all the agony of despair but the night before 
we were united, when I told you that death would be preferable to mar-_ 
riage with you; and that I knelt in vain. Tell them you knew before- 
hand that I could never love you; that I besought you in pity to spare 
me, if not wholly, at least until after this year’s pilgrimage, when my 
mind would be at rest. Tell them that you promised to accompany me, 
and aid me in my inquiries. Tell them that with your deceitful persua- 
sions and hidden power, which I have never yet fathomed, you won my 
mother over to your interests, and that she, who had never meaning] 
spoken to me a word, threatened me with the curse of the Church 
if I refused to marry you. ‘Tell them that ungenerous as you were then, 
ungenerous you are now. Go! tell it them! tell it all!” 

‘‘ What on earth is the matter now?” exclaimed Madame Ernach, 
entering the room, accompanied by her neighbour the Dame Bravantor, 
and the Frau Von Ringhen, the three having hesitated for an instant at 
the door, astonished at the unusual noise. ‘One would think, Signor 
Romelli, that you wanted to kill your wife. I did not give her to you 
for that, you know; and let me tell you, that if I had thought you would 
have ever offered her an unkind word, you might have gone to the country’s 
end before you should have had her.” 

** Why is Maria so headstrong, then?” returned the Italian. ‘“ What 
good can it possibly do her to make this pilgrimage ?”’ 

“It is not a question of what good it can do her to go, but of what 
harm it may do if we keep her away,” retorted Madame Ernach, who, of 
course, took Maria’s part since, as strenuously as she had espoused that 
of Romelli before, the marriage. “I think it is wrong for her to 
encounter the fatigue; but she says she knows she can bear it, and as 
her heart is so set upon it, why ——” it 

“ Ridiculous !” broke in the Italian, impatiently. “If her heart were 
set upon having a sail in a tub down the i ng would it be any reason 


for our aig wt 3 her to attempt it ?”’ 
“T have had five children,” interrupted Madame Ernach, “and four 


of them—may the saints be resting their innocent souls—were taken in 
early infancy to a better world : Maria, there, was the last. And permit 
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me to assure you, signor, that by the time as many are about you, you 
will have learnt that Maria, when in her present state of health, must 
not be contradicted.” 

A-murmur of applause from Madame Bravantor and the lady of 
Ringhen reached Romelli’s ear, proving to him how ineffectual would be 

attempt at dissent. 

Not that this journey would be advisable,” added Madame Bravantor, 
“if her mind were not so bent upon it. My opinion is, that the fatigue 
must inevitably be productive of mischief.” 

Not more than contradiction would be,” interrupted the mother. “I 
wish I could go myself; but she, dutiful girl that she is, will supplicate 
the Virgin for me, that I may be spared all such frightful attacks as the 
one I last year with difficulty recovered from.” 

“She thinks a deal more of whining over Francis Clairfait’s grave 
than of praying for you,” exclaimed the excited Romelli; whilst Maria 
remained, as from the period of their entrance, pale aud impassive. 

“ Stuff!” contemptuously ejaculated madame. “ Because there was 
some childish arestnning between them—which nobody knew better 
than yourself, signor—is Maria to think but of him? I would not have 
eared for the handsomest man that ever wore a moustache six moons 
after he had disappeared, whether in his grave, or to the Indies, or any 
other out-of-the-way place. And do you suppose Maria is different ?” 

“ Why does she harp so upon finding out the murderer of a heretic ?” 

“What matter if she does? She is none the nearer doing it. I am 
sure it would be a great satisfaction to our curiosities if anything should 
come up.” 

% He died by his own hand,” hissed the Italian; whilst his unhappy 
wife, as she heard the words, crossed her hands upon her bosom in prayer. 


V 


Aaain Maria Romelli, née Ernach, knelt before God in the crowded 
cathedral at Vienna. The morning—as it generally had been—was 
bright and sunny, and the pilgrims waited with impatience the conclusion 
of the services they were assisting at, to commence their journey. 

Romelli was with her. Little had it been his intention to make the 
pilgrimage, but the entreaties of Madame Ernach, the implied taunts of 
a whole conclave of busy friends, or a change in his own mind, had 
induced him to go. The devotees were in high humour, and joked and 
talked, those amongst them who had light hearts, more .profanely than 
Maria now liked to hear. Two years previously she had joked so herself. 

At length, for the second time in her life, Maria bent before the shrine 
in the gloomy church at Mariazell, chanting the Ave Maria. Oh! how 
different were the sensations of her bosom from those which had filled it 
when she first sang it there! With incredible strength, astonishing to 
the beholders, she had surmounted the toils of the pilgrimage. An 
unnatural excitement and expectation had buoyed her up, without which 
she could never have reached her destination; and this excitement had 
not yet passed. 

_ And now she stood alone over the grave of Francis Clairfait, weeping 
in insuppressible agony. But at a little distance, two years before, she 
had sat with him, Tistouing to his vows of love, dizzy with the intensity 
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of t bliss, and full of hope for the future. An unseen hand had 
dashed: siwoy, this happiness at one fell swoop, torn him from her, and 
hurled him into the next world, uncalled for and unprepared. 

‘What hast thou, my daughter?’’ demanded a priest, who, passing 
by the spot, was by her evident emotion. “ Art thou a sufferer 
in mind or in body, or both? What service can I render thee ?” 

Maria rose, and would have spoken, for she recognised the monk who 
had been an ear-witness to the scuffle between Francis and his assailant, 
but the hysterical sobs which struggled in her throat burst forth with 
renewed violence. 

At that moment the Signor Romelli, who in all probability had been 
seeking his wife, broke in upon them, and addressing her in harsh and 
loud language, would have dragged her from the grave. 

“THE MURDERER!” shrieked the priest, as he listened, and laid a 

hand upon hisarm. ‘“ Behold him!—secure him !—the murderer 
of Francis Clairfait !” 

“ Dotard !” screamed Romelli, “ be still. What mean you ?” 

“ As the Holy God in heaven is my Judge, you are the murderer of 
wr ait man who lies here! I should know your voice amid a thou- 

. For these two years have I listened for it. I heard the struggle 
between you on that fatal night.” 

“Raver! madman!” panted Romelli, as he strove to free himself from 
the of the holy man; but he contrived to retain his hold. 

“Help! help!” he shouted, to the distant crowd of pilgrims; “ him 
we have sought so long is here at last! Help to secure him until the 
officers of justice can arrive.” 

The words of the priest were not distinguished by them, but his 
struggle with Romelli was seen. The latter watched the crowd set off 
towards him, eager for his capture; yet he seemed to regard their 
ae with singular indifference, and shook off the priest. But his 
wife threw herself before him, and entwined her arms around his body, in 
such a manner that he could not free himself. 

“ Away, Maria, 7 !” he whispered. “Do you see this excited 
crowd sr ould you deliver me up to death ?” 

“Death! Then the priest is not mad !” 

* Loose me, I say!” 

“Who murdered Francis Clairfait?”’ she repeated, in the same whis- 
pered tone, which was inaudible to the priest. 

“I did,” he answered; his countenance, as he gazed on her, assuming 
its dreadfully sinister expression, and his white teeth glistening from 
between his pale and parted lips. 

“ And your motives ?” she gasped. 

“‘ They were various. You gave rise to the most powerful ; you who 
had led me on to love. Such love! his was but child’s fancy to it.” 

* You followed us from Vienna for the purpose of taking his life?” . 

“Not so. I followed you at the top speed of the fleetest horse ; but 
not to kill. That emanated afterwards from him.” 

‘Shame upon you for uttering it !” she exclaimed ; but her words were 
slowly uttered, for a faintness was stealing over her. 

“It did. I heard it all: I lay behind you on that night! His whis- 
pered vows of love, his mockery of me, and—oh! terrible sin !—his 
unholy intention, openly expressed, to wean you from your religion. 
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Murder, you would call it! It was an act. of justice demanded by 
Heaven.” 

- Maria had fallen upon the grass, powerless, when the crowd, shouting 
and indignant, came rushing up. 

“Tt is the murderer of the wer An np who was destroyed two 
years ago, and interred in this spot, in his sin,” explained the priest, lay- 
ing his hands once more upon Romelli. “I told you then I should know 
his voice again, and I call upon you now to secure him.” 

A hundred hands were stretched forth, when Romelli, with a gesture 
of haughtiness, waved them away. At the same moment he raised his 

hair—the hair which had hitherto been looked upon as his own—and 
removed it, and threw aside one or two of his outer garments, when he 
stood out to view a secret agent of the Jesuits, and a priest high in its 
order. 

The monk drew back in an attitude of humility; the pilgrims fell to 
the ground upon their knees ; for they saw the peculiar cross upon 
black garment, and knew that he who wore it was possessed of irresistible 

wer over them. _ 

“ Be not hasty to judge in future,” exclaimed Romelli to the priest, 
with condescending affability ; ‘‘ your present error shall be overlooked. 
And to you, my children,” he added, turning to the pilgrims, “ I would 
explain—albeit it becometh not the Church to put forth her reasons— 
that the miserable being you would have avenged was one accursed of 
God and the Holy See; whose blasphemies against the Church,’ even unto 
the very night he died, were such as to render his removal an act of merit 
and of necessity.” 

The pilgrims became convinced that a very saint was before them, and 
that he who lay buried beneath was a brand, not snatched from the burn- 
ing ; whilst Jacopo Romelli, in his saintly character, invoked aloud upon 
their heads the Virgin Mary’s blessing. 

Maria was borne to one of the inns at Mariazell, and after some hours 
of pain—it may have been eighteen or twenty—the death-wail of a pre- 
maturely-born infant was heard within the chamber. The spirit of its un- 
happy mother was about to follow it. 

“ Whose wife am I?” she exclaimed to Jacopo Romelli, who, on the 
report reaching him that she was dying, entered the chamber, command- 
ing’ every one else to leave it. 

“ You are not a wife—you never have been one,”’ he replied. ‘“ The 
ceremony was but performed in consideration of your scruples. Should 
you survive, you must expiate the sin by penance and rigorous living. I 
will procure you admission to one of the most rigid of our convents.” 

“ And your sin?” she faintly rejoined, a sarcastic expression, even in 
that last hour, lighting her features; ‘‘ how is yours to be expiated?” 

“IT received my dispensation beforehand,” he answered, with a com- 
plaisant smile. “I deemed it necessary, for the salvation of your soul, to 
hold unbounded influence over you, that you might be weaned from the 
heresy instilled into you by Francis Clairfait.” 

“Go to my mother,” she cried, every indignant feeling within her 
aroused to agony ; “ tell her who it was she was cajoled to bestow her 
daughter upon—that the teachers of our faith, those we look up to as 
something divine, hoodwink us to the last, and perpetrate every crime 
under the name of religion, Go! show her all you have done, and its 
worthy motives.” 
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“No,” replied Romelli, calmly ; “ my mission in Vienna is over. The 
work I went there to perform, and in which I have been apem a em- 


ployed, has been so aren pega Soe vir a yop es$ ex- 
hands; whilst I proceed to far-off countries, the accredited 
agent of the Holy See.” 


There was no answer, and the Jesuit, looking closer, perceived that a 

for the worse had arisen to her countenance. 

*‘ Confess to me, Maria,” he exclaimed, soothingly, his heart returning, 
with the certainty of losing her, to its once wild affection. ‘ I will ad- 
minister to you the last sacraments. ‘There is no time to be lost.” 

“ Never !” she answered, excitement giving a momentary strength to 
her voice, rarely heard at the approach of death. “ I hurl back such re- 
ligion at you! A faith that can sanction the acts you have been guilty of, 
is but a blasphemous mockery. In this, my last and great extremity, I 
take to my heart the creed of my dear father and of Francis Clairfait. I 
will trust, as they did, in my Redeemer. Away! away! Leave my last 
moments to commune with Him in peace.” 

“ Maria! cease this madness, or you will be buried in the heretic’s 

ve,” 

“ As you will,” she feebly answered. ‘I shall not be the less raised at. 
the last day by my Saviour. He suffered, in His great love, for all sin- 
ners who trust in Him. Ay,” she faintly continued, a placid smile illu- 
minating her features, on which the shades of death were gathering— 
* ay, even for me, though I die a heretic.” 








THE WAYSIDE SPRING. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


On! a sacred thing is the wayside spring, 

That runneth so clear and bright, 
That floweth along, a gladsome thing, 

Nor stayetl by day or night ; 
Where the thirsty reaper laves his brow 

When the harvest time is nigh, 
And the herdsman leads his kine to bow 

Where its waters sparkling lie. 


Wert thou a gem in the mystic clime 
Of some hidden cave of earth? 
Was not the sun of the bright spring time 
Shining upon thy birth ? 
For in winter thou flowest as clear and free 
As beneath the summer sky— 
A king, if one upon earth may be, 
of immortality ! 


A blessing be on thee, wayside spring, 
That givest health to all— 
To the flowers that spring—the leaves that cling, 
Where thy crystal waters fall : 
Thy pebbly grit makes glad the spot 
When summer flowers are fled ; 
Fount of the greensward, that dieth not 
In thy clear and pearly bed! 
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CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE MOORS.* 


Ar the period when the followers of the Arabian prophet, flushed with 
victory and religious ardour, were advancing in irresistible masses along 
the ‘Atlas, from the Nile to the ocean; at the time that the Khalif 
Walid Abu’l Abbas was ascending the throne of Damascus, and Muza 
master of Mughribu-l-ausat, ‘‘the middle western region,” and Mugh- 
ribu-l-Aksa, “the extreme west,” as the Arabs designated ancient 
Mauretania and Numidia—our Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis—the 
Goths were wasting their feeble remnant of power in internal dissensions. 
Raised to the throne in the year 700, Witiza having drawn upon himself 
the resentment of a whole nation by his numerous acts of tyranny, he 
was expelled ten years afterwards, and Roderick, chief of the Ys Le 
was elected in his stead. But no sooner had he attained to power than 
Roderick committed the same excesses; and, given up to pleasure, he 
soon caused even the capricious tyrant whose Bac he had taken to be 

tted. The sons of Witiza, backed by their uncle Oppas, Archbishop 
of Seville, and still more so by public discontent, were laying the seeds of 
open rebellion in the south of Spain. 

Mauretania being conquered and pacified, the Berbers subjected or 
converted, the Wali Muza wrote to the Khalif, asking permission to carry 
the sword of faith into the peninsula of Andalusia, Jaziruh al Andalus, 
a name given by the Arabs to Spain and Portugal, as we speak of the 
Peninsular War in our own times, and which M. Louis Viardot ridicu- 
lously enough translates ‘the island of Andalusia.” The Arabs were not 
80 ignorant. Muza described the land of his ambition in glowing colours, 
“Tt is,” he said, “a Syria, in the beauty of its sky and soil ; a Yaman, 
in softness of climate; an India, in its flowers and its perfumes; an 
Egypt, in its fruits; a China, in its precious metals.” The Khalif did 
not hesitate in granting leave to conquer such a land of promise. 

Not only were the Arabs propitiated by the faction of the Witiza, but 
the port of debarkation, Ceuta, was delivered up to them by the Count 
Julian. The reason of this treachery is explained by a legend which 
has little more than the romance of the thing to recommend it. It was 
the custom of the Gothic kings to bring up the children of their chief 
oflicers at court, by way of hostages. Among those thus educated at the 
court of Roderick was Florinda, whose charms inspired the profligate 
king with a violent passion. Forgetting the respect due to his eminent 
vassal, Roderick abused the advantages of his ay and. hence the 
outraged father was led to oer to the Arabs for revenge. The name 
of La Cava, given by Spanish tradition to the daughter of Julian, and 
of Alifa to her maid, would indicate the Arabian origin of the legend. 

From Ceuta, Tarif Aban Malak passed over first at the lent of five 
hundred horsemen, landing without resistance at the spot where rose up 
in after times the town of Tarifa. In the spring of the following year, 
711, another distinguished Arab chieftain, Tarik Aban Zyad, crossed the 
Bab al Zakak, “the narrow gate,” as they designated the straits, and 
landed on the green peninsula, 4/ Jazirah al Hadrah, the name of which 
is still preserved in that of the town which rose up close by—Algesiras. 





* Histoire des Arabes et des Mores d’Espagne, &c., par Louis Viardot. 2 tomes. 
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Theodomir, whom the Arabs call Tadmir, offered some slight but ineffec- 


tual edd to the descent of the Arabs. Tarik, surrounded by num- 
bers, his vessels, as Cortez did on a similar occasion when 
landing in Mexico, and took refuge on the rock which has ever since 
borne his name, Jibal Tarik (Gibraltar). The opposing Goths were soon 

and the Arabs advanced thence to the westward as far as the 
Wadi, or river Anas (whence Guadiana), and the Phenician town of 
Sid . " 

Roderick, fully aroused by this time to a sense of his danger, collected 
troops from all parts of the vast Gothic empire, and placing himself at 
their head, he went forth to give the enemy battle. The two armies 
met on the borders of the Wad al Lethe, now Guadalété, not far from 
Xeres. We shall give an account of the battle, as related by Conde, 
from the Arabian historians : 

Roderick appeared before Sidonia, at the head of an army of 80,000 men, 
among whom were all the nobles of the kingdom. Tarik did not allow himself to 
be intimidated by the sight of this numerous army, which appeared like a 
troubled sea; for although the Mussulmen were much inferior in number, they 
were much in arms, in skill, and in valour. The first and hind ranks 
of the Chris were armed with cuirasses of iron and leather ; others were 
without such armour, but were armed with lances, swords, and shields, and the — 
light troops with bows, and arrows, and slings, and some, again, with iron-knobbed 
clubs, battle-axes, and scythes. The Arab chiefs called together their followers, 
more especially the cavalry, which was dispersed in the country, under their 
distinctive banners, and being all assembled, Tarik disposed them in squadrons, 
and addressed them, to inspire them with confidence in their struggle with the 
Christians. The two armies met in the fields watered by the Wad al Lethe, ona 
Sunday, the second day of the moon of Ramazan. The earth shuddered and 
trembled under their feet ; the air resounded with the noise of drums and shrill 
and warlike trumpets (anafils), and the fearful shouting of both armies. They 
attacked one another with equal bravery, although very unequal in numbers, 
for there were four Christians against every Mussulman. The battle began at 
break of day, and was maintained with equal bravery on both sides, and the 
slaughter lasted, without any advantage being derived to one side or the other, 
till night put a stop to the horrors of the scene. The two armies passed the 
night on the field of battle, waiting with the utmost impatience for break of day 
to recommence the fearful struggle. Day came, and with it the battle was resumed 
= gy Ks both sides, and the furnace of fight remained lit up from 

The third day of this bloody combat, Tarik saw that the Mussulmen were be- 

ning to lose courage, and to give way before the Christians. So, holding in 

horse, and rising in his stirrups, he called out, “ O! Mussulmen, conquerors 
of the Mughrib, where are you going ? where will an inconsiderate flight lead 
you? You have the sea behind, the enemy before you; no resource remains to 
you but in your valour and the help of God. Do, brave followers, as you see 
me do.” And 80 saying, he rushed forward on his powerful steed, and over- 
throwing all who were in his way to the right or left,;he got as far as the 
Christian banners, where, recognising King Roderick, who was seated in a war- 
chariot, ornamented with ivory, and drawn by robust white mules, and who 
him wore a mantle of purple, embroidered with gold, and had on his 
head a diadem of pearls, he attacked him, and pierced lim with his lance. 
The miserable Roderick fell dead; for God killed him by,the hand of Tarik, 
and came to the aid of the Mussulmen. The latter, following the example’ ot' 
th the Christians to pieces, they having disbanded at the death 
of fled in a panic. Arabs pursued them with their cavalry, 
and the sword of the Mussulman was glutted with blood on every side. So 


prices $e me that God alone, who created them, knows the number: the soil 
remained for many long years afterwards covered with bones. 


It were almost needless to say that the account given in the Spanish 
chronicles of this battle differs considerably from that of the Arabs. 
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They not only make it last three days, but for a whole week ; they make 
Tarik’s army amount to thirty or forty thousand men, almost all cavalry ; 
and, to them, Roderick was not slain either by Tarik or any 
other Arab. He is said to have escaped the massacre, and to have fled 
into Portugal or Gallicia, where he took refuge in a convent, repented 
of his sins, and died in the odour of sanctity. His name has remained 
among the most celebrated in the legends of chivalry and popular 


romance. 

The value of Conde’s Arabic authorities has been much impaired in 
recent times by Professor Shakspear’s translation of Al Makkari’s history 
of the same epoch ; and still more so by the labours of Gayangos, who 
collated the MSS. of Al Makkari in the British Museum, with others 
in the same collection and in the Bodleian Library, as well as with that 
in the Gottingen Library, and which had been translated by Lembke in 
the first volume of his Spanish history. It has also been shown that 
Conde was a passable but not an accomplished Arabic scholar, and many 
mistakes and contradictions occur in his text; but these detractions 
from the merit and authenticity of his labours do not affect such passages 
as we here quote, and which the reader may look upon as legendary as - 
much as historical, if he so chooses, The very mystery in which events 
and occurrences of the dark yet chivalrous Be of the Gothic empire 
are inevitably nae up, imparts to them a peculiar interest; and it 
remains a good deal with the reader, by comparing authorities, and by a 
judicious balancing of evidence in his own mind, to distinguish the real 
from the unreal. The account given by Conde’s Arab authorities of the 
battle of Guadalété affords a good example of what we mean. The de- 
seription of Roderick’s war chariot of ivory, of his mules to match, and 
of his head-dress of pearls—more in esteem among the Orientals than 
the Goths—show at once that the picture was drawn to suit the 
idea which the Arabs would form to themselves of what the King of 
the Goths should be, rather than what he was; and the calmness with 
which he awaited the lance of his Muhammadan opponent is tempered 
to that strong religious feeling which saw in everything a direct inter- 
ference of the Deity in their favour. 

The battle of Guadalété decided the fate of the Gothic monarchy. It 
perished with the king; and the Spaniards, struck with terror and de- 
prived of a head, no longer atic but partial and fruitless acts 
of resistance to the arms of the Mussulmen. Muza, who, according to 
certain Arabian chronicles, had despatched the head of Roderick, em- 
balmed in camphor, to the Khalif, with the account of the great battle, 
“more terrible than the day of the last judgment,” grew jealous at 
this striking success of his lieutenant, wrote to him to await his arrival 
before proceeding to further conquests, and hastened to take his de- 

for the coast of Andalusia at the head of 18,000 cavalry. But 

arik, backed by Count Julian, resolved upon taking advantage of his 
success ; and, to this effect, he divided his army into three divisions; one 
of which, under Muguaz al Rumi, a renegade, took possession of Cor- 
dova; another overran Malaga, Elvira, and Ecija; the third, led by Tarik 
in person, carried Jaen (Gienna), in a central line; and the three divi- 
sions reuniting, appeared before Toledo, the then capital of the Gothic 
empire, and a strong and populous city; but such was the panic caused 
by the rapid movements of t e Arabs, that it yielded without a blow, 
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and was treated in the same magnanimous spirit that Omar had shown 
at Jerusalem, Amru at Alexandria, and Muza at Ceuta and Tangiers. 

Muza, in the mean time, following a direction different from that 
pursued by the first invaders, had taken possession of the city of His- 
palis, of which the Arabs made Asbilia, and the Spaniards Seville. Merida, 
whither the Queen Egilone had taken refuge with a few noble Goths, 
alone offered any resistance to the conqueror of Mughrib: 

The siege ——— long to Arab impatience, and was bravely opposed. The 
besiegers, chiefly horsemen, had no machines by which they could overthrow 
bastions. Although Muza, after many daily and bloody s shes, had suc- 
ceeded in drawing the most gallant defenders of the place into an ambuscade, he 
still found it necessary to send for Abd al Assiz (his son, whom he had left in 
command of Morocco), and who came to him at the head of a small body of 
horsemen and of Berber archers. Without hope of succour, with their provisions 
failing, and threatened with insurrection on the part of the poorer inhabitants, 
the leaders of the besieged, seeing this reserve arrive, made up their minds to 
submit. Their envoys, the Arabian historians relate, found Muza in his tent, 
with a long white beard, his features wrinkled with age and fatigue. He received 
them kindly; but wishing, he said, to consult his officers, he deferred proposing 
conditions till the morrow. During the night, Muza trimmed his beard, dyed it 
. black, and plastered his face, so that in the morning the envoys could scarcely 
recognise the old man of the evening before. “Can you,” said they to their 
fellow-citizens, when they returned to the city, “fight any longer against men 
who grow young at their will? We saw the king old yesterday and young to- 
day.” Notwithstanding the obstinate resistance of Merida, Muza granted the 
same generous terms of capitulation as Tarik had done to Toledo. 


From Merida the Wali advanced to Talavera, where his lieutenant, 
Tarik, awaited to pay his obeisance, but not till he had subjected the 
whole of Castille. The jealousy of the Wali was not long in manifesting 
itself. No sooner had he arrived at Toledo than he repaired to the al- 
casar (al kasr, the castle) to claim a precious table, which has since received 
the denomination of al-maida, or the table, par excellence. It was said 
to be of emerald, and not less than sixty-three feet in length. It was 
also said to be the famous table of Solomon, brought into Spain when 
the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar.* 

Tarik brought the table, but as it wanted afoot Muza took advantage 
of this frivolous pretext to load his general with abuse, to deprive him of 
his command, ois throw him into prison,—nay, it is said, even, to have 
the conqueror of Guadelété bastinadoed, notwithstanding the entreaties of 
his friends in arms. But the most peremptory orders of the Khalif, who 
did not wish to leave in inactivity “one of the best swords of Islam,”’ 
soon ey ong the Wali to consent to a public reconciliation, which was 
received by the whole army with shouts of joy. 

Theodomir attempted for some time a king of guerilla warfare against 
the Arabs, but he was at length attacked near Lorca, and his followers were 
beat and dispersed. The legends relate that, wishing after this discom- 
fiture to capitulate upon good terms, he took refuge in the little strong- 
hold of Orihuela (Orcelis), the walls of which he lined with women wear- 
ing military helmets, and their hair tied under the chin in imitation of 
the beards of warriors. Abd al Assiz, seeing so numerous a garrison, 





* According to M. Reinaud (“ Monuments Arabes, Persans, et Turcs”), it was 
more oe | e table which adorned the triumph of Titus, and which sub- 

uently fell into the hands of ‘the Vandals of Africa. It is generally supposed 
to have of malachite. 
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prepared to besiege the place, but the same night Theodomir himself re- 
ired to the tent of the Wali’s son, under guise of an envoy from 
odomir. The Arab chief granted him at once the terms which he 
for, and so pleased was he with the courage, presence of mind, 
noble confidence of the Gothic chieftain, that he left him the com- 
mand of seven towns forming the province of Murcia, called by the 
Arabs Land of Tadmir, with the condition only of paying a small annual 
tribute in money and . 

The subjugation of what remained of the peninsula was rather a mili- 
tary promenade than a war of conquest. Tarik carried the sword in one 
direction, Abd al Assiz in another, and Muza in a third. The latter is 
even said to have made an inroad into France to Narbonne, from whence 
he brought back several “silver idols”—that is to say, statues of saints. 
In two years, 712 to 714, the Arabs made themselves masters of the 
whole of the Peninsula. 

The whole of Spain and Portugal subjected, Muza had nothing left 
but to quarrel with his lieutenant about the division of spoils, and so far 
were these scandalous.scenes carried, that the Khalif found it necess 
to summon both before him at Damascus. ‘Tarik set off at once, an 
in order to justify himself in the presence of the Vicar of God, he enu- 
merated his victories and pleaded poverty. ‘Better than the testi- 
mony of Mussulmen,” he said, “even the Christians will tell you if I 
was cruel, if I was cowardly, if I was ft 

Muza, who had gathered up on his way the treasures deposited at 
Toledo, Cordova, and Seville, and who led in his train four hundred noble 
Goths as hostages, did not arrive in Syria till some time afterwards. He 
appeared before the Khalif with his rival, and the emerald table, the first 
cause of their quarrel, once more appeared between them. By presenting 
at that moment the missing foot, which he had purposely abstracted as a 
trophy, Tarik proved to the Khalif that it was he, and not Muza, who had 
captured this renowned table, destined as a present for the Khalif, 
Sulayman, brother and successor of Walid I., who had died in the interval, 
had the old Muza outrageously bastinadoed, fined him in the enormous 
sum of one hundred thousand portions of gold, and exiled him in Mecca, 
where the conqueror of Morocco and Spain perished soon afterwards of 
grief, upon hearing of the tragical end of all his sons: an illustrious and 
sad example of the ingratitude of kings. 

Abd al Assiz, after establishing his court at Toledo, as Amir of Africa 
and Spain, had wedded with great pomp, as much by policy as affection, 
his prisoner, the widow of the last King of the Goths, whom the Spaniards 
call Egilone, and the Arabs Ayala, with the surname of Umm-al-Issam, 
or the mother of precious necklaces. Sulayman, jealous of the power of 
Muza’s sons, two others of whom ruled in Western Africa, took advan- 
tage of this marriage to assert that Abd al Assiz had been won over to 
the faith of the Christians by his wife; and he commissioned five bravos to. 
Africa, to deprive Muza’s two sons of their lives; and five others into 
Spain, who assassinated the unfortunate husband of Egilone when at 
morning prayer in the mosque of his country house. 

Ayub ban Habib al Lakmy, cousin of Abd al Assiz, assumed the in- 
terim command, and removed the seat of government to Cordova, in order 
to be in a more central situation, and yet within easy reach of Africa; a 
June.—vou. XCII. NO. CCCLXVI. N 
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feeling which appears to have contributed in no small degree, with a few 
occasional exceptions, to keep the seat of Moorish government south of 
the Sierra Morena. The similarity of climate and vegetation of the — 
southern and Mediterranean provinces of Spain with countries to which 
they were most accustomed, must have also had much influence in 

ining the chosen sites for residence, and most favoured seats of 
government, with the Arabs and Moors. 

Ayub’s successor, Al Hayur, carried his arms into the southern 
vinces of France—a system of devastation which was also continued by the 
fourth Amir, AlSamah. This latter chieftain, called Zama in the old 
French chronicles, laid siege to Toulouse, and would infallibly have taken 
that city had it not been for Eudes or Odon, Duke of Aquitania, who came 
to its relief with an army far outnumbering the small band of Mussulmen. 
The Amir nevertheless did not refuse the combat. “ Do not fear this 
multitude,” he said to his followers; “if God is with us, who will be 
~ gure us?” How often has the God of Battles been invoked in behalf 

injustice, of aggression, and of conquest! The Mussulman fought 
with te valour, but Al Samah having been slain in the mélée, the 
Arabs retired slowly, and in good order, to Narbonne, where Abd al 
Rhaman, “the servant of the most merciful,” commonly written 
Abderame, kept the Christians of Gothic Gaul in subjection, and even 
suppressed the insurrection which had broken out in the mountains at the 
news of the disasters of ‘Toulouse. 

Ambisah, fifth amir, carried his conquests beyond Lyons to Autun. 
The Arabs, curiously enough, called the first-named city after its Latin 
appellation, Lugdunum, Lundun, or as Viardot writes it, Loundoun, the 

unciation being precisely the same as London. The Amir was, how- 
ever, slain on this adventurous expedition, and his successors satisfied 
themselves in levying tribute, and persecuting the divers inhabitants of 
the Peninsula—Romans, Goths, Iberians, and Jews. The ninth Amir in 
succession was punished by the Khalif for his tyrannical exactions, and 
made to ride on an ass, bare-headed, his hands tied, through those cities 
which had suffered most from his rapacity. 

Abd al Rhaman, the brave old chieftain of Narbonne, next succeeded 
to the supreme command in Spain, and he set about making extensive 
ew forthe subjugation of the whole of Gaul. For the first time, 

owever, since the conquest of the Peninsula, a rebel made his appear- 
ance among the Arabs themselves. Abd al Rhaman had been succeeded 
in the government of Gothic Gaul by one Abu Nazah, whom the French 
called Munuza, and who had wedded a beautiful young Christian, called 
Lampegie, daughter of the Duke of Aquitania. Abu Nazah, partly for 
love of his wife, partly in jealousy of Abd al Rhaman, sided with his 
father-in-law. ‘The stern Mussulman marched against his recreant 
countryman, surrounded him at a place called by the Arabs Al Bab, “ the 
gate,” supposed to be Puycerda; and the unfortunate victim of love, 
endeavouring to fly with his wife, perished amid the rocks of the Pyren- 
nees, Lampegie remaining as a prisoner to the Amir. “ By Allah!” ex- 
claimed the latter, when he first contemplated his fair prize, “ never was 
wh a chase made in these mountains;” and he hastened to 
off the wretched daughter of Aquitania’s duke to the harem of the 
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Nor was the duke himself much more fortunate. Abd al Rhaman 
carried everything before him. The disaster of Toulouse was revenged 
by the sack of the city. The Duke Eudes and his followers were almost 
exterminated before por rat tee eso eet Berit 
Toulouse, and the irresistible Mussulman advanced unop 
Poitiers to Tours, where, by delivering up the famous basilica of Saint 
Martin to the flames, he proposed to himself to expel for ever Christianity 
from its chief sanc or stronghold—the temple of idolatry, as the 
austere worshippers of One God called it. 

Happily for France and for the Christian world, there was at this time 
one man alive capable not only of competing with Muhammadan prowess 


and fanaticism, but endowed with vigour, talent, and gallantry sufficient 
to drive them back to beyond the Iberian mountains. This was the 


renowned Karl, or Charles Martel, who, under the title of Mayor of the 
Palace, had in reality ruled the Francs under three different phantom 
kings—Clotaire IV., Chilperic II., and Thiérry II. Charles Martel, 
called from the banks of the Rhine, where he was engaged in subjecting 
some German tribes,‘ by this pressing danger, hastened to convoke the 
warriors of all the different states which had been united under the 
sceptre of Clovis. Abd al Rhaman withdrew after the sack of Tours 
(disputed by the Frank chroniclers) before the gathering cloud, and 
hastened to assemble his squadrons dispersed over the country to oppose 
his redoubtable opponent. Nor did Kaldus, as the Arabs called the 
renowned Karl, permit his opponents to be long in suspense. About the 
middle of October, 732, he presented himself before them, at the head of 
his-warlike band, not far from the town of Poitiers : 


The fate of the world was about to be decided. The barbarians of Austrasia 
scarcely suspected what destinies were about to be confided to their swords; and 
yet a confused feeling of the grandeur of the struggle they were about to engage 
in seemed to be generally prevalent. The Mussulmen also on their side hesitated 
for the first time. For seven long days the East and the West contemplated one 
another with hatred and fear. The two armies, or rather the two worlds, mutually 
inspired astonishment at the difference of their physiognomies, their arms, their 
costumes, and their tactics. The Franks viewed with surprise these brown 
men, with white turbans, white mantles, round shields, thin sharp swords, long 
Moorish darts (zagaye), cantering about upon their fiery steeds amidst clouds of 
dust. The Mussulman shaiks, on their sides, galloped backwards and forwards 
before the Gallo-Teutonic lines, to contemplate those giant Northmen, with their 
long fair hair, their glittering helmets, their cloaks of buffalo-skin, their long 
swords, and their enormous battle-axes. At length, on the seventh day, the 
Arabs and the Moors issued forth from their tents, took up their position on the 
plain in battle order, and, after the morning prayer, Abd al Rhaman gave the 
signal of combat. 

Confident in his fortune as much as in his faith, the Amir of the Mussulmen 
hoped for ancther battle of Guadalété. He calculated upon another struggle— 
another of those decisive combats upon which the fate of states are made to 
depend—in favour of Islamism. But the Arabs were no longer those poor warriors, 
at once abstemious and enthusiastic, who had conquered at Xeres by their impe- 
tuosity and ardour. Always brave, always proud, but embarrassed by immense 
treasure, they could no longer put into execution with their usual suddenness 
those rapid cavalry movements, those irresistible charges, which made victory 
almost as swift as their gallop; and the Franks, on the other hand, formed in close 
rank, received those charges as immoveably as hummocks of ice. (‘ Glacialiter 
manent adstricti,” says Isidore de Beja.) 

The Aquitanians also effected a diversion towards evening, by attacking the 
Mussulman camp loaded with treasure; and a large body of Arabs having been 
N 2 
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withdrawn from the field of battle, to meet this unexpected onslaught in the rear, 
the movement brought disorder into the ranks, and, notwithstanding many pro. 
digies of valour, the Muhammadan army was at length broken, dispersed, and 
nearly exterminated by adversaries no less brave than themselves, not less steady, 
much more numerous also, and who were fighting in their own country pro aris 
po Abd al Rhaman on the field of combat, and the feeble remnant 
his army that escaped from slaughter made its way back to Narbonne, which 
Charles Martel endeavoured ineffectually to carry by assault. He ravaged the 
pevsvemmtrnp byw ty. whose barons, all Christian as they were, made common 
cause with the Arabs, to preserve themselves from the ferocity of the Franks. 
This signal victory saved France, and possibly the whole Christian 
world. the banner of Islamism, conqueror of the Greeks as well as 
of the Iberians, and already threatening Constantinople, had waved 
from the towers of Paris, it would have been difficult to have found at 
that moment in Central Europe a power sufficiently strong to oppose 
itself successfully to the double torrent of Orientals pouring along the 
two channels of the Rhine and the Danube to unite in the heart of 
Germany. Then the religion of Muhammad would have been the 
Catholic, the universal religion. “One might,” says M. Louis Viardot, 
“establish upon such a supposition an interesting controversy ; ask oneself, 
for example, if the substitution of one form of worship for another would 
ream have altered the destiny of the modern world, and if the genius 
of Europe would have been more constrained and limited in its develop- 
ment by a religion sprung from Arabia than by one sprung from Pales- 
tine. hen we remember Jean Huss, Galileo and the Inquisition, we 
are permitted to doubt if this would have been the case, and to believe 
that Europe would no more have been found wanting in progress under 
the law of Muhammad than under that of Jesus.” We may, however, 
without any sectarian bigotry, express our dissent with these views of a 
liberal and not unenlightened writer. Several of the leading features of 
Islamism, as the principle of fatality, the admission of only one book— 
the Kuran—the debasement of the sex, the repudiation of the arts, and 
others, are more opposed to civilisation than even the Inquisition and 
many other practices and tenets of priestcraft and popery—institutions 
superim by the West upon the Christianity that emanated from the 
East. But these features of Islamism appear in modern times to be less 
inexorable than popery—for the Turk is admitting works of science and 
literature largely; he is beginning to appreciate and patronise the fine 
arts; he entertains some general ideas concerning prejudice and intole- 
rance; and he has been taught even to esteem the sex—-so it is difficult 
even in the present day to say what Islamism may not have become had 
it been modified by European instincts and development. 
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THE MINER'S TALE. 


FOUNDED ON A TRADITION CURRENT AMONG THE MINERS OF 
CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


_A wWEARY man was Griffith Owen; sick at heart and sore of foot. 
Long seemed the mountain way, and heavy the load of glittering trinkets 
and rustic finery in the ponderous pack. Many asteep mile had Griffith, 
the os aap plodded since the sunrise; at many an inn had he in 
vain displayed his tempting wares; many a cottage had he fruitlessly 
yisited. The times were bad, for war, like the Arab wind of death, had 
swept over England, and the angel of destruction had visited alike noble’s 
tower and peasant’s hut, nor had stayed his hand even at the “ lintel 
dashed with blood.” 

Hard times they were when the flames of civil war glowed over the 
land; brother fought against brother, and armies more terrible than those 
of the stranger, 


Like the wind’s blast, never resting, homeless, 
Stormed o’er the war-convulsed earth. 


Hard times for the peasant, for what the Cavalier trooper spared, the 

Ironside bore off; and the mountaineer, who to-day might be playing 

the humble but generous host to some Royalist officers in his poor home, 

was to-morrow, perhaps, on his way, as a fetnded malignant, toa bloody 
vein the courtyard of the nearest fortress. 

What broad pieces had village lovers now to waste on pedlars’ gew- 
gaws, when half their hard-earned earnings went to swell the forced loan 
of some parliamentary commissioner, who had all the power of an Eastern 

t without his attempering mercy? What heart had pale-cheeked 
maidens for gaudy love-knots and gay tirings, when they were cower- 
ing by their father's hearth, spinning by firelight in the barred-up cottage, 
listening to some panic-stricken messenger from the nearest town, or, 
ee weuling out in the twilight to drive home the now almost wild 
sheep from the rock-strewn mountain side? 

The Royalist cause, at the time of the great civil war of which we now 
write, was at its lowest ebb. Monk, the fiery wielder of the dead giant’s 
sword, had overawed with it those who already longed for the restoration. 
Those beautiful valleys of Caernarvonshire, of which I write, had rung 
long since with the craek of fire-arms ; long since had those mountains, on 
which Owen gazed now as he had when an infant, gave back the echoes 
of death as ifr with the reverberations of a spirit’s voice, and with them, 
sounds no less terrible, the execrations and the maddened cries of strug- 
gling men. The old towers built by great chiefs, whose names were still 
current in the country side, in the song and legend of the mountaineer 
and the dalesman, had fallen, too, ns the iron hand of Cromwell— . 
last relics, glass statues of an expired feudalism, shattered by the genius 
of democratic fanaticism—their fall, like the last throbs of a strong man 
dying, had shaken the land as with an earthquake. Castles, which the 
peasant who lived near them had been accustomed to consider as eternal 
as the mountains, those tombstones of former worlds which towered above 
them—they passed from the scene like the clouds with which their turrets 
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had so long held dark communion with him. The old rock nests had 
been polled down and the birds had flown, and the proud descendants of 
the Cambrian kings—once the glory of the allie beneath—were 
wanderers now, ay, and even beggars in a foreign land. 

An unnatural ful had followed the storm thunders, for in these distant 
and lonely valleys of Merionethshire, where our scene lies, the stray broad 
sheet of the day had not reached for weeks. But when some passing tra- 
veller brought word to the anxious listeners at the village inn, that Monk 
was ruling with a rod of iron, that plots were hatched but to be discovered, 
that the Ro alists crept to their hiding-places like birds of night at the 
approach off day, at which news the Royalist shrugged his shoulders, bit 
his lips, swore an oath or two in his sleeve, and preserved a very prudent 
silence, while the Puritan smiled grimly, and uttered, with due twang and 
emphasis, some text adapted to the occasion. 

ow could Owen, then, sell his gay treasures in times like these, when 
the sour fathers of village maidens thought silken ringlets hooks of the 
ey tempter, and ribands that adorned them, snares of Apollyon him- 
? 


It was almost evening—a summer eyening—when our friend the 
pedlar turned from the great road that leads from the eagle-towered 
city of Caernarvon into the heart of Merionethshire, and trudged away 
over a steep mountain-path in the direction of Drws y Coed, “the door of 
the wood,” a pass formed by the great granite roots of Snowdon, that 
stretch forth like the feelers of some giant monster frozen to stone—a spot 
which, as its name and the legends appertaining thereto indicate, was 
once covered by dense forests, the haunt of the boar, the deer, and the 
wolf, where the Welsh kings hunted animals scarce less savage than 
themselves. In the western sky, “night’s great pageant” was com- 
mencing ; in th: ..orizon, was streaming up a red light as of some burning 

town, the fainter reflection of which, fainter and calmer as of a dawn 
before its time, lit the peaks of the eastern mountains, suffusing them 
with a rosy light, as if the internal fire of a volcano was shining through 
its a casket, rendered transparent by some spirit of a bygone religion 
that still haunted its summit. 

On strode manfully the pedlar, encumbered as he was with his heavy 
pack, clambering over jutting masses of rock, and keeping his eye fixed 
on the ground to trace out the ill-defined path which led from one 
hamlet to another ; but one mile led but to another steeper than the last, 
and still no village in sight. In vain he gazed below on the lakes, as if to 
see if any cottage was mirrored in those clear depths which now 
glowed in the purple light, reflecting those transitory splendours so un- 

and so sublime. Wending at last to a small defile, hemmed in 
by rocks which seemed to forbid an exit, the weary man, with an ex- 
pression of impatience, threw his pack on the ground, and his pedlar’s 
staff beside it, and first leaning against a mass of lichened rock, he ° 
finally seated himself upon it, and gradually yielding unconditionally to 
the overpowering influence of fatigue that overcame him, he threw him- 
self at full length upon the ground, resting his head upon the load that 
had so grievously galled his shoulder ; and while he thus tarries, reader, 
let us sketch our friend Griffith more minutely. A broad-leafed hat sha- 
dowed a good-looking face, whose regular features bore an expression at 


once of shrewdness and generosity ; neglect, eccentricity, or the wish of 
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isguise, not unlikely in those troublous time, had led him to nourish a 
of formidable length, which mingling with the hair of the upper 
gave the wearer so wild and perhaps so savage an a ce, that a 
-by, forgetful of the conventual form of dress, might have imagined 
im a British chief resting after the toils of the chase. “ Strange,” he 
muttered half aloud, as he lay with his eyes closed, “that a mountaineer 
should lose his way in a spot as familiar to him as the chambers of his 
father’s house; but my thoughts have been lately wandering far from hence, 
and Alps and Apennines are blended with Snowdon and Plinlimmon in 
my recollections, God help me! would I were well housed, for the 
ight draws on, and my bones are as yet too well cased to fear the moun- 
tain-hawk. A shame on these aching limbs! will toil never season 
them ?” he said with a sigh, as he raised himself, and was about to shoul- 
der his pack and resume his toilsome walk. A sharp, deep, rolling sound 
of thunder burst suddenly from the very rock against which he had but 
the moment before been Leastae, while a thick vapour and a strong sul- 
phurous smell filled the air. The pedlar looked back as if he had heard 
God speaking from the clouds, while the mountain-top overhead gave 
back its last faint ray, as if reflecting the glare of some red storm. The 
pedlar’s eye wandered as the vapour passed away over the storm-tinted 
rocks from whence the sound had come, and saw that, from a deep 
narrow rent in the nearest, a thin curl of smoke was still wreathing into 
the noiseless air. What madness has seized the pedlar? Again with 
the speed of thought he flings down his pack, and rushing to the aperture 
gazes in with glaring eyes, as if he would pierce the very secrets of its 
stony heart. Hurrah! Owen Griffith isa made man. Adieu, pack and 
staff! adieu for ever ! 

“ God be thanked !’’ he cried, as he fell on his knees on the hard moun- 
tain side, and raised his hand in earnest adoration to the setting sun, that 
sank like a flaming world in the horizon. ‘God be thanked!” he cried, 
“and the knockers that are his ministers in the deep places of the earth, 
if this is, as I augur right, a rich vein of copper, then come King or 
Protector, Griffith Owen will again rear the roof-tree of his father’s 

Then, rising from his knees, half mad with joy at good fortune so pro- 
vidential and unexpected, he gave a bound in the air, whirled his staff 
round his head, hit the rocks a blow of friendly recognition that would 
have felled a mammoth, and which sounded hollow, like an invocation for 
the hidden spirit of the mine; whistled “Tri ban gwyr Morgannwg,” a 
national ditty, in the shrillest possible key; and then, clapping his pack 
hastily on his back, ran down the rarely-trodden and stony path with more 
of the speed of a hounded Indian than a decent Christian, much less a 
foot-sore pedlar. 

Going down a mountain is easier work than going up, and no hair- 
splitter will deny that jaded horse and weary traveller brush up their speed 
when home is in view. A sudden turn of the path brought him into a 
well-known path, which striking into brought him, in the darkening 
gloom of night, to his native village of Llanllyfni, from whence, some ten 
years since, as a wealthy young farmer, he had set forth, with his father’s 
benediction and the family musket, to bear a a in the cause of his pri- 
soned king. With the cautious step of a spy he re-entered his native vil- 
lage, which lay nestling at the mountain’s foot, its roofs looking gloomy 
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in the darkness of a clouded and almost starless night. As he entered 
the street, an old hound, that he remembered well, slank by with a surly 
growl. No children gambolled there as of yore. All was changed and 
solemn. No light flashed from the cottage panes, and the greater part 
of the windows were cautiously barred, while in others the gleam of a 
ev peat fire scarcely lit up the small and diminished circle round the 


The vi was as silent as if a plague had withered it—as silent as he 
remembered it when, as an urchin, he stared at the funeral of some old 
sachem of the district. A cross which had stood where the two roads that 
intersect the village met was gone, or, worse than total destruction, its 
shattered shaft told of the storm of fanaticism that had smitten it. Who 
had done that? Could it be old Stand-fast-in-the-Faith, the Puritan 
baker, who said a grace of half an hour over a stale herring ? 

Ah! here is the inn! Griffith rubbed his eyes. Was the mountain, 
the thunder-clap, all a vision? Was he Griffith, or no? Where is the 
sign of the Rose and Crown gone? Where is the roaring fire that once 
lit up the windows of the hostelrie, even on a summer night? Where are 
the revel songs that once poured forth from the doorway, blent with the 
sound of squeaking fiddle and twanging harp, to scare the passing spirits 
of the night? Is the Rose and Crown, too, closed? No, there is a dull 
hum, as of gossip, from the inner room, as from the half-opened door 
looks forth Cicely Jones, the once buxom daughter of a merry, knavish 
landlord, whose ale was as good as his honesty was bad, and who, at least, 
with admirable consistency worthy of all praise, cheated rich and poor 
alike. Cicely. But, oh! how changed! with paler and sharper fea- 
tures, deadened eye, more sober garb and primmer head-tire, than of 

ore. 
™ Cicely!” he would have exclaimed, forgetful for a moment of the 
lapse of years and his pedlar’s disguise; but the words died away in a 
faint rattle in his throat. : 

“ Why standest thou there, good man?” said the transformed Cicely, 
with a shrill and sanctimonious voice. ‘ Thou lookest like one of those 
ungodly hawkers of silly wares that haunt the country, and taint the 
land—one not fit to enter, for thy looks are profane, and thy calling is 
ungodly.” 

ST ant but food and a night’s lodging,” said the pedlar, gaily, in a 
feigned voice, “‘and to-morrow I go on my way, my pretty maid; in 
God’s name let me in.”’ 

** No idle using of God's name, sirrah,” said Cicely, with an ill-suppressed 
smile of satisfaction at the compliment of the stranger, as with a some- 
what milder manner she ushered the wandering man into the large kit- 
chen of the guondam Rose and Crown. 

The old kitchen, indeed; but what a change! Where was Jenkins’s 

that once stood in the comfortable nook, and over whose strings the 
hands of the old minstrel of the village used to wander nightly, as if over 
the threads of some magic loom. There were the flitches hanging still 
from the smoke-dried rs over head, like great mellow fruit, ready to 
fall—fruitage of the kitchen Hesperides—which it was so delightful to look 
at, looming yt © asmoke cloud. Where was the withered sprig of mis- 
pe ition of Pagan times—that was wont to hang there from 
one merry Christmas till another? All gone! The room looked bare and 
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comfortless in the light of a scanty fire, that struggled with a n 
log on the hearth, scorched it with its ardent tongues of flame, and failing 
in its attempts at conquest, sank back in despair. No jolly revellers sat 
round the broad, cold hearth; no fiery faces roared out lusty Welsh 
ditties, such English catches of the day as “ Old Sir Simon, the king,” or 
“Three merry men be we.” There were there but half a dozen miserable- 
looking dogs, clutching their ale stoups, and trying vainly to imagine 
themselves happy. Nearest the fire, in the ancient, polished seat of 
honour, sat—who ?—Old Rhys, the burly landlord, whose laugh was so 
contagious, whose ancient jokes were wont to set the table in a roar? 

God guide us, who but old Stand-fast-in-the-faith, the baker of 
former days, looking sourer, more self-righteous, and thinner than ever, 
and at present—as Griffith soon gathered from stray remarks, as he seated 
himself in a spare seat, and hid his pack behind a settle—landlord by 
right of possession of the Rose and Crown, now denominated the “ Holy 
League and Covenant,” and husband of Cicely, whose gall and shrewish- 
ness seemed rather heightened than mellowed by years;—on the broad 
oak table, beside an upturned measure, lay open a greasy and well- 
thumbed book of psalms of interminable length, and very indifferent 
merit. The last stave of one embracing a chronological view of the 
biblical history, with a passing glance at the doctrine of election to grace, 
and a brief view of justification by faith, was just dying away as Griffith 
crossed the threshold. 

“ What news from England, friend pedlar?’’ said the landlord, to the 
intruder, in a shrill voice, eyeing him suspiciously as he spoke. 

“1 know of none, your worship,” said Griffith, with a look of affected 
humility ; ‘nothing later than the retirement of my second Lord Pro- 
tector, who indeed seemed more fit to drive his father’s dray than hold 
the reins of justice.” 

“Talk not so lightly, knave, of the Lord’s most chosen vessel,” said 
the landlord, with a frown, and an angry glance as the ill-suppressed 
smile stole over the faces of the village worthies. 

“T don’t know about a chosen vessel,” said a thin, miserable man, the 
village tailor, whose sneaking, half cavalier air blended somewhat 
strangely with his evident awe of the newly-appointed magistrate and 
head saint of the township. “Ha, ha! excuse me, your worship, but I 
think, if I may say so, he’s a vessel not seaworthy, and likely to run ashore 
on the sharp rock of the parliament.” fae 

An irrepressible laugh followed the speaker's sally, which was re-echoed 
by Griffith, as the landlord of the rueful visage rose to reply: and drawing 
a ated from his pocket, containing his last Sunday’s harangue on the 
subject of profane joking, was about to commence an exordium, which 
might have lasted until some two hours after midnight, when the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs was heard without, and a voice was heard calling so 
lustily for a drawer, that the room rang again. A bundle of something’ 
that bad lain unnoticed, couched beside the landlord’s chair, rousing itse 
at the well-known sound, resolved itself gradually into a humpbacked 
ostler, and ran to give the needed aid. In a moment the clatter of spurs 
and sword was heard in the passage, and the next instant whispering at the 

door, a sound which scandal might have supposed a kiss of Cicely, and 
the stranger entered the room. He seemed a cavalier of about middle 
age ; little care sat upon his unwrinkled brow, and a smile of contentment 
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crept over his frank soldier’s face as his eye caught sight of the now 
genial fire that blazed up the vault of the hearth as he entered, humming 
a song, resembling marvellously a well-known love ditty of Carew’s, and 

ing off a riding cloak threw it with his plumed hat and sword upon 
the beside him. With one glance of his keen eye—such a sweeping 
glance as a general gives the battle-field—he scanned the circle with such 
a lordly and commanding Jook, mixed with arch affability, as won even the 
cold, toadlike heart of the landlord, who, rising from his village throne, 
offered the vacant seat to the newly-arrived guest, while one or two of 
the guasi revellers rose to allow him to take possession. 

“‘ Keep your seats, my worthy host and friends,” said the stranger, in 
a bland voice, as he seated himself on a bench beside the discomfited 
tailor, and drew it nearer to the fire, “I leave it to crop-eared knaves 
and murderers to take the seats or the thrones of others.” 

A whisper ran round the assembly as he said these words, whose bold- 
ness was so unusual in those times of suspicion and distrust. The land- 
lord shook his head mysteriously, and was silent; but the other guests 
taking courage at the daring utterance of long-suppressed opinions, and 
throwing off in some degree their awe of their new-elected magistrate, 
launched fairly into the topics of the village. Griffith’s heart beat louder 
as he threw himself back in well-affected drowsiness, and listened to the 
detail of the death of this friend and the flight of that, half hinted at 
only as connected with some more recent events of the day. How he 
longed to ask after his father; but how could he throw off his disguise ? 
First one guest thawed and then another, as the ale grew better and the 
fire the warmer, till all blended in one clatter of voices, shrill and clear, 
above which, like the old hound of a pack, rang that of the strangers, 
who seemed in half an hour to take as deep an interest in the village 
state policy, ay, and more than the grim-visaged landlord himself, who at 
last fairly routed from his uneasy dignity vindicated his authority by a 
loud hem! At the oracular sound of which the voices again hushed, for 
that hem they knew boded news of weight; nor were they mistaken. 

‘‘Hem! my Christian friends,” said the sage, “the bustle of this 
cavalier’s arrival has prevented me from telling you before that not an hour 
since a messenger from Caernarvon brought me a despatch from the 
commissioner of the parliament, acquainting me that a certain malignant 
officer, one Sir Richard Salisbury, who is deeply implicated in some late 
conspiracies against the Commonwealth, and especially against the late 
lamented Lord Protector, that—’’ here the landlord affected to shed a 
tear, but the stranger smiling, he frowned and proceeded—“ has been 
lately seen in Chester, and being likely to penetrate into Wales to sow 
fresh seeds of rebellion against the congregation of the righteous, he 
therefore begs” (here the reader looked important) “our assistance in 
his apprehension if he ventures towards Merionethshire.” 

** Ha, ha!” laughed the stranger, to the astonishment of the awe-struck 
auditors. “I once saw Sir Richard in the French expedition—know him 
far too cunning a mountain fox to be caught by the hunters, ‘charm they 
never so wisely.’ ” 

‘< Pervert not scripture, sir stranger,” said the landlord, with the air of 
an offended saint. 

“Ah! ah! the devil rebuking the sinner,” replied the traveller, care- 
lessly; ‘‘ but, pooh! no cavilling when men are weary; no place this 
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for party strife. Here, fresh measures of ale for these thirsty 

friends of mine. What was that you spoke but now, friend Jenkins ” 
he continued, diverting the conversation, and addressing himself, in a 
gay tone, to the tailor who sat beside him; “ of a wedding? and, above 
all, who is the happy groom, and who the wanton bride? One of those 
fair ones, I warrant you, like your fair mistress, master host; such a 
one as my worthy pedlar here is perchance dreaming of ; one whose cheeks, 
as Suckling says well, 

Are like a Catherine pear, 

The side that’s next the sun.” 

The pedlar snored audibly as he spoke ; but, in reality awake, listened, 
with braced sense and hot Gives “4 

“ A village belle, the pride of the valley, sir knight; Mabel Llewellyn : 

one that has a well-filled purse.” He stopped; for at this moment 
the pedlar pretending to awake, yawned, and on rising and pushing back 
the bench on which he sat, wished the landlord, the stranger, and the 
company, a very goed night, and retired to his room in some out-of-the- 
way corner of the inn. The guests resettled themselves as he shut the door 
behind him, as the rear-rank close up the vacuities of a battle-square. 
But the knell of retiring had been tolled, and slowly, one by one, the 
pundits of the village retired to their happy helpmates or scolding 
shrews, as the case might be. Before, however, the last lingerer had 
retired, the worthy landlord proposed a psalm, which proposal being 
seconded by a shrivelled notary, was given with much unction by the 
holy pair, aided by Cicely and the ostler, who were called in as 
auxiliaries. At the 140th verse, the cavalier, who had twice fallen 
asleep, and failing in a convulsive attempt to conceal his yawns, took up 
a lantern that stood beside him on the table, and bowing to the singers, 
strode to the chamber pointed out to him by the landlord, who, breaking 
off in the middle of his “ song of Zion,” hurried off after his impatient 
guest, not without muttering as he went something very like an 
anathema at the caprice and insolence of the military “ sons of Belial.” 

Leaving our cavalier pacing up and down his narrow room, a 
up in thought, which, as Sancho said of sleep, “covers a man like 

ent,” and the landlord and his worthy friend below finishing the 
ast eighty verses of their psalm, and the tailor and his companions 
wending their way homeward, and talking over the adventures of the 
night, we will return awhile to the pedlar, who retired to his chamber, 
as we mentioned before, so suddenly. There he is, seated in a chair, 
with his head now resting on his pack, and now buried in his hand, as if 
his heart’s blood had frozen at its very source. 

“ Great God!” he muttered, as he threw himself in anguish on the 
bed, which, now the rushlight had flickered out, was silvered in the 
moonsliine, ‘is this the happiness,” he groans, “that awaits the 
stranger who returns to his native land? Married to-morrow! Mabel! 
the noble, the true-hearted!—and to some crop-eared villain, who, if I 
struck him to the earth as he clasped her hand at the altar, would 
disdain to raise his arm against a fugitive so vile, and to whom, though 
Heaven hath granted riches, and the mountain hath burst its doors to 
show him treasure, is still a helpless wretch, who dares not show his 
proscribed face in his father’s house. Who's there ?” 
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A low, muffled tap at the door stopped the outpourings of his break- 


«Who's there?” he cried again, in a low tone cf mingled fear and 
caution. 

“Tush, in nomine sanctorum !” said a deep voice; and the cavalier, 
whom he had seen below, entered the room, and carefully closing, and 
then bolting the door, drew a pistol from his pocket, coolly cocked it, 
and placed it beside him on the table, as he sat down with the calm 
familiarity of one in the presence of an inferior. 

“ War has taught me,” he said, nodding recognition to the pedlar, and 
smiling at his astonished face, “to take such small precautions as these 
against surprise from the enemy or the traitor.” Then calmly com- 
posing himself, drawing forth a pipe, and lighting it with flint and steel, 
which he pulled from a small embroidered pouch, and appearing to 
be perfectly at his ease, addressed the astonished Griffith: “Thou 
art one who loves the true cause I do not question, or otherwise I 
should not be in thy chamber; that I am one, if you have not already 
ee thou mayst now learn; who I am, thou mayst imagine. The 

ox, when hard pressed, knows no retreat is safer than the brache’s 
kennel.” 

“Sir Richard Salisbury?” said the pedlar, inquiringly. 

“The very same,” replied the cavalier; “now an outlaw, and one 
whose head, to fit on a spike on Temple Gate, were worth a good purse- 
ful of angels.” 

“God forbid !” said Griffith, heartily. “The stag of ten is no fit prey 
for the carrion crow.” 

“Well said; like a good heart and true,” exclaimed the cavalier, 
grasping his hand, and shaking it vigorously. ‘It warms one’s heart to 
see one of the true cause, after such psalm-singing, cheating, canting 
knaves as my host below; whom I left but now taking his posset—but 
beshrew my tongue, I must to my errand. I would not intrude, friend 
pedlar, on thy private grief, but still I would fain know what made 
thee start as if a viper had stung thee, when that mandrake of a fellow, 
Jack the tailor, spoke of the wedding,—surely, Mabel, of whom he 
spoke, is dear to thee, and yet art thou not a stranger in these wild 
regions? Ah! thou turnest pale; thou knewest not that I espied thee.” 

“Oh! prithee, Sir knight, touch not that wound, it bleeds so new. I 
am of this village, and but ten years since | left my father’s house on 
the very day that I plighted troth with Mabel, to bear a musket for my 
king. I shared in the flight at Worcester, and escaping in a fishing- 
vessel to France, returned some months since, in the disguise of a pedlar, 
to Bristol, and making the best of my way hither, determined to see 
again my dear one, though death should follow.”’ 

“A brave varlet! truly well spoken; hovering about the spot like 
the spirit does round the body it has shaken off. Pretty Mabel has 

ur heart ; you seek it here at the risk of life. Well, well, such fools 
ove makes of us, I have heard ;—but you're not dead yet ; and Will— 
immortal Will!—may still speak true—‘Men have died, and worms 
have eaten them,’ but not for love. Well, I would not jest with thy 
sorrow, for I know the barb rankles in a young heart worse than Carib’s 
arrow; but hark! Cicely but now whispered me, on the stair, that our 
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friend, ‘master host, has a shrewd suspicion of evil—likes not thee, 
and me for some noble malignant; for so the paltry knaves dare 
call us; so I should be away ere daybreak, and yet, too, I would will- 
ingly aid thee in saving Mabel—pretty dove!—from the talons of the 
hawk; and I will, too, if Heaven aid me.” 

“God reward thee, noble sir!” said the ar—‘‘ He who has thus 
twice sent his angel since the dawn to bless the vagabond and the 
outcast.” 

“Call not me an angel,” said the cavalier, smiling, and puffing his 
pipe with renewed vigour, “ providential as my visit to thee may seem, 
whatever be the result. But still I am but one, friend Griffith—I think 
that is thy name—and who is the second?” 

Eagerly Griffith told the wonders of his tale. The cavalier's eye lit 
=— elight as he listened to the recital which the joyful man poured 
forth. 

“A marvellous thing, truly, my worthy vendor of points, as I ever 
heard at a camp-fire.” 

“Marvellous, indeed,” replied the pedlar; “and proof, if aught were 
wanted, of the existence of spirits of the mines—as we, the Cymni, be- 
lieve—who disclose treasures to men. Your worship may, belike, have 
heard of them?” 

“Heard of them, I have,” said the knight, laughing at the credulity of 
his companion ; ‘‘ but believe nought. If I, or Druesius, know aught of 
science, this was but the natural release of pent-up vapours. But the 
night grows on, and I must to my resting-place, or my crafty host 
may smell a rat, and snap me in my hole. By to-morrow, if all holds 
true, I shall hear from one of Mabel’s party; till then, adieu. I rejoice 
that Mabel will find thee on thy return a richer man—heir of a cupper- 
mine in prospective.” 

Gathering up his cloak, and secreting his pipe and pistol, the cavalier 
shook the hand of his humble friend, and, softly shutting his door, stole 
gently away on tiptoe to his chamber. Griffith listened ; and as he lay 
to sleep, clothed as he was, he thought he heard the shuffle of some 
eavesdropper’s foot retiring from the door; but rejecting it as an idle 
creation of fancy, and pondering over the adventure of the mountain, his 
visions geednally melted into golden dreams, and he fell asleep. He 
slumbered peacefully till morning. The gay carolling of a.song awoke 
him ; it was Sir Richard, looking more joyous than even on the preceding 
night, and waving a letter in his hand. 

“‘T have news,” he cried, “of importance from the capital; but I will 
not tell thee yet! Some spy overheard our last night’s conversation. 
I wager my faith, either the host or the shock-headed ostler; for they 
look black, and are silent,—even churlish. They whisper and shrug 
their shoulders, come not when I call them, and turn away when I speak. 
Mischief is brooding, I pledge my life. But up,—up, friend pedlar, for 
the sun’s up before you an hour.” 

As he spoke, the pedlar leapt from his bed, shook himself, put on his 
hat, and looked forth at the day. He sighed; for already a group of 
persons were passing, dressed in holiday trim, but not wearing the gay 
ribands of the bride-ales of youth. Griffith had slumbered late; for just 
as the pair had cleared a trencher and emptied a flagon, according to the 
custom of those undegenerated days, the bridal procession passed on their 
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way to the church at the other end of the village. No merry fiddlers 
led the way ; but in their stead came the village notary, arm-in-arm with 
the host, and the unsanctified tailor, singing a dolorous , more fit for a 
funeral than a wedding ; and conspicuous among his doleful followers was 
the bridegroom. Silas Steadfast, a rich miller and a magistrate of the 
district, came next; and after him the bride, dressed in white, her eyes 
red with weeping, and her cheeks blanched as her wedding array. Four 
pretty maidens, on one hand, plied her with consolatory axioms; while, 
on the other, stalked in a grim man, apparently her father, who, griping 
her hand at intervals, appeared to freeze her very blood with his chilling 
frowns. In the rear followed a posse comitatus of melancholy villagers, 
who whispered to each other their comments on the appearance of the 
reluctant bride. The ar, white as the bride, with his hat drawn 
a. over his eyes to hide his ill-restrained rage, and the cavalier, who 

the bride and the surrounding group with his hawk’s glance, entered 

church unnoticed in their rear. 

How altered was that old church since Griffith left it but ten years 
since, when the dark-visaged man of to-day looks back upon the scenes 
of his youth, and sees those walls again with the eye of a child. How he 
would listen to Parson Hughes, who on all other days sat and chat with 
his father, discussing the village news over a black jack of ale, but on 
Sundays came forth in solemn and long-flowing robes, and, with a face 
lit up with holy zeal, spoke like an Evangelist to the mountaineers. He 
remembered how, as a child, he would wander in at the open door of a 
week day, and gaze with awe at the recumbent knight of stone in the 
aisle, on which the sun, falling through a painted window above, threw 
at noon a rainbow light, beautiful as the iris in the spray of a torrent, and 
lit its stony cheek with the hue of life. 

Dreams—dreams all! but could it then be reality? He awoke from 
his reverie: the statue was gone, that heap of battered stone in yonder | 
corner may, perhaps, be its relics; the window above was there, but half 
the glass was broken; one prophet had no head, while his brother saint 
bore an ominous crack, a sort of bend-sinister, across his visage,—but the 
summer sun fell through it as of yore. The beautiful window, fair as 2 
summer cloud, had dissolved before the rude storm of fanaticism. The 
altar was gone, and a deal chair stood in its place; while in its stead, in 
the middle of the church, stood a long oaken communion-table, that looked 
as if it had been wrenched from its time-honoured situation in the 
baronial hall of some pillaged castle. The walls, too, had been covered 
with whitewash, which gave a glaring and harsh tone to the building, 
and through which peered some half-covered monuments of a century 
back. But his attention was again recalled to the altar,—for now the 
bridal groups, who had stayed for the moment, which he devoted to'a 
reverie, so silent, that above their low breathing could be heard the iron 
pulsation of the belfry clock, and the deep soft cooing of a pigeon in the 
turret in the sun, were startled by the shrill, nasal tones of the hateful 
voice of the bride With a sanctimonious leer, in which a tinge of 
anger at the bride's evident reluctance seemed to mingle, he exclaimed : 

“Dear Dorcas, for so I must henceforth call thee, remove this vain 
soa” of flowers from thy head, it savoureth far too strongly of the 

” and, so saying, he pulled it rather roughly from her white brow, 
and, breaking the blue riband that held the flowers together, strewed 
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them on the rushes that covered the floor. Mabel’s cheek glowed for a 
moment with shame and anger, but the flame sank back in to 
the ‘troubled heart ; in spite of the rude frown of her father, she was 
about to reply in impatient terms. With difficulty the cavalier held 
Griffith down, as, with flushed cheek and deep-drawn breath, he saw the 
rude insult offered to one whom he held so dear. 

“Restrain thyself, Griffith,” whispered the knight, “and await the 
issue. ,, Sees here comes the minister, and a fit fool truly to join so happy 
a pair. 

The minister who entered as he spoke wore a cold, unimpassioned face, 
of which the prominent cheekbones and compressed lips formed the chiet 
features. Behind came—and Griffith's heart leapt within him at the 
sight—his father, looking careworn and a little graver than ten years 
since, but with step as light and as firm as ever. In his rear followed 
the ostler, in a new doublet. The bride’s cheek flushed again with a 
fever’s glow as she gazed upon the new comers, who were exchanging 
tings and well-wishes, as sincere as those forms usually are, with those 
around her. Her father clutched her arm again convulsively, and whis- 
soy in her ear, as she stood there mute and with fixed eyes, like one 
turned to stone. 

“As the time draweth on,” said the minister, with a nasal twang, emi- 
nently pious, “as all who will take part in this ceremony, blessed of the 
Lord, are here assembled, we had better commence.” 

A prayer having been offered up, the usual charge was given to the 
pair, to declare any impediment that might exist to the marriage, as they 
should answer at the dreadful day of judgment. Again Mabel looked up 
to heaven as if for help, and was about to speak, but at the sight of her 
father, and the admonitory whisper of the bridesmaids, she bent down her 
head, and buried it in her Sie The ostler grinned with a fiendish smile 
of malicious pleasure. Again Griffith attempted to burst from the clutch 
of the cruel stranger. 

“Keep silent, you hot-headed Welshman, in the name of all the 
saints,” he muttered, in a deep, fierce whisper; “ wait a few sentences more, 
and then at him, like a hound slipped at a stag. I’m at your elbow. For 
your own—for Mabel’s sake, stay,” he added, more tenderly; and Griffith 
again crouched down behind the distant oaken bench, on which he sat 
glaring with eager eyes, like a leopard before its spring, and clutch- 
ing his good staff convulsively, in a way that the worthy Sir Richard 
thought to himself boded no good to the bridegroom, and still less to the 
humpbacked ostler. 

With a shrill, harsh voice, the Genevese minister proceeded in the 
service, turning up the whites of his eyes, as if he was going to offer 
the bride up as a sacrifice to the demon of fanaticism. 

“Wilt thou have this woman for thy wedded wife (the bridegroom 
looked patronisingly at Mabel), to live together, after God’s ordinance, in 
the holy state of matrimony. Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour 
and keep her, in sickness and in health, and, forsaking all other, keep thee 
only” (the bridesmaids, as in duty bound, appeared affected to tears) “‘unto 
her, so long as ye both shall live ?” 

Then there was a moment’s pause, broken only by a sob from Mabel, 
as the bridegroom assumed the loaieg of a suffering saint, and replied, 
“TI will.” 
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“ You won't !"’ thundered a voice from the other end of the church— 
*twas Griffith’s voice ; a moment before the time he had burst from Sir 
Richard, leaving his short cloak, like a second Joseph, in his hands. The 
bride gave poms aon the maddened figure ae and fell, as if in 
death, into the arms of her attendant maidens. The bridegroom turned 
pale with terror, and Mabel’s father with while old Griffith ran into 
the extended arms of his returned son. With a sudden shriek, the hump- 
backed ostler drew a knife, and was rushing upon the bold intruder, when 
a round blow from a staff, in the strong hand of Sir Richard, felled him 
to the floor, where he lay stunned, his head striking, in his fall, — the 
corner of an oak bench, the knife flying far from his hand, and ringing 
on the stone pavement of the church. Mabel's father was the first to 
recover his and to demand “the cause of this irreligious, and, he 
might say, unchristian intrusion.” . 

‘¢ Intrusion, quotha, worthy sir,” said Sir Richard, in a gay tone, “it’s 
time trying for intrusion, when the hooded crow carries off the pet dove 
of one’s bosom. Know you my angry friend here?”’ 

“I do, sir stranger,” said Mabel’s father; “I recognise in him a 
= youth, who left his father’s house some ten years since, to 

arms for a tyrant, whose headless corpse now rots in a nameless 
ve.”’ 

“ Now, by my Lord and Saviour,” cried Sir Richard, “ it were too great 
a kindness to stab thee on the spot, thou drivelling dotard, that darest 
first do the work of a murderer, and then boast of thy butchery. Now, 
begone, ere my blood rise,”—(he drew his sword as he spoke, and 
pointed to the church-door)—“ and all thy associates, who love a clown 
and a brewer better than a crowned and anointed king, or I'll make thee 
and thy fanatic crew skip to a tune played by this sharp fiddle-bow.” 

Most slow, with lowering looks and angry mien, the Puritan, accom- 
panied by only three of the villagers, quitted the church. 

‘Get thee out, too, thou shapeless villaiu,” ‘said Sir Richard, as 
shaking the remaining ostler by the collar of his doublet, he thrust him out 
after his friends,. The worthy minister, who had dropped his book on the 
first alarm, and amid the screams of the bridesmaids, was quietly sneaking 
out, when Sir Richard’s strong hand, grasping his robe, detained him. 
“ No, no, my venerable drawler, not so quickly, no stealing a march on a 
cavalier; thou must, ere thou leave this church, if thou wishest to leave 
without a slit weasand, join the hands of this happy pair,who stand there 
with April faces, not more eager for the office than thowart to escape.” 

Mabel had, indeed, recovered from her swoon, if a blushing cheek is 
any sign of returning life, and now threw herself, with her pedlar lover, 
at the feet of her benefactor, who, raising them, led them hand in 
hand to the table. With a low, discontented voice, the Puritan minister 
performed the sacred duty, and had just concluded the service amid the 
congratulations of the bystanders, who, in the absence of their worthy 
magistrate, evinced strong symptoms of a violent reaction of their royalty, 
when a loud tap was heard at the door, and a voice demanded entrance 
in the name of the Commonwealth. The door was opened, and in walked 
the landlord, in full bloom of magisterial dignity, followed by the bride- 

m, with his lowering face; the ostler, with his head bound up with a 
stablecloth; and last, not least, four troopers, whose spurs tingled as they 
strode up the aisle, with pistols cocked. 
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“T hold here,”’ said the landlord, “ an order, sealed by Sir John Grat- 
ton, governor of Caernarvon, to arrest and detain the person of a malig- 
nant rebel, named Sir Richard Salisbury ; and | also hold here a warrant, 
signed by the magistrate of the southern district of Merionethshire, which 
is myself, to apprehend one John Griffith, formerly a pikeman in the 
malignant army, and now an itinerant pedlar, who is suspected to be a spy 
and conveyer of intelligence to the disaffected. Corporal, do your duty, 
in the name of God and the Commonwealth; yonder are the——” 
traitors he would have said, had not at that moment the staff of Sir 
Richard felled him to the earth with the shock of a slaughtered bullock, 
while at the same time Griffith, in spite of the screams of Mabel and her 
bridesmaidens, struck down the ostler by a well-directed blow of his fist ; 
and, before the soldiers could interfere, fell upon the bridegroom, and gave 
him such a pummelling that he roared again, evincing an impatience 
under suffering quite unworthy either of an ancient or a modern sainf. 
Sir Richard, in the act of drawing his sword, was pinioned from behind, 
and his arms being tied with his own scarf, he rolled helplessly on a 
bench, cursing alike his enemies and their new allies. The pedlar, in the 
act of making for the door, was stopped by a heavy blow from the butt-end 
of a pistol, the force of which was, however, somewhat broken by a small 
skull-cap, which, concealed in his broad-leafed hat, he hell: clapped 
on his head in the first alarm, with all that promptitude which a person 
acquires who has been long habituated to scenes of danger. Mabel saw 
not the blow, for she had swooned. 

Placing a bench upon the communion-table, and seating himself 
thereon, the magistrate, with his usual dignified, preliminary ‘hem,’ col- 
lected his body guard timorously around him, called—in a pompous voice 
—on Diggory Jackson, ostler, the first witness, who commenced, in a voice 
faint from exhaustion, a detail of the conversation (which our readers 
already may guess) he had overheard the night before between the cava- 
lier and the pedlar. The magistrate started at the strange account of the 
discovery of the copper-mine, and eyed suspiciously, first the prisoner, and 
then the witness. . 

“ And have you, Diggory Jackson, who have been sworn to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, which means no gloss 
or commentary, and nothing beside the truth, visited the mountain to see 
the said orifice.” 

“TI have, your — and ever since daybreak, poor weak vessel 
that I am, with my wounded head, and other infirmities, I have spent in 
a vain search in the mountains.” 

“ Diggory Jackson, your wits wander; you have but just received the 
said wound from the son of Belial; for your poor sword was not blessed 
like Gideon’s: God favoured it not.” 

“ J wander rather. I failed, your worship, from not knowing the name 
of the mountain, which the vagrant had whispered too low for my ear.” 

The pedlar, downcast as he was at the array of justice, and at the 
ill fortune which had thus dashed the chalice from his very lips, could not 
repress a smile, which the cavalier returned. 

“ Advance, corporal, and stand down, you first witness, Diggory 
Jackson.” | 

. The corporal, a rough soldier, advanced, making an awkward and un- 
gainly bow to the magistrate, as he produced the contents of the pedlar’s 
pack, which had been forced open by command of the landlord. 
June.—VOL. XCII. NO. CCCLXVI. 0 
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- “] find here, amongst various accursed vanities and devil’s snares for 
weak Christians, two rebel songs, one entitled ‘The Brewer’s dead, his 
Son’s an Ass,’ and ‘ The Return of the Cavaliers.’ ” 
“« Search the other prisoner, and produce the description of his person.” 
“‘ Eyes blue, nose aquiline, hair chestnut, a scar over the left, tem- 


“‘ What is that paper in the prisoner’s doublet?” 
“T will read it myself to his paw said Sir Richard, with a voice 
of triumph, standing forward and snatching the paper from the soldier's 


hand. 
“ ¢ Mercurius Redivivus, London, 8th of May. 

“«* Yesterday the Commons, to the universal joy, appointed a committee 
to write his majesty to return and take possession of his dominions ;’ and 
here follows a fine more to my own purpose, which may save a bullet or 
two at Caernarvon: ‘ The king's letter, received yesterday from Breda, 
promises an amnesty to all persons whatsoever,’ and therefore to me and 
my friends here, Mr. Magistrate.” 

The magistrate looked blasted as he sat, as the soldiers, lowering their 
pistols, shouted, with all the ardour of sudden proselytes, 

‘ Long live the king and Sir Richard Salisbury.” 

*¢ Peace to all,” cried Sir Richard; ‘‘ up with the Rose and Crown, down 
with the Covenant; set the beer barrels going,” he added, throwing a handful 
of silver to the soldiers. ‘“ All shall be cock-a-hoop to-night, for the meanest 
Christian shall this eve, ere the sun set, see two moons rise over the moun- 
tains, and the loyal man shall have his brains reel, in honour of his blessed 
majesty. Shout, my masters, God save the king and down with his 
enemies; and God bless the bridegroom and his bride.” 

And they did shout, such a shout, that made the welkin ring, a joyful 
sound that startled the owl in the belfry, and drove him forth hooting into 
the dazzling sunlight. 

A merry night they had of it, too, at the great bridal feast, and at the 
Rose and Crown many a health was drunk to the lusty pedlar and _ his 
pretty bride; and the night was the merriest of them all, for he pledged 
every one, and took especial delight in proposing toasts expressive of ex- 
travagant and flaming loyalty, and in making any suspected semi-Puritan 
go down upon his marrow bones and empty a measure to prove his truth. 
To judge from the lip-zeal, never were so loyal a band as the quondam 
adherents of the landlord-justice and the fallen Rump; they must have 
been perpetually burning to rush into arms. 

On the morrow, to the universal sorrow of the whole village, and more 
preney of some we know well, Sir Richard departed on his way to 

is own estate in Pembrokeshire, to rouse the dormant loyalty of that 
county. Within the week, Mabel’s father, in spite of her tears, attended 
by the notary, the minister, and our worthy friend the ostler, converted 
their goods into broad pieces and departed for the Plantations. 

Need we say, dear sympathising reader, that Griffith and Mabel 
lived happily; and that an. vigorous exertions of the former in the 
copper-mine, their family rose to great importance in Merionethshire. If 
the reader visits Llanllyfni, he may be sure that the rosiest-cheeked child 
in the group of players, and the most ingenious architect of mud-pies in 
.the broad meadow near the church, is a youthful descendant of Griffith 
Owen, the lucky pedlar, and Mabel Llewellyn his bride. 
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SPANISH FEMALE NAMES DERIVED FROM THE VIRGIN. 


In every European nation the name of the Redeemer’s mother is the 
most commonly chosen at the peptone! font, under some one or other of 
its idiomatical variations, as typifying in the most vivid colours the mild- 
ness, purity, and other distinguishing attributes of the weaker sex; and if 
it be not, as in Catholic countries, invoked with peculiar veneration as 
that of the “Queen of the Saints,” the most powerful Intercessor of the 
Sinner at the Throne of Mercy, as that des ‘*‘ Mother of God,” it 
is imbued with a poetical superiority over all other female appellations, 
even where the Reformation - denuded it of half its sympathetic at- 
traction. 

In Spain, however, where, if more productive of superstition than mo- 
rality, of fanaticism than of brotherly love, the mere outward manifesta- 
tion of religious faith pervades all things in a degree unknown in any 
other country, and by the intensity of its expression half atones for the 
eaeeey of its doctrine, it is no exaggeration to say that three parts of 
the female population bear the name of Mary, if not in crude simplicity, 
with, what.is commoner, one or another of the attributes of the Virgin 
attached to it, or, what is the commonest of all, entirely by implication ; 
that is to say, suppressing the name itself, and adopting the attribute of 
some of the numerous images of the Virgin (many still supposed to possess 
miraculous powers, others merely connectgd with legendary lore) which 
exist in different parts of the country. 

This exclusive peculiarity of Spain may be accounted for in two ways; 
the one, because the mere fact of many persons, perhaps in the same 
family, bearing the same name would be productive of confusion and in- 
convenience; the other, because the attribute, generally speaking, pos- 
sesses the additional attraction of conveying at once to the mind an abstract 
definition, the simplest expression of which is more forcible and significa- 
tive than if it were allied with others, merely implied, but not expressed, 
in the aggregate of perfections of which the name itself is considered em- 
blematical. 

The extremely common female appellations in Spain of Encarnacion, 
Piedad, Amparo (favour), Dolores, with its diminutives of Lola and 
Lolita, Concepcion, with that of Concha, Mercedes (mercy), Consuelo 
(consolation), Milagros (miracles), and Carmen, and those somewhat less 
commonly adopted, of Purificacion, with its contraction, Pura; Cande- 
laria, with that of Candelas; Socorro (succour), Soledad (solitude), Ma- 
dre de Dios, Luz (light), Patrocinia (patroness), Anunciacion, Su- 
cesso (success), Gracia (grace), Ascencion, Ascuncion, Gloria, Paz 
(peace), Solidad, Esperanza, and Belen; and those again less common, 
of Camino (road), Africa, Maravillas (wonders), Bethlem, Transito 
(transit), Expectacion, Presentacion, and Mar (sea), merely relate to some 
of the incidents connected with the miraculous event of the birth of 
Christ, or imply a simple invocation for aid or protection. But there is 
another class of names, which are equally common, which equally denote 
an attribute of the Virgin, or an event in her history, but which possess 
the additional peculiarity of being connected with some particular image 
erected in honour of her in some particular place to which a legend is 
attached. These epithets are, Angeles, Angustias (anguishes), Nieve 
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(n> Remedios, Virtudes, Estrella (star), Rosario (rosary); and then 

is a third class, also common, which derive their origin exclusively 

from the circumstances attending the erection of some i (considered 

to possess miraculous powers), and which are mostly confined to its imme- 

diate ere and which are the following: Fuensanta, Guada- 
onserrate, Reyes (kings), and Pilar (pillar). 

Jesuit of the name of Juan de Villafane, Professor of Theology at 
the College of Salamanca in the year 1726, published a treatise upon 
the different images of the Virgin contained in Spain, from which the 
following explanations of the origin of the two latter classes of names 
are extracted. 

The name of Angeles is derived from the image of “ Nuestra Sefiora 
de los Angeles,” which was contained in the Convent of San Geronimo 
at Madrid, and which is now in the Church of Atocha in the same city, 
and the history of which is thus related: In the Convent of San Gero- 
nimo was an old nun, whose name was Maria de la Cruz. Three dif- 
ferent times, whilst she was en in her devotions, the Virgin ap- 

to her under the form of “ Nuestra Senora de Guadaloupe,” 
and commanded her to cause another image of herself, exactly like the 
one under the form of which she then appeared, to be made. The prior 
of the convent at first’seems to have entertained doubts as to the old nun’s 
sanity; but having had her state of mind examined into by learned physi- 
cians, he at last placed implicit credence in her, and having sent to obtain the 
exact measurement of the image of “ Nuestra Sefiora de Guadaloupe,” he 
proceeded to have another manufactured in exact imitation of it, in accord- 
ance with Maria de la Cruz’s revelations. When the figure was com- 
pleted, however, the head did not appear to him to correspond with the 
rest of the work, so he had it cut off and replaced by seotbie but that 
very same night ‘Nuestra Seiiora de Guadaloupe” appeared again to 
the old nun with a very sorrowful expression of face, and upon her 
inquiring the cause, she replied, “I am sorrowful, my daughter, because 
I have been decapitated ;” and when the morning dawned the nun sent for 
the head which had been removed, and replaced it upon the trunk again. 
The statue was placed in the convent me upon the day of the Holy 
Trinity, the 13th of June, 1604; but the monks of the Convent of 
“ Nuestra Sefiora de Guadaloupe,” opposing its being called by the same 
name as its prototype, as it at first was, the name was changed to that 
of “ Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles.” 

The image of ‘ Nuestra Sefiora de los Angustias” is at Grenada, and 
holds in its arms the effigy of the body of Christ, from which circum- 
stance the epithet of “ Angustias” (anguishes) is derived. The following 
is the history related respecting it. 

When the city of Grenada was released from the Moors, some devout 
men erected a little hermitage in honour of the Virgin (an ancient 
figure of whom, it will be recollected, was brought to the city walls by 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella the Catholic, and to which act of 
devotion their victory was attributed). The little building was upon an 
eminence near the city, overlooking the Sierra Morena, and those that 
erected it used to resort there for devotional purposes. The chief pro- 
moter of the work was accustomed to meditate much upon the sufferings 
of the Virgin, and upon the death and passion of her divine Son, and 
his chief wish was to be able to erect an image in the place, commemo- 
rative of the all-absorbing subject of his thoughts; but although his 
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wish was participated in by the others, they had not the means of grati- 
maa 
arb day, however, when he was at prayer alone in the hermitage, he 
observed a simply-dressed lady enter, accompanied by two beautiful 
ouths, who almost immediately departed, leaving the lady kneeling 
the altar, and seemingly absorbed in prayer. After waitin many 
hours in expectation of the lady's finishing her orisons, night drew in, 
and it being necessary to shut up the door of the place, the individual 
approached her, and, to his infinite joy and surprise, found that she was 
metamorphosed into an image of the Blessed Virgin, with the body of 
her divine Son in her arms, and just such a one as he had.so long desired — 
to erect in the place. It is of wood, supposed to be incorruptible, but of 
what kind, remains, it is said, a mystery. The hermitage was afterwards 
inclosed within a spacious church, and a convent was also erected upon 
the spot, which has ever since been considered one of peculiar sanctity. 

The image of ‘ Nuestra Sefiora de Nieva”’ is in the little town called 
after it “ Villa de Santa Maria la Real de Nieva,” five leagues from 
Segovia. Its appellation is derived from its having been discovered at the 
same place, originally called Nieva; and it is also sometimes known by 
the name of “ Nuestra Seiiora de la Soterraiia,” from having been found 
under ground. It is supposed to be of great antiquity, but its date is 
unknown. It is conjectured, however, to have been brought to Hispania 
by the disciples of St. Peter, and to have, been hidden upon the invasion 
se the country by the Arabs. The legend connected with it is as 

ollows: 

In the year 1392 a poor countryman, named Pedro Amador, left his 
native place, called Pozal de Gallina, and settled at Nieva. He was of a 
very pious turn of mind, and, whilst engaged in tending his sheep, was 
accustomed frequently to offer up prayers to God and the Virgin Mary. 
On a certain day the Virgin appe to him in great glory, and thus 


addressed him : 
**Go to Segovia, my son, and tell the bishop to come and disinter an 


image of me which lies buried among these stones. Go! begone! and I 
will mind thy sheep till thou comest back.” 

And Pedro Amador did as the Virgin desired him, and presented him- 
self at the episcopal palace, where, although at first driven from the door 
on account of his humble apparel, he at length obtained admittance. 

The bishop, whose name was Don Alonzo de Frias, refused to give 
credence to his strange tale unless he could produce some sign or token of 
the truth of it. The shepherd returned to Nieva, and related to the 
Virgin the cause of the failure of his errand. She replied to him, 

“ Return to Segovia, good Pedro, for I will give thee a token by which 
they will believe thee.” 

The man answered, “I will do as thou desirest me; but first let me 
take my sheep to drink.” 

The Virgin answered, “ Pull aside the reeds behind thee, good Pedro, 
and out of them water shall flow forth for thy sheep.” | 

And the shepherd obeyed, and a spring sparkled forth which has 
remained to this day, and is called the Holy Fountain. shel 

The Virgin then picked up a small piece of slate, and, putting it into 
Pedro’s hand, said to him, 

“ Return to Segovia, my son, and by the token that no one will be able 
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to remove this piece of slate from thy hand but the bishop himself, what 
thou relatest will be believed, and my bidding fulfilled.” 

And the shepherd returned to Segovia, leaving the blessed Mother of 
God in charge of his flock a second time; and on his arrival he was re- 
fased admittance at the bishop’s palace, and the servants began to sneer 
at him, until they found that none of them could remove the little piece 
of slate from the palm of his hand, when they were so much astonished . 
that they hastened to relate the prodigy to the bishop, who instantly 
caused the man to be admitted ; and the piece of slate, although resisting 
the efforts of every one else to remove it, instantly yielded to the touch 
of the holy man, who followed Pedro, together with many citizens of 

via ; and coming to the place where the fountain flowed, and where 
they knew that there was no water before, they were more and more con- 
vineed of the truth of what they had heard. And they dug into the earth, 
and discovered the miraculous image, inclosed in a coffin of slate; and 
they related what had occurred to Queen Catalina, who dwelt in the 
alcazar of Segovia, who erected a convent upon the spot, and 
founded the town of Santa Maria la Real de Nieva. 

The history of ‘“ Nuestra Sejiora de los Remedios de Madrid” is thus 
related: San Gregorio, who filled St. Peter’s chair in the year 590, after 
he had converted the Low Countries to Christianity, bestowed upon a 
convent he had founded on the banks of the Meuse a figure of the Virgin, 
about a foot high, the origin of which is unknown, Bet which became 
renowned for the miracles it wrought during a long lapse of years. At 
length, at the Reformation, and during the rebellion of the Prince of 
Orange and the revolt of Flanders, the convent on the Meuse was 
devastated, like many others, and a portion of the wood and materials it 
was composed of fell into the hands of a man who dwelt near it, and, among 
them, the little image of the Virgin, which had been sacrilegiously torn 
down. This man, although he was himself of the Reformed creed, 
gladly afforded a hiding-place in his house, during the disturbances in the 
neighbourhood, to such of the Catholic party as could afford to pay him 
well for it. Among these was a Spanish “ hidalgo,” named Juan de 
Leruela, and a native of Cuenca. One day during the winter season, 
amidst the wood which blazed upon the hearth, and which consisted of 
that of the ruined convent, the Spaniard perceived to his horror the little 
image of the Virgin in the midst of the flames, and, by bribes, he at 
length induced his host to allow him to take it out of the fire; and not- 
wi ding that it had been more than half an hour exposed to the 
flames, and although the material it was composed of was quite dry, and 
very inflammable, he was delighted to find that it bore no traces of the 
destructive element, except being of a somewhat darker brown, and from 
having a little blister upon the forehead, which is observable to this day. 
Juan de Leruela preserved the image with great care, folding it in linen, 
and he made a vow, that, if it pleased the Almighty to allow, him to 
return in safety to his native land, he would present it to the convent of 
the Sisters of Mercy at Cuenca; and he derived great consolation during 
his exile from the possession of the sacred image, and at length was 
enabled to embark for Spain, together with the Archbishop of Santiago, 
who had been on a secret mission in those parts. After they had set sail 
a dreadful tempest arose, and, whilst the crew and passengers were seek- 


ing in prayer a refuge from their peril, the archbishop went about amongst 
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them, ing them, and animating their zeal; and when he came to 
Juan de Leruela, he appeared so calm and collected in the midst of s0 
much desolation that he could not refrain from interrogating him, and 
expressing his astonishment. Then Juan de Leruela unwound the linen 
covering, and showed him the image he had brought with him, and in 
the power of which to preserve him from danger he placed implicit. con- 
fidence; and the archbishop prostrated hi before it, and the tem 
ceased instantly, and their navigation was most prosperous until they 
entered the port of Coruiia. 

Upon disembarking, Juan de Leruela conveyed the image to Cuenca, 
according to the vow he had made, and had it placed with great pomp 
and ceremony in the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, and the arch- 
bishop commanded it to be called “ Nuestra Setora de los Remedios;’’ 
not only in commemoration of their miraculous preservation from ship- 
wreck, but because all those who had recourse to it experienced alleviation 
in their grief. And its renown increased so much that it was thought 

ient (many years after Juan de Leruela’s death) to remove it to the 
capital of the kingdom. Previously, however, out of respect for the will 
of the pious soldier who had deposited the image in his native place, 
the Reverend Prior Juan de Covarrubias went to Cuenca, and, kneeling 
down before it, implored for grace to act as was best for the glory of 
God and his saints; and by special inspiration from Heaven, as it would 
appear, he announced his conviction that so precious a jewel should be 
treasured up in a more becoming sanctuary, and in a place of more im- 
portance than the scantily populated town of Cuenca; such a one, in fact, 
as his own convent at Madrid, where the affluence of visitors was very 
great, and to which the sovereign himself often repaired. In consequence 
of these representations the image was brought in great state from Cuenca, 
and deposited in the chapel of the Convent of Misericord, at Madrid, on 
the 8th of September, 1601, in the presence of his Catholic Majesty 
Philip ITI. 

Of the history of the image of “Nuestra Senora de las Virtudes” nothing 
whatever is known. It is contained in a convent at Villa de Arevalo, 
between Medina del Campo and Salamanca, and its celebrity rests 
chiefly upon the tradition of a learned monk, named Simon, who laboured 
under an impediment of speech, having been cured, and rendered an 
eloquent preacher through its miraculous intervention. __. 

There are two images of “‘ Nuestra Seiiora de la Estrella.” One is in 
the convent of the same name, near the town of Briones, in the district 
of La Rioxa, and was first called Nuestra Senora de la Encina (evergreen 
oak), having first appeared in a tree of that description, according to an 
old and ill-defined tradition. The reason of its change of name was as 
follows: The Archdeacon of Calahorra, Don Diego de Entrena, was 
overtaken one night by a dreadful storm as he was journeying to the 
convent, and, losing his way amidst the darkness of the night, invoked 
the assistance of the Virgin of Encina, who immediately appeared to him 
in the form of a star, and guided him in safety to his journey’s end. . 

The other figure of “ Nuestra Seiiora de la Estrella’’ is in the cathedral 
of Seville, in which city it is an object of great veneration. Whether it 
owes its epithet to any peculiar tradition, however, Villafane does not 
Telate ; it is probable that the name is merely emblematical of the 
peculiar lustre with which popular credulity has ndinted ite 
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The following history, related by Villafane, of Nuestra Sefora del 
Rosario, counties in some repects that of Nuestra Seiiora de los Reme- 
dios. In the year 1541 the aged Bishop of Panama, Don Temas de 
Berlanga, was on his voyage home to Spain from America, with the view 
of resigning his bishoprick, and of retiring to a convent for the rest of his 
days, when a tremendous storm arose, spreading the utmost consternation 
among the crew and ers in the shi the bishop, throwing his 

i vestments around him, fell upon his knees on the feck and began 
to recite the litany of the Virgin Mary with the utmost fervour; but still 
the tempest raged, increasing in violence every instant, until at length a 
breaker of far greater size than all the others, and which was so high as 
to appear like a huge column of water, reared itself aloft, and seemed to 
pa the vessel’s destruction inevitable. The ship’s crew stood aghast ; 
but the aged bishop was undaunted, and continued reciting the litany 
with increased fervour, and the immense bulk of water struck the vessel 
quite gently, and from the midst of it was cast out upon the deck a small 
wooden box, and then the tempest instantly ceased. Upon this a dispute 
arose between the bishop and the captain of the vessel as to which of 
them the box belonged; but it was at length proposed by the bishop that 
if (as he suspected) it contained any holy relic, or anything whatever 
appertaining to the worship of God, it should belong to him; but that if 
it contain ld or treasure, or anything else of mere worldly value, the 
captain should retain possession of it; which proposal met with the 
latter’s approval. 

On opening the box, a brilliant light issued from it, and inside was 
found a beautiful image of the Virgin, which, upon arriving in Spain, the 
bishop had placed, with great pomp, in the convent of the city of Medina 
oo into which he retired, according to the determination he had 
made. 

We now come to the class of female names before mentioned, which are 
merely derived from the history connected with some particular effigy of 
the Virgin, without expressing any attribute. , 

All that Juan de Villafane can tell us of the image of “ Nuestra Seiiora 
de Fuente Santa” (generally contracted into ‘‘Fuensanta’’) is, that it is 
contained in a small chapel outside the walls of the city of Cordova, and 
that tradition relates that it was found originally near a fountain, to 
which the name of Holy was given in consequence. The same miracle, 
that of loosening the tongue of a priest, is attributed to it as to that of 
** Nuestra Seiiora de las Virtudes.” An image of the same virgin in a 
church near the city of Murcia is also an object of great veneration, and 
the name of Fuensanta is very common throughout the province. 

The image of “Nuestra Seiora de Guadaloupe,” so intimately con- 
nected with that of “ Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles,” as has been shown, 
is contained in the Convent of Guadaloupe, near Logrosan, and in the midst 
of the chain of mountains dividing the provinces of Toledo and Estre- 
madura, of which latter province this Virgin is considered to be the especial 

troness, The convent was formerly one of the richest in Spain. The 
image is said to have been carried through the streets of Rome by St. 
Gregory, and to have arrested the progress of a dreadful pestilence which 
was raging in that city. St. Gregory presented it afterwards to St. Isi- 
dore, who had come from Spain to a conclave upon religious matters, and 
who was preserved from shipwreck through its intervention on his voyage 
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home about the year 600. He carried it to Seville, where it was held in 
great veneration until the entrance of the Moors into Spain, when the 
citizens of Seville carried away the holy image lest it should fall into the 
hands of the infidels, and, wandering into Estremadura, buried it at len 
amidst the rocks of the “Sierra,” at the foot of the Villuenca Mountain, 
and at the source of the river called Guadaloupe, a name derived, it is 
said, from the Arabic word ‘“ Guada,” a stream, and “lobo,” the Spanish 
for a wolf, these animals being numerous in this part of the country ; and 
also buried with it a history in writing of the sainted image. 

uan de Villafane thus relates the ram of its discovery: About the 
year 1326 a herdsman of Caceres, whilst minding his cows in the 
mene mmay of the town of Talaverano, suddenly missed one of them, 
and wandered forth, during three days, amidst the mountains in search 
ofit. At length, coming to a spring, he sat down beside it to drink, and 
refresh himself. After gazing about him for some time, he suddenly per- 
ceived the cow he was in search of, lying dead upon the ground a few 
paces off, but without any wound or external injury whatever. Wishing 
to carry away the animal’s skin, the herdsman took out his knife, and by 
chance the first incision he made in the breast was in the form of a cross, 
and instantly the cow came to life and sprang upon its legs; the man 
stood aghast with astonishment, and, on looking round, he beheld the 
Blessed Virgin standing ~in great glory beside him, and she commanded 
him to drive the cow to Caceres, and to tell the priests of the convent 
there to come and search for the image of her which was buried where 
the cow lay dead, and where they were afterwards to erect a chapel in 
her honour. 

Upon the herdsman’s return to Caceres with his cow, he found his wife 
weeping upon the threshold of his cottage, for their only son was dead, 
and, casting himself upon his knees on the ground, he prayed fervently to 
the Virgin that, as she had vouchsafed to restore the animal to life, she 
would likewise resuscitate the human creature, and at the same moment’ 
the priests-came to fetch the corpse away and bury it, when the young 
man immediately arose and besought his father to conduct him to the 
place he had just returned from, and where the Virgin had appeared to 
him. And then the herdsman related all that had befallen him, and 
showed the priests the cross in the cow’s breast, which, together with the 
miraculous restoration of his son to life, induced them to give credence to 
him, and he conducted them to the spot where the miraculous apparition 
had revealed itself; and they dug up the holy image; which was in as 
good preservation as if it had been buried only the day before instead 
of some six hundred years ; and they also found the written paper de- 
posited with it. And Don Alonzo VII., King of Castile and Leon, re- 
placed the small chapel which the priests erected on the spot by a convent, 
and endowed it with rich possessions. 

The image of ‘‘ Nuestra Seiiora de Montserrate” is now contained in 
the Church of Esparraguera, a small town in Catalonia, and was brought 
there in 1835 from a famous convent upon the Montserrate Mountain 
in the same neighbourhood, where it had been an object of great veneration 
for nearly a thousand years. Its discovery is thus related by Juan de Ville- 
fane. About the year 880, upon a Saturday, some shepherds were 
tending their flocks upon the banks of the River Lobregat, which flows 
at the foot of the Montserrate Mountain ; and sometime after nightfall 
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they perceived that the mountain, far from being enveloped in the 

general darkness that prevailed, shone forth in daylight as as that 

of noonday, and at the same time they heard sweet music, apparently 
ing from heaven. 

Upon recurrence of this upon two succeeding Saturdays, 
the men went and told the priest of the neighbouring village of Aulesa, 
who, after he had himself witnessed the strange sight, related all that 
he had seen to Gottomaro, Bishop of Mauresa, who went with a  pro- 
cession to the mountain upon the Saturday followimg, when the usual 
wonderful phenomenon ted itself to his eyes. He ascended the 
mountain, accompanied by a large concourse of people, and in a cave 
near the summit they found a small image of the Virgin, which had been 
concealed there — citizens of Barcelona upon the investiture of 
that city by the Moors in the year 717; and the convent which was 
founded upon the spot became one of the richest in Spain, being endowed 
by several succeeding sovereigns. | 

The image of ‘Nuestra Sefiora de los Reyes de Sevilla” is contained 
in the cathedral of the Andalusian capital, and derived its denomination 
of “ Kings” from having been brought thither by King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella the Catholic, or possibly might have acquired the appel- 
lation at a much earlier period, as, in consequence of the fleur-de-lis upon 
the right foot of the figure, it has been conjectured to have come ori- 
em from France, and to have been given by St.. Louis of France to 

is cousin St. Ferdinand, King of Castile and Leon. 

However, the tradition of its origin related by Villafane, and com- 
monly believed at Seville, is as follows: 

The Virgin having appeared to St. Ferdinand in a vision, his supreme 
desire was to possess an image of her exactly similar to the one indelibly 
impressed upon his imagination. He called around him the most skilful 
artificers his kingdom contained; but, notwithstanding the exact descrip- 

‘tion he gave them of the divine apparition, they never succeeded in em- 
bodying it to the monarch’s satisfaction. At length he began to despair 
of attaining the object of his wishes, when, on a certain day, two young 
men, apparently artisans, presented themselves, and engaged to make an 
image, exactly in accordance with the king’s description of the vision, in the 
space of three days, if he would give pd an apartment in which they 
might remain undisturbed. The king joyfully consented, and at the end 
of the specified time an image was unk in the room exactly similar to 
the one which until then had existed in the king’s imagination alone; 
but the workmen had disappeared, and were never heard of afterwards. 

The image of ‘“‘ Nuestra Senora del Pilar,” in the cathedral of Zara- 

is held in the greatest veneration, not only in the province of Arra- 
gon, but throughout all Spain, and Villafane is more than usually volu- 
minous in his notice of it, of which the following is an epitome : 

The Apostle St. James, having arrived at Zaragoza during his mission 
to Spain, was kneeling in prayer outside the city, when, on a sudden, 
celestial music resounded from on high, and angels appeared amidst a 
great we of light; eoaa a ae the Mother of God, herself in 

; upon a and with a small ew of jasper, supporting 
a figure of herself of the same material in her hand, va ihisctblanesided 
the e to found a temple in honour of her on that spot, and delivered 
the to him to be erected in the middle of it. And the apostle and 
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his followers worked diligently, and, previously to quitting the place, com- 

pleted a small, rude sanctuary around the pillar, which building was 

gradually, by the labours of the pious in after ages, increased in size and 
, until it became the present magnificent structure. 

_ Any descriptions of the different images of Virgins, or of the various 
votive offerings to them, have been purposely avoided, as well as any 
> gemanted so long list of miracies ascribed to almost all of them; forthe 
first wo supererogatory in re to a country like Spain, about which 
so much has been speiadieaiiet sate cbaa-aciet diidich or statue of 
any note has been so often described; and the second, apart the ignorant 
credulity they exhibit, and which is by no means interesting to detail, are 
far too numerous to come within the limits of this article, the only object 
of which is to furnish a definition of some of those female names, at 
once eccentric and poetical, which constitute a leading characteristic in a 
country possessing’ so many. 

Names, such as Jesusa, or Trinidad, the latter perhaps the commonest 
appellation of all in every part of the country, do not come within the 
category intended to be here established, as they relate to the Redeemer 
alone, and do not imply any direct reference to the Virgin, and those, 
both male and female, derived from the saints, constitute, one may say, 
the baptismal appellations of the whole population of the Peninsula. 








MAJOR OTIS CONKLIN’S LETTER FROM LONDON TO DR. 
ADONIRAM MERKLE OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


EDITED BY UNCLE SAM. 


My DEAR ADONIRAM, 
I have had a month’s run over England, and parts of Ireland, Scotland 
. and Wales, since I arrived in these parts, which our grandfather was 
wont to call “ the Old Country.” Old it 1a is, for we can, any day, 
view the remains of works which occupied the legions of Julius Cesar, 
or were performed at the beck of the chivalric followers of the Norman 
William, This fact you so much anticipate that you may be surprised 
when I state that everything not in ruins is much more new than old. 
That which looks the most antique is only “after the antique.” Travel 
which way I will, nearly all I see is of modern date. I do believe that 
the British we thought were dying are all dead and buried, and that a 
fresh assortment is’ now on view, distributed for the most part in new, 
lofty and substantial buildings. 

Liverpool is decidedly more modern than New York, for it has not a 
single wooden church or steeple: the docks just built seem destined to 
exhibit perfect granite at Doomsday, and the medizval British shipping 
is giving way to splendid specimens of rivalry to the purest American 
naval architecture. Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast and Bir- 
mingham are all new towns, or (not to speak equivocally) they are 
modern antiques. Old King Lud’s town is buried so deep that it took 
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three editors of a ne to discover, under their modern printin 

office, any foundation of that king’s reign. London should be nam 
New London, in imitation of our York being called New York, for one 
is about as new as the other, except in name. Most of the churches, 
ic buildings, streets and bridges in this modern Babylon are new. 
Exchange is new, the Queen’s Palace new, the Palace of the Legis- 
lature new, and even a considerable part of Westminster Abbey, vene- 
rable in name and association, is (including its monuments) but half a 
century old. The Tower of London, where the kings used to pisy such 
as made the angels weep, is partly fresh from the chisel and 
rick-field. In the words of Macbeth “ Nothing is” (ancient here) “ but 

what is not !” 

With every American you have heard of Covent Garden Market and 
Old Lane. I arrived at a new hotel called the Old Hummums 
and found the market and the theatres with no marks of age on them. 
I lodge in a new street in their neighbourhood, and within a very short 
distance of nearly all the newspaper offices. Being too ill to read, during 
several days, for once in my life I amused myself by looking out of a 
window, and am therefore enabled to give you some statistics respecting 
it which will present a pen and ink sketch of the pantomime in ten 
thousand streets of this huge mass of human tenements. 

In three days the puppet show called “ Punch” came up the street 
five times without performing, but the sixth time the renowned buffoon, 
who has never yet been seen in America, went through his adventures 
and was carried off by Old Hookey, to the admiration of a considerable 
crowd of people of all ages. ‘Two companies of tumblers spread their 
carpets and pointed the poles of their heads to the centre of terrestrial 

vitation, and three quartettes of Ethiopian serenaders (among whom 

am ashamed to confess I detected several white citizens of our glorious 
Republic) jumped Jim Crow; saluted Miss Dinah; inquired who was 
knocking at the door, and went ‘Ober de Mountain.’’ Then there was 
a man who brought some canaries and bullfinches which danced on ropes 
and fired small pistols: another who came with a malicious but clever 
monkey riding on a melancholy dog: seventeen men with excruciating 
barrel organs: four Swiss mountaineers grinding stretched wires and 
chanting the airs of theatrical villagers: eight’ Romans dressed in 
es hats, and uttering bravuras, while they squeezed guitar strings 
and looked up towards the drawing-rooms: one man making a stupendous 
lingual noise to give audible notice that he was deaf and dumb, and 
required a proper consideration in copper—a brazen imposition I believe : 
two men dressed as very clean sailors, and supposed to be singing comic 
songs after being wrecked in the Bay of Biscay. Besides these there 
was a clerk-like looking man, with a buxom wife and seven well-behaved 
children, performing what is called “the silent dodge,” which consists of 
two babies being nursed to slecp by their supposed mother, while the 
remainder of the juvenile group stand hand to hand in a row; the father 
looking on the pavement to express his amazement, shame and contrition 
at having so many children, and keeping one hand under his waistcoat 
while the other is continually offering a few matches in exchange for any 
number of small a rs in money. 


The most miserable objects seen from my window were four in num- 
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ber, all dirty-looking, middle-aged women, singing “ Home, sweet 
Home!” and “ Away to the Mountain’s Brow!” These, | was told, 
were gin-drinkers, as was also a man who one day came in a state of 
half nudity, and shivered and shook himself before each house, represent- 
ing, very naturally, a “ goneness of stomach,” as our sarsaparilla doctors 
say. But there were some other characters who were really amusing. 
One was an old man with an exasperated countenance, a hoarse voice, 
and a poetical turn of mind, who cried “ Live” souls, meaning thereby 
some fat, flounder-looking dead fish, covered with a mudd , and up 
to their gills in the previous organic remains of the basket Sn which they 
were laid out to tempt purchasers among the housemaids, or housewives, 
too thrifty to purchase from fishmongers who pay rents. Then there 
came a man with a loud voice and a magnificent collection of oran 

and Barcelona nuts in a two-wheeled barrow: a man with a cutler’s 
grinding-stone, with a little fire behind it to heat water, melt solder and 
take the chill off his half pint of porter: a man with a horse and van 
in which was a machine for sharpening knives by thirty twists of a 
handle, and polishing them by an extra number of thirty twists and one 
passage through a clean cloth: a man with dog’s and cat’s meat cut 
into delicate slices and rolled so as to receive a skewer: a man with 
flowers made into bundles of nosegays: and a considerable number of 
women with water-cresses. There were two men with a cart and two 
baskets to collect bones, rags and dust which were carefully separated ; 
the bones and rags, in very small quantities, being thrown into the dust 
as complimentary fees to the dustmen, one of whom I heard remark that 
they had not raised a sufficient hecatomb from three houses to procure 
“half a pint ;” a fact which showed great care of their perquisites by at 
least three servants: there was also a man who came and looked into 
all the parlour windows, and whistled, while he rested one foot by 
placing its heel on the pavement and turned half round on the other foot 
to secure every possible offer he might receive for moving onwards to the 
next window. Lastly there were six respectably-dressed Jews who came 
every morning to secure, at a small profit and loss, any quantity of old 
clothes, hats, shoes and boots which might be discarded since their pre- 
vious matutinal visit. But how shall I describe to you what I witnessed 
with my own eyes, respecting the enormous quantity of porter drank 
in this street? It was prodigious! At nine o'clock the servant at 
No. 4 went for half a pint in a cream-jug. At ten, two quarts and a 
pint passed in a fine frothy state, to Nos. 1, 8 and 9. At eleven a tin 
painted can went by, with a large quantity for No. 18, which. stretched 
the carrier's arm. From that time till five o’clock pint after pint, quart 
after quart, and gallon after gallon went by in rapid succession. The 
servant in No. 6, which is a lodging-house walked swiftly for five quarts 
in an hour; and every half hour, in the middle of the day, two men 
(called boys with a vulgar prefix) passed up and down the street with a 
wooden machine having two shelves, one holding pitns and the other 
—_ It is said that every trip, these “ boys’’ make half a pint for 
themselves, by pouring the porter from one can to another just previous 
to delivering it, when the exhibition of froth enables them to abstract a 
balance of that which is known as “Entire Triple X Heavy Wet!” 
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Tue London a: on Gemen keepers—for the most part a rapacious and 

unreasonable set-—have completely outwitted themselves this year. Under 
the impression that the town was to be inundated with strangers, with 
whom money was to be no object, they asked such unreasonable prices 
as to drive their old customers away, while the reputation of high 
prices has called such an inundation of new letters into existence as com- 
pletely to glut and overstock the market. North, south, east, and west, 
is all the same; houses and “ Lodgings to let” still appear in every 
window. So far from the opening of the Exhibition diminishing the 
number, they absolutely seemed to increase; and now, at the present 
writing—the middle of the month—they are as numerous as ever. 

We declare that, during the year of the railway mania, lodgings were 
far more difficult to get at the west end of the town than they are this, 
for in the railway year there were none but the “regular professionals” 
to supply them ; whereas, in this year of grace, everybody seems to have 
turned house or lodging-letter, and the town would accommodate double 
the number of people that are in it. Besides, in the railway year, the 
visitors were spending other people's money ; whereas, this year, they are 
spending their own, which makes a considerable difference in some 
people’s “ goings on.” Until the Exhibition opened, most of the lodging 
and house-letters, both old hands and new, stood out, feeling “sure”— 
or, at all events, saying so—that they would get their prices. 

When it was announced that the Queen would open the Exhibition in 
sown. they were confident of it, and grew, if possible, more unreasonable. 

neh, too, kept up the pleasant delusion, by depicting hordes of 
foreigners huddling into a single apartment, or bivouacing in the park. 
Still, with all their confidence and harpings on the numbers of foreigners 
that were coming, it was pretty evident to inquirers that the lodging- 
house keepers would rather take in their own countrymen than any of our 
continental, or even transatlantic friends. Indeed, they very soon 
began to be alarmed at foreigners; and almost the first question they 
now put is, “ How many do you want them for ?” 

The country papers quoted the unreasonable demands of the Londoners, 
and an impression speedily prevailed that a visit to London would be a 
most ruinous affair. It is to dispel that delusion, and put our country 
readers in the way of partaking of this great national treat at a reasonable 
rate, that we indite this paper. 

For Crystal Palace lodging purposes, we may strike off the whole of the 
immense region round the City and across the water—indeed, up to 
Holborn—by drawing a line north and south from King’s-cross Station, 
down Gray’s Inn-lane, to Holborn. This does not leave us above a 
quarter of the enormous “wen,” as Cobbett used to call it, to deal with ; 
but it. will be amply sufficient for the purpose of our country readers. 
We will suppose them arriving at the se atl or Euston Station, 

shing, as most people do wish, to enjoy themselves at a reasonable rate, 
neither wasting their money by over-extravagance, nor making themsélves 
uncomfortable for the purpose of saving it. All London hotels are 
expensive ; and if our friends arrive by a day-train it may be as well to 
get a cab, and drive at once to one of the districts hereinafter indicated. 
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If, however, they arrive at night, in all probability they will have to put 

at an hotel; and perhaps they cannot do better than go to the 
Euston, though there are smaller and less expensive hotels in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Drummond Hotel, in Drummond-street, is just on the 
west side of the Euston Railway Station, with a private entrance in 
Whittlebury-street ; or there is the Albert Hotel, or Groves’s, close by 
the Euston Hotel, in the romantic regions of Euston-grove. 

The streets in the neighbourhood of the station, generally, abound in 
lodgings for railway passengers. The Euston and the Victoria Hotels, 
opposite, are in the same hands—whose, we do not pretend to say, nor is it 
material for the purpose of this paper. They are well-conducted esta- 
blishments, though the cheapness of the times would warrant a reduction 
in prices. Cheapness is the order of the day in everything, and hotel- 
keepers should remember, that each individual guest who use their houses 
becomes, as it were, a walking advertisement of its merits or defects. 
The principle adopted by the Euston and Victoria Hotels of charging for 
servants, is undoubtedly the right one, and one that must sooner or later 
be adopted at all hotels. What nuisance is so great as running the 

untlet of chambermaid, waiter, porter, ostler, boots, on going away from 
an hotel? And this leads us to say that some of the London Station 
porters would be all the better for a little looking after. There is an 
amazing amount of business done in the way of compounding with 
porters for excess, or pretended excess, of luggage. People who have 
more luggage than they think will pass free, had much better send it by 
goods’ trains, for perhaps a shilling, than give a porter half-a-crown for - 
smuggling, or pretending to smuggle, it off the platform. It is the duty 
of every one to resist both the paying and the peculation of these people. 
But to the hotels. Teas, breakfasts, and servants’ board, are perhaps the 
most unsatisfactory items in all inn bills. It is vexatious to pay two shillin 
for a cup of "tea and a slice of bread and butter—a vexation that is a 
tiplied according to the number of partakers that the party has to pay for. 
Now, although we do not mean to say that two shillings is too much for 
the trouble of arranging and supplying a single breakfast, we yet think 
the justice of the case would be eT satisfied by a charge of two shillings 
for the first person, and a shilling or fifteen pence each for all the rest. At 
all events, a lady ought not to be charged the same as a gentleman for 
breakfast. We would rather have a contract to supply breakfasts to a 
thousand ladies every morning at a shilling a head, than go shares with 
Monsieur Soyer in his much-vaunted, much-painted ‘‘ Symposium.” 

“Oh!” but the hotel-keepers will exclaim, on reading our objection to their 
charges, “we serve up our entertainments in first-rate style—silver teapot, 
silver tea-urn, silver sugar-basin, silver toast-rack, silver egg-cups, silver 
everything—luxuries that that snob of a writer in the Véw Monthly can 
never appreciate ;” for there is nothing inspires these metamorphosed flunkies 
with such a hearty contempt for a man as any cavilling about charges— 
especially about » deme a footman’s idea of a gentleman consisting of a 
man who stands cheating well. Gentle Boniface, be not so angry;“we do 
not dispute the points of the plate, though we may doubt whether it most 
resembles pewter or silver ; but allow us to suggest, that if the parties are 
in the habit of using plate, a little nice crockery may be an agreeable 
change, while, if the parties are not in the habit of using it, overpowering 
them with such an honour, and making them pay for it, will be more than 
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they covet, Honour is one thing, and paying for itanother. We none 
of us object to being’ made a fuss about in private houses, but being made 
a fuss tin an hotel is only for ambassadors, or newly jumped-up gen- 
tlemen. We always find it makes a difference of five shillings a head at 
a fish dinner when the landlord “ condescends” to carry in a dish. Our 
advice to country people, with respect to London hotels, then, is simply 
this: Not to go to them if they can help it, and, if they cannot help it, 
then to get out of them as quick as they can. We will now address our- 
selves to private lodgings, where, if they are lucky in their choice, people 
may live quite as well, and twice as comfortable, for half the money. 
hat wonderful volume—the “ Post-office Directory”—gives nearly 
ten closely-printed columns of lodging and boarding-house keepers who 
are scattered all over this magnificent metropolis: Cripplegate, in the City; 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square; Bread-street, City; Bath-street, Alders- 
-street; Eccleston-street, Pimlico; Craven-street, Strand; America- 
square, Walbrook; Curzon-street, Bury-street, Basinghall-street, Mino- 
ries, Euston-grove, Baker-street;—but as it is by no means advisable to 
engage lodgings without a previous acquaintance, we would strongly re- 
commend a personal inspection—an operation that opens a wide field for 
the exercise of the critical faculties, for there are few people so difficult to 
read as your regular professional lodging-house letters. Many of them 
are old servants, retaining all the honourable feelings of perquisites and 
place, and who think it incumbent upon them to make a profit out of every- 
thing supplied to their lodgers. These are generally plausible, fair- 
- spoken people, who never make e difficulties at first, but who, as the 
bargain begins to close, advance first one piece of extortion and then 
another, just as the victim seems inclined to submit. Coals are a favourite 
subject for imposition. We have known a lodging-house keeper charge 
three sets of lodgers a shilling a day each for the kitchen fire, and a shil- 
ling a day for each sitting-room fire. We hope our friends will not have 
any occasion for sitting-room fires, still less for bedroom ones; but if they 
have, we may state that sixpence or ninepence a day for a sitting-room, 
and fourpence or sixpence for a bedroom, is as much as any lodging-house 
keeper ought to ask, and was the price they supplied coals at twenty years 
ago, when they were double the price. With respect to the kitchen fire 
for cooking, the usual thing is three-and-sixpence a week, or sixpence each 
day that the party dines at i Some try to make their lodgers pay for 
lighting the passage lamp; for the use of what they call their plate, and 
other little et caeteras; but when any of these minor exactions are attempted, 
it will be well to break off the negotiation, for if they begin thus early in 
the day, they will be pretty sure to carry out the principle in all things. 
People will do well to bring up a few forks and spoons with them, and a 
pair or two of sheets may not be amiss. 

Many of the old stagers of lodging-letters have infirm pieces of furni- 
ture—generally sofas or easy chairs—which are so artfully cobbled up as 
to a 0 quite substantial ; but the first time a person souses down in 
the hearty confiding sort of way one deals with articles of this description, 
down they go with a crash; and after many bemoanings and lamenta- 
tions over their dear departed uncle or aunt’s favourite piece of furniture, 
they at _— consent to be consoled by making it figure—and generally 

tty mely too—in the bill. We have heard of an arm-chair that 
was as good as an annuity to an old lodging-house keeper. 
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Some of the greedy ones, as we said before, make a profit out of 
everything spp to the lodgers; for which they either get 
their own supple tradespeople appointed, or, if fod are unreason- 
able en to choose their own, the lodging people change or spoil the 
meat, or fish, or fruit, or vegetables, or whatever is sent in, and then, 
denouncing the intruders, boldly recommend their own tradespeople as 
‘the only really respectable ones in the neighbourhood. Others, to save 
trouble, as they say, propose that the lodgers’ servants and theirs should 
board together; in which case we need scarcely say who pays for both, 
Other little een such as “ prigging the sugar, watering the 
wine, nibbling at the cheese,” are familiarities that people are accustomed 
to at home, and against which they must provide as they do at home. It 
is labour in vain locking up things with the generality of lodging-house 
locks and keys; but as in these railway times everybody travels with a 
strong box, the best plan is to convert one of them into a temporary store- 
room. ‘The butcher, baker, butterman, greengrocer, and fishmonger, are 
tradespeople that must necessarily reside in the immediate neighbourhood; 
but as there is always competition, it may be as well to pay them each a 
nal visit, as their style will often be reflected in the person of the 
eeper of the lodging-house. For groceries and other things the Italian 
warehouses willbe found a great convenience for parties visiting London 
for a short time, for at them nearly all the other necessaries of life, which 
formerly lay scattered through half a dozen tradesmen, may be had. For 
instance, they supply tea, coffee, sugar, sauces, pickles, preserves, candles, 
potted soups, fried fish, hams, tongues, poultry, pies, sausages, cheese of all 
sorts, potted meats, wines and spirits of every variety, in any quantity from 
a bottle upwards. Not only do they supply all these things and many 
others, but they supply them of good a sh and at prices quite as 
reasonable, if not more so, than many of the shops that deal exclusively 
in the articles. 

There are thirty or forty Italian warehousemen in the “ Post-office 
Directory,” to say nothing of those who figure under the head of grocers; 
but Fortnum and Mason, or Morel, both in Piccadilly, cannot be sur- 
passed. There is no occasion for any introduction or reference. Stran- 
gers have nothing to do but write down and post their orders, and the 
amiable people who bring the goods will take care not to leave them 
without being paid for them. 

Shoe-cleaning and clothes-brushing are done at lodgings by a sort of 
invisible agency. Many a fine gentleman, with his Morgan Pendennis 
of a valet, maintained at a cost superior to the income of a country 
curate, does not get better turned-out than one of these flying footmen 
will do for three-and-sixpence a week. It is wonderful the quantity of 
work one of these men will do compared to a regular valet, who thinks 
one gentleman quite as much as a professed valet can do justice to. 
The dess a professed valet does, the greater man he thinks he makes 
his master. Some of the lodging-house people “do,” as they call it, 
for boots and shoes; in which case the pi is twopence a pair for 
boots, and a penny a pair for shoes. 

The invisible valets are also porters or messengers, and odd-job per- 
formers generally. They are mostly broken-down servants, or men who 
are only kept steady by an overpowering quantity of work. 

Some people let either houses or lodgings, as the parties require, and 
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this without the intervention of those important ponnngin the house- 
agents; a fact that is apparent by the absence of a at the 


a 
bottom of the letting-bills in the windows. These houses are generally 
adapted for quiet families, and in some cases the owners remain in the 
houses, ready to turn out the moment they can get a customer. As 
house-letting ranks above lodging-letting in the table of precedence 
established in the minds of some of the higher sort of letters, we may 
caution strangers that they often take great offence at any confusion of 
ings and houses. ‘We don’t let lodgings !” they will exclaim, with 
offended dignity, as if there was something insulting in the idea of 
letting lodgings. Nevertheless, they frequently will not object to let 
the house even for a week, and even to let their servants into the bar- 
in; but still they mustn’t be called lodgings—house is the term. 
ins of the rapacious sort profess to let their houses and go out of town— 
to Gravesend, or Margate, or Herne Bay, or some fashionable watering- 
place, while in reality they merely retire into some back premises in the 
yer, from whence they make frequent forays upon the house, and, aided 
their servants who are let with the house, they live entirely upon 
their tenants. We knew a case of a house-letter, in one of the streets 
between Bond-street and Grosvenor-square, where the master and mis- 
tress were supposed to be at the sea-side, when, in point of fact, they 
were sleeping on the kitchen-table every night. The parties were in 
the house six weeks, and had a servant or two of their own with them, 
but the owners of the house managed to purchase their silence by some 
of the means' by which fine faithful family servants from the country are 
come over. Many houses have their back settlements in the yards, and 
@ voyage of discovery will not be thrown away upon them. 

Another very common trick, with both house and lodging-letters, is to 
put away all the nice ornamental and decorative articles of furniture, so 
that when the tenants take possession they find nothing but chairs and 
tables, and those perhaps covered, with drugget concealing the face of the 
fine flower-patterned carpet. And if one guards against this by stipu- 
lating, on taking, that the rooms are to remain as they are, it opens a 
door to a fine claim for dilapidations at the end, when every spot is mag- 
nified into a lake, and every crack is laid| to the tenant’s charge. The 
only plan is to go over the things with the owner, and note the stains, 
and cracks, and chips, that exist on entering. 

The entry and exit often furnishes matter of cavil. Some of the sharp 
ones, perhaps rightly expecting not to get another bite at their victims, 
will insist upon a week’s notice or a week’s pay; while others will try to 
charge from the day of taking, instead of from the day of coming. It 
is useless discussing what a County Court judge, or any other judge, 
would hold to be the law on the point, because it is never worth parties’ 
while, who want to be home, staying to hear the decision, still less coming 
back for that purpose ; therefore the better plan is, to guard against any 
misunderstanding, by writing down that it is a weekly taking, com- 
pip. ahaa such a day, with the liberty of leaving or renewing at the 
end of the week. That space of time will show the lodgers what sort of 

they have got amongst; they will’also have got their bills for the 

which will rule the bills, if they choose to stay. 
Some lodging-house keepers are very unaccommodating when parties 
wish to stay a few days beyond the expiration of the week, pretending 
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that it is an indulgence they can only accord on payment of a full week’s 
rent, or of a much higher rent in proportion; just as if new comers must 
needs want to enter on the same day that the old ones did. We once 
heard of a lodging-house keeper (a foreigner) who, having some better 
prospect in view, was exceedingly anxious to get rid of the then occu- 
pant of his rooms, whom he pestered with inquiries when he would be 

ing, as Monsieur Somebody-else wanted to come. The gentleman oo 
invalid), at great inconvenience, at last to go in the middle of hi 
week, when, behold! monsieur presented him with his bill, charging him 
rent as if he had stayed till the end of the week. The gentleman 
remonstrated, and pointed out the inconsistency of charging him for 
staying when he was going away to oblige monsieur. Monsieur couldn’t 
un d it. “De rums vere taken by de veek;” and, like all people 
who are trying to cheat, he indulged in hearty protestations “dat gtes 
man of honour, and vanted nottin but vot vos nght and fair.” 

The gentleman then pointed out that he would be getting two rents 
for these days; one from himself, and the other from the anxious in- 
coming tenant. 

Monsieur couldn’t see this either. 

“ He vos man of honour all his life, and vanted nottin but vot vos 
fair{;” and intimated his disappointment at finding he was not dealing 
with a ‘‘ shentlemans.”’ 

“ Well,” said the gentleman, “we will soon settle the matter. I was 
going away to oblige you, and “a charge me as if I stayed. It will suit 
me far better to stay, and so I'll take you at your word, and remain till 
the end of my week.” 

Monsieur was nonplussed. 

Besides the regular house and lodging-house keepers that we find in 
the ‘‘ Post-office Directory,” and those who - bills in their windows, there 
are a few “genteel people” who are much above letting lodgings, but 
who, happening to have more room than they require for themselves, 
accommodate people with apartments,” as they call them, and who are 
much hurt if any uncouth occupant should happen to call them “lodg- 
ings.” These people, being much above putting “lets” in their windows, 
“ accommodate strangers with apartments, when they happen to have more 
room than they want for themselves”—an event of frequent occurrence 
—through the medium of a house-agent ; and of course, as they are above 
letting lodgings, they are above seeing that their lodgers—we beg 
pardon, occupiers—are comfortable; who are left entirely to the mercy of 
servants, whose services the letters not unfrequently entirely ranesans $0 
People do not often go twice to these sort of houses,—at least, not to the 
same one twice. Viet 

Having now glanced at the general aspect of affairs, we will proceed 
to consider the different localities of London for lodging purposes, though 
we may premise that, of course, it is quite a lottery what sort of lodgings 
a person finds vacant at the time he comes up. He may have the mis- 
fortune to fall into the hands of the Philistines on the Tuesday, whereas, 
if he had come up on the Monday, he might have got excellent lodgings 
that Mr. Somebody-else picked up. No bint of ours can provide against 
this contingency. Each person must do the best he can when he comes, 
and our observations must be considered as general. There are some de- 
scription of tradespeople, however, that it is not considered advisable to 
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lodge with: Tailors are one, in consequence of the closeness and stuffiness, 
‘not'to say, in some cases, filthiness, of their working premises. Bakers 
-are objectionable, on account of the heat, to say nothing of the bad 
‘smell where adulterations are used. Doctors and dentists should also be 
-avoided, for reasons that will suggest themselves to the reader. 

ings above shops, we may add, are considered to be of a lower 

than those in private houses, as a letter of lodgings in a private aioe 
will soon let a stranger know who institutes a comparison. 

Let us then consider our friends either as arriving by the train, or 
having passed through the ordeal of an hotel, with, let us hope, the loss 
of as few feathers as possible, and now in a cab, about to set out in 
search of lodgings. And here let us observe, that although Mr. Mogg, 
in his entertaming work, adheres to hackney-coach fares, and leaves the 
reader to calculate cab fares as at two-thirds the cost of hackney-coaches, 
notwithstanding coaches have long wholly vanished from the scene—an 
arrangement that occasionally causes strangers to regard the covered 
-eabs as coaches, and the open, or “ Hansom” ones, as cabs —that, in point 
of fact, there are no hackney-coaches except in Mr. Mogg’s conservative 
imagination, and that the fares with both open and covered cabs are the 
same—viz., eightpence a mile, or two shillings an hour, or as near those 
sums as the hirer has the luck to get off for. As time is a better 
criterion than a cabman’s opinion of distance, it will be well, especially 
for lodging-seekers, to engage a cab by the hour, taking care to com- 

watches with the driver before starting, or, what is better still, to 
wend his attention to some church or public clock in the neighbourhood. 

We will now divide our slice of London into four parts. The first 
shall be that on the north of the New-road, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the railway station, which being, as we said, debatable ground, 
neither city nor west end, is the cheapest, and, being on the highest 

und, may, perhaps, also be considered the healthiest. The whole of 
this part of the town abounds in lodgings this year, at considerably less 
than half the cost of those at the west end. Driving up Seymour- 
street, High-street, Drummond-street, the Hampstead-road, and the 
streets generally between the Hampstead-road and the Regent’s Park, to 
the north of the New-road, strangers in search of cheapness, and comfort 
combined, will be sure to suit themselves at a reasonable rate. We 
saw a very nice bedroom, and sitting-room adjoining, communicating 
with folding-doors, in George-street, for five-and-twenty shillings a 
week ; and the second floor, consisting of the same accommodation, was 
a pound a week. People despise a second floor in lodgings, who think 
nothing of climbing up three pair of stairs at an hotel, at double the 
price of a first floor in lodgings. Let our country friends, however, 
remember, that if there are noisy people in a house, it is better to have 
them above them than below. For the first division of our slice of 
London, then, let the sum we have named—viz., five-and-twenty shillings, 

‘and a pound, be considered as a criterion of price. Let us add, that the 
New-road, on the south, affords abundant omnibus communication to the 
west, or Crystal Palace end of the town. 

The second district is that between our eastern boundary, Gray’s Inn- 
lane, and Regent-street on the west, bounded by the New-road on the 
north, and Oxford-street and Holborn on the south. 

A great number of good and comfortable lodgings have sprung into 
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existence in this part of the town, especially in the better streets in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Tottenham-court-road, and generally in 
the streets leading into the squares of this part of London. Lodgings 
here are dearer than the first, or Camden Town district; but the houses are 
and better built, and the rooms and:accommodation better altogether, 
and well adapted for families. Prices, however, are reasonable—say 
two to three guineas a week, for what would be four or five guineas 
further west. 
The west end of the town may be considered as commencing from 
t-street, and stretching right away to Kensington on the one side, 
nd Bayswater on the other. Regent-street itself abounds in lodgings— 
chiefly bachelor ones; so do Maddox-street, Mount-street Grosvenor- 
uare, Park-street, Bond-street, and all the smaller streets at the back 
of St. James’s-street. The accommodation in the lodgings about St. 
James’s-street consists principally of ‘bedrooms for single gentlemen,” 
as the cards in the windows announce; and here gentlemen get well put 
wp for three shillings, or three-and-sixpence a night, and live in their 
ubs at the rate of ten thousand a year. The luxury of modern clubs 
would astonish our forefathers, whose wants were satisfied by a Covent 
Garden hotel. 

The Belgrave-square district is considered the most fashionable part 
of London ; but people who do not aspire to the distinction of court con- 
nexion will find themselves in a iieah healthier region on the north, or 
Bayswater side of Hyde Park, where, in many of the streets and terraces 
leading eastward and westward from the Edgeware-road, very nicely-fur- 
nished, comfortable lodgings, consisting of two drawing-rooms, with two 
bedrooms above, and a servant’s room, may be had at from three to four 
guineas a week. Indeed, as a general average, we may say that four 
guineas a week will command the sort of rooms we have specified any- 
where on the north side of Oxford-street. ‘The Bayswater or Paddington 
locality, as some call it, will be found particularly convenient for West of 
England visitors, being in the immediate neighbourhood of the Western 
Station. We can hardly state a price for the Belgrave-square region; 
for what with the presumed attractions of royalty, and the aristocratic in- 
fluences of a court atmosphere, many of the people who condescend to let 
lodgings are rather airified and difficult to read; but about Sloane-street, 

on westward again, they become more reasonable. 

We may add, that in all lodgings the servants of the house expect a 
small gratuity, though their services are included in the rent, and that it 
will be well to give it to them personally, and not through the hands of 
their masters or mistresses. 

We think we have now dotted down all that, in such an*extensive and 
varying field, can be usefully told of our subject, and more, perhaps, than 
some of our readers may think it merits ; but it is one that concerns no 
smal] ion of the community at the present time, and we shall be 
happy if any directions of ours should counteract the pernicious effect of 
early exorbitance, and induce parties from a distance to visit a sight the 
like of which was ne’er seen before, and in all probability will never be 


witnessed again. 
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THE BOURGEOISIE OF PARIS.* 


Tue city of Paris has been supposed to derive its name from the boat 
symbolical of Isis—Bar or Par—lIsis. Founded by a few fishermen on the 
banks of the Seine, the original colony, of supposed Oriental origin, only 

to develop itself when it had reclaimed the marshes by its in- 
dustry, and the primeval line of reed huts had assumed a more orderly 
and permanent aspect. It was then that a temple arose to Isis, Queen of 
Rivers, who gave to the commonalty corn and laws, marriage and a grave; 
and the Parisians adopted as their emblem the boat sacred to the Egyp- 
tian goddess. But, in their religious ceremonies, the Egyptians never 
lifted the veil that covered the statue of Isis; the Parisians, on the con- 
, celebrated annually, every 3rd of January, a national festival, in 
which the mysterious divinity received publicly and with unveiled coun- 
tenance, upon the heights of the Olympus of Lutetia—the Mount St. 
Genevidve or of the Pantheon—the devotions of the Holy College, 
founded under her auspices. 

Lutetia was already a strong place at the time of the invasion of the 
Romans; and Cesar roe ob there the representatives of all the 
Gaulish tribes. The Parisians rose against the consular yoke, and the 
battle of Meudon, and the city itself devoted to flames, sealed the sacri- 
fice of their independence. Lutetia was henceforth treated as tributary. 
A praetor was appointed to rebuild and fortify the rebellious city, and 
there resulted for a time a religious and moral condition, in which Gaulish 
and Roman elements were strangely commingled. Thus, by the side of 
Jupiter and Vulcan, statues of Esus, the Mars of the aborigines; of Cer- 
nummos, the horned god of the Parisians; and of other native divinities, 
have been met with. The Severi inspected the navigation, and the 
Naute Parisiaci constituted a first or primitive corporation of Nautes, 
or navigators—a Parisian Hanse. The notable citizens, the great “ bour- 
geois,” the members of the board of navigation, of the provostship of 
merchants, and of aldermen, and the syndics, or magistratures of chief 
merchants, were descendants of these primitive Nautes, whose power kept 
increasing with social progress till it became the equivalent of a popular 
sovereignty. 

Under the Roman pretor, the Nautes elected the popular magistrature, 
composed. of the wealthiest and most honoured merchants, who acted as 
defenders of the city, under the authority of the proconsul or praetor, To 
this magistrature was attached a subordinate one of assessors, who were 
the guardians of the public registries, and controlled all matters of police 
and social order. An edict of Justinian, which deprived the pretor of 
despotic power, raised the defenders of the people to the position of 
fathers of their countrymen, whose cause, and more especially that of the 
poor, they were ever ready to espouse against the fiscal exactions and 
tyranny of the richer classes. 

It appears that in these primitive times commerce consisted solely of 
trade in corn, wine, oil, salt, and other necessaries of life; luxuries were 





* Histoire de la Bourgeoisie de Paris, depuis son origine jusqu’a nos jours, pat 
M. Francis Lacombe. Tome premier, La Bourgeoisie aux prises avec |’Aristo- 
cratie et la Royauté. 
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unknown till the time of the Frank kings; and Paris brought the 
trade of the Rhone, the Saone, and the Doubs, and of the southern and 
central provinces, into connexion with the ocean, and with the northern 
and western provinces.* 

Paris began after the fall of the Pretoriate to assume a new character. 
A vast amphitheatre arose on Mount Leucotitius; great monumental 
constructions formed a splendid group, that was dominated by the Temple 
of Isis; a long aqueduct led the waters of the Seine to the “ Palais des 
Thermes,” and learned men and philosophers began to frequent the city. 
Julian the Apostate was particularly partial to Paris. “ My dear Lutetia,” 
he calls it in his “‘ Misopogon ;” and in it he enjoyed the company of the 
wise and the learned. Lutetia was then also a municipal city, whose 
inhabitants named their own curiales, or civil magistrates. 

The light of the Gospel was first brought to Paris by Saint Denis. 
The predication of the Apostles disquieted strangely the successors of 
Caligula; because, as Herder has pointed out (Idées sur la philosophie 
de Vhistoire de Vhumanité), the doctrine preached by them was a lever of 
emancipation, by means of which the proximate foundation of a new 
empire was prophesied, and with it the downfal of their power. 

he ancient distinctions of patricians and patrons, and of plebeians and 
clients, and of slaves, deemed to be monstrous by so many modern philo- 
hers, ap natural and legitimate to the wise men of antiquity. 
The axiom of Aristotle, that the patricians should declare eternal war to 
the plebeians, had been in vogue for ages before Christianity came to heal 
the wounds inflicted by such a doctrine in the body social. Christianity 
recognised no castes. The disciples of our Saviour recognised neither 
patricians, nor plebeians, nor slaves; to them, all alike were brethren, and 
such a doctrine received open arms by the barbarians, laid the first basis 
ef the overthrow of the Roman Empire, and of the whole social and 
political system of antiquity. The Church became the ideal type of the 
state, and the slaves emancipated in the sanctuary were also emancipated 
in social order, where they enjoyed the right of property and a title, 
that of PROLETAIRES, which served to assure to them an independence of 
position in relation to society generally. ‘Then the barbarians arose in 
power, and Ronie, the imperial city, was overthrown. Singular destiny 
of civilisation, which, in order to revive, must, in the first place, perish ! 

To the Pagan succeeded the Christian world ; and to a social condition, 
based on human inequality, succeeded a political state, founded on the 
principle of fraternity and equality—before the law. The first councils 
of an early Christianity were designated, by Pagan pride, Assemblies of 
Beggars ; and not without a certain degree of justice, for the slaves eman- 
cipated, and no longer fed by their masters, were passing frdm a state of 
servitude to that of beggary, had not Christian charity come to their 
relief. The Church of Christ became thus one immense corporation—the 

bol of the new form of society—and continued so until, as in every- 
thing human—when in principle it is even divine—mortal ambition 


usurped authority in religious matters, and the first principles of Christi- 





* M. Lacombe refers for his authorities on this part of his subject to Corro- 
zet’s “ Antiquités de Paris;” Chateaubriand’s “ Etudes Historiques;” Legendre’s 
‘‘ Mours des Francais;” and the “ Mémoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions.” 
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anity, the system of brotherhood and equality, and the system of social 
and moral, or of corporative government, was overthrown by an ambi- 
tious priesthood, and in its place was established a civil, moral, and reli- 
ious tyranny, calling itself Pope and Vicar of God. Under that tyranny 
Church also first began to impose its ideas and its forms upon the 
society which it had regenerated. 

Paris, saved from Attila and from famine by a great predecessor of 
Jean d’Arc—St. Genevidve,—had superseded Isis by the Christian maid. 
Subjected by the Franes, to the principle of individual liberty had been 
superadded that of political unity, as expressed by their chief, Clovis—Je 
rot chevelu. ‘The bishops united themselves with the two principles, as 
at once opposed to imperial despotism and to heretical doctrines, at that 
time enforced by such men as Arius, Pelagius, and others; and thus, says 
Lacombe, “ French loyalty sprang from the solemn union of the priest and 
the soldier.” 

Clovis perceiving what Lacombe designates as “the topographical 
importance of that marvellous valley of the Seine,” founded there the 
capital of the kingdom of the united Gauls and Francs. The general 
assemblies were convoked, and the Nautes retained their origimal power, 
but the king “‘was obliged to suecumb in the pride of his authority before 
a simple priest.” From out of the institution of the Nautes came the 
spirit of the BourGeorsiz DE Paris, an expression which M. Lacombe 
derives from habitant d'un bourg—a free man—but Ducange and others 
trom the Anglo-Saxon burg or borough, or the Latin burgus; and in the 
wars of Chilpéric against the Bretons we see civic troops employed, 
the first example of gardes bourgeoises. Clotaire II., in an edict dated 
595, calls them guet de nuit. 

The antagonism of races, of manners, and of languages was, however, 
for a long time opposed to civil and administrative unity. Many fearful 
contests took place, more especially the horrible slaughters of Frédegonde 
and Brunehaut; till the energy of the mayors of the palace, the succes- 
sion of a second dynasty, and the genius of Charlemagne, gradually 
brought about a better state of things. The middle, or mercantile classes, 
keep as corporate or individual bodies around feudal castles, or in the 

om of fortified towns, began to resume some political influence. 
Charlemagne looked to their interest with great anxiety. He preached 

robity to them, and bade them not to prefer terrestrial gain to eternal 
ife. (‘Essai sur les Bourgeoises du Roi,” par Droz.) Charlemagne 
founded his government on the moral perfectibility of the state and of 
individuals, and, by regulating the ouhiiedi necessary to the exercise of 
the different industrial and mechanical professions, he favoured the deve- 
lopment of the industrious classes. 

Charlemagne having removed the seat of government to Aix-la-Cha- 

e, Paris fell under the power of the great feudal lords, who, at the 

th of the founder of the Western Empire, attempted to supplant, 
here alike, right’ by power, and obliged the middle classes to re- 
trench themselves behind their municipal franchises, and every free man 
to become a soldier in defence of his rights. Other circumstances were 
inst the middle classes; bands of robbers roved about the country; 
different times the Normans invaded and devastated Paris, till at 
length, their property gone, their means of existence taken from them, all 
classes alike, merchant, tradesman, and workman, were obliged to accept 
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the rule of the lord, and, like the clients of olden time, to take refuge 
under the shadow of the feudal dungeon. Political unity disappeared to 
make way for a thousand little kingdoms that sprang up in the vast em- 
pire of Charlemagne, and slavery, that had been overthrown by Chris- 
tianity, was replaced by feudal bondage. 

In Paris, the corporation of the Rosie had been succeeded by the 
Hanse, a German word, signifying also an association or corporation, and 
this civic body nobly defended the rights and privileges of the city. But 
the inhabitants of Paris were to a certain degree slaves of their own 
liberty; the members of the Hanse monopolised all ecommerce, com- 
manded the military, and administered justice. The members of this 

t primitive corporation, in their various acts emanating from the 
arlouer-aux-bourjois, also now first called themselves borjois, or bourjois. 
“Under the formula of the administration of merchandise by water,” 
says Le Roye, in the “ Dissertation sur ]’Hétel de Ville de Paris,” ‘ was 
comprised the provostship of merchants and court of aldermen; that is to 
say, the political government, and the popular administration of the town, 
and all that is expressed in our times by the Hétel de Ville.” The mem- 
bers of this magistracy were called Scadbins, from whence was derived the 
word échevins, And they were also called Ratchionbourgs, composed of 
ratz and burger, or bourgeois judges. The Scabins were elected from 
among the most notable merchants, and they appointed the gau rs, 
measurers, criers, and other public officers at that time considere to hold 
offices of importance and high consideration. The general assembly of 
Scabins made almost sovereign decisions, and thus, at an epoch when all 
men paid passive obedience to the sword of the barons, the city of Paris 
was the sole hereditary fief where the people acknowled only the 
sovereignty of right. From this state of things Paris, already a centre of 
civilisation in barbarous times, became in feudal times an asylum to the 
proscribed, and further, to use the expression of M. Lacombe, “ appeared 
to unite in itself all the motive forces of humanity.” 

The elevation of Hugues Capet, Count of Paris, to the throne, once 
more made Paris the capital of the kingdom; a distinction which it has 
never since ceased to enjoy. Feudalism had raised up in the city a hun- 
dred and forty barons, holders of secular or ecclesiastical fiefs. A provost 
continued to represent the authority of the counts of old, and the syndic 
of the Hanse still presided over trade and industry. The Crusades first 
paved the way to the return of property into the hands of the commercial 
and industrious classes, and to the revolt of the popular classes against a 
fecal aristocracy. At this epoch royalty and religion sided with demo- 
eracy. Louis le Gros, King of France, and Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, at 
once author, priest, and warrior, first laboured with effect at the regenera- 
tion of society. Louis emancipated cities, created communes, or rural mu- 
nicipalities, independent of the feudal lord; founded a market and fair in 
Paris; and granted the privilege to merchants and tradesmen to. sue the 
nobility for debt. Philippe Auguste continued the policy of his predecessor, 
paved the streets of the city, and changed its name from Lutéce to Paris. 
“‘ When the king went to the wars,” records Olivier de la Marche, “ two 
bourgeois of the good city of Paris held his stirrup.” When the same 

ing quitted Paris for the Holy Land, he left his domains in charge of six 
notable bourgeois of Paris. This designation was thus, we see, given to 
the inhabitants of Paris before it was made use of to distinguish a par- 
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ticular class of people. When the despotism of the nobility had been 
supplanted by the establishment of ‘‘ communes,” there remained only two 
classes in the democracy—the bourgeois and manants, or rustics—or such 
persons as did not enjoy the franchise of citizenship. The industrious 
one of the population was divided into tradesmen and “ vilains:” the 
being notables, they participated in civil and municipal dignities, but 
the second being, in the language of the time, vile paren they could 
not obtain, without previous emancipation, either the honours of the city, 
or a voice in the assemblies, both which the “ bourgeoisie” apes 
It was in virtue of the right of ‘‘ Bourgeoisie” that the inhabitants of 
towns formed distinct corporations, possessed divers privileges in relation 
to public administration, and obtained the confirmation of their customs. 
In this respect the bourgeois of France represented the citizen of other 
countries, but they were distinguished into bourgeois of the king and 
bourgeois of the lordships. They were also differently taxed; whence 
arose another distinction of grands bourgeois, the most taxed; petits bour- 
geois, those who were less so; and francs bourgeois, those who were 
emancipated from all taxes. Not only did feudalism gradually disappear 
before the power of the bourgeoisie, but the Hanse also lost its empire, 
and the ancient and dominant corporation of Nautes, navigators and 
traders by water, was soon only one among innumerable commonalties of 
industry, in which workers and workmen in the same art or trade were 
registered according to rules and statutes agreed to among themselves. 
Unity was brought about amidst this chaos of corporations by the appoint- 
ment of a common head, who was for a long time distinguished as the 
Roi des Merciers, or King of the Mercers, which would also indicate 
that by that time the wealth of the olden navigators,of the Seine had been 
exceeded by a very humble branch of human industry. The factis, how- 
ever, that the mercers were the first among the different corporations who 
engaged in distant commercial undertakings. These kings of the mer- 
cers had a numerous court of constables, marshals, lieutenants, knights, 
and esquires. In the thirteenth century the royalty of the mercers was 
supplanted by the provostship of merchants, a chief magistracy which 
lasted till the time of the revolution—the 16th of July, 1789. The power 
of the provost extended not only over Paris, but throughout all France. 
Under him was a municipal council called the Bureau de Ville, composed 
of the provost, the aldermen, or échevins, the recorder, and the receiver- 
general. This tribunal met at the Hételde Ville, and the provost, who 
enjoyed the rank of an admiral, was elected or re-elected every second 
year. The new system worked well at first, but during the minority of 
Saint Louis the dignity became one of common sale and barter, and the 
people were made to pay for it and suffer accordingly. This state of 
things was, however, afterwards corrected by the king himself—the first 
of the French monarchs who interested himself in the cause of industry 
for industry’s sake. Under St. Louis’s patronage, Stephen Boileau effected 
an organisation of labour which M. Louis Blanc wished to parody at the 
Luxembourg, after the catastrophe of the 24th of February, to the great 
glory of the democratic and social republic. Under this organisation, the 
six leading corporations—drapers, grocers, mercers, furriers, money- 
changers, and jewellers—formed a real popular aristocracy. Philippe le 
Bel completed the work of the Provost Boilean, by fixing the parliament 
—the supreme jurisdiction of France, composed at one time of two hun- 
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dred magistrates—in Paris, and dividing it into two—the parliament, 
strictly speaking, and a chamber of ue The clerks attached to 
these two chambers formed two corporations, one of which was 
ealled the Kingdom of Basoche, the other the Empire of Gallicia. The 
creation of the College of Sorbonne had also given rise at this time to nu- 
merous other foundations, which were grouped together by St. Louis to 
form the so-called University of Paris, the head of which was designated 
as Rector; and of those who enjoyed this distinction, one who ruled in 
1352 is described as being an Englishman of the name of Wilking, or 
Wilkins. 
- Philippe le Bel, by organising the bourgeois guard, and converting the 
guet de nuit, or night watch, into a guet assis, or permanent guard, 
brought the bourgeoisie into contact with the nobility and the clergy, and 
gave them a position in the state, which, as the two first degrees were 
occupied by the two first-mentioned classes, was designated as a Tiers 
Etat; and the three classes, for the first time united in a national 
assembly, became the Etats Généraux. The States-General were first 
convoked on the occasion of the attempted usurpations of Boniface VIII. 
over Philippe le Bel, and the independence of the monarch would have 
fallen a sacrifiee to the ambition of the priest, had it not been for the 
support given to it by the spirit, the good sense, and the patriotism of the 
bourgeoisie. The “Tiers Etat,” strong in its alliance with royalty, 
began from that moment the struggle for the emancipation of the allie 
which was destined to end in the admission of the representative prin- 
ciple. Revolts upon various occasions, as the feudal exactions of the 
Templars, the attempt to regulate the price of coin, and others, became, 
at the same time, common occurrences. Already, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a king of France was shut up in the Temple by the bourgeois of 
Paris, and had terms dictated to him by a seditious populace, as, in the 
eighteenth century, another king was shut up by the same bourgeois, but 
only to be taken out to be led to the scaffold! In Philippe’s time royalty, 
however, preserved its moral ascendancy amidst the most serious crises 
and twenty-eight rich and powerful bourgeois were hung before their own 
doors and at the gates of the city. The king, however, having ulti- 
mately conceded that all taxation should emanate from the States- 
General, or at least be submitted to their approval before being imposed 
upon the people, hostilities ceased between the king and the bourgeoisie. 
The latter class, however, well organised, well disciplined, and well 
informed on political matters, kept constantly increasing in power, and 
monopolising, under successive monarchs, new offices and new functions 
in the state. The guet assis became gradually le guet du roi, and the 
foundation of a regular militia, from out of which the aristocracy of the 
people selected a royal guard. The bourgeoisie, a short time before at 
warwith royalty, was now placed in open hostility with the feudal, or 
baronial aristocracy, who had always held in distrust the civilising and 
democratic tendencies of the monarchy. The occasion upon which this 
long imminent opposition broke forth was when Edward III. of England 
claimed the crown of France, as son of Isabelle, daughter of Philippe. The 
Norman, Breton, and Flemish barons, irritated by feudal concessions made 
more ially to Eudes de Bourgogne and Philippe, Count of Evreux, 
flocked to the English standard, and royalty had to place its whole 
dependence on the “Tiers Etat” and the bourgeoisie, who defended the 
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Salic law, and considered the claims of the English prince in the light of 


a coeive invasion. 

In the times of Charles the Bad, the bourgeoisie, influenced by the 
Provost Stephen Marcel and the turbulent Bishop of Laon, sided with 
the vassal, became hostile to the monarchy, and protected feudalism, 
Under the pretence of reform, as in ovr own days, the bourgeoisie 
was really paving the way for a revolution. For the first time in 
French history the nobility, the type of material power, was obliged to 
give way before the bourgeoisie, the type of intellectual power. The 
representatives of the last order soon not only dictated to the two others, 
but even to the king himself, who was for the first time obliged to sanc- 
tion laws that were enacted without his consent and against his interests. 
Thus it came to pass that royalty, which had originated a representative 

vernment in the hopes of establishing a democratic bulwark against 
feudal power, found that it had also created a capricious exacting body, 
which, although specially destined to preserve public order, could as fre- 
quently play the part of factions, and become hostile to the monarchy 
i 


When the dauphin called the states together upon the reverse of 
Poitiers, the greater part of the nobility had perished either there or at 
Crecy; and although Robert le Coq, the ambitious prelate of Laon, 
imparted some political power to the faction of the clergy, still Marcel 
so far outnumbered the other orders by his followers, that he became at 
once master of the situation, and head of the revolutionary movement. 
In the fourteenth century Marcel placed his red and blue hood, emblem 
of revolt, on the head of the regent, as, in the eighteenth, the first mayor 
of Paris, successor to the last provost, placed, after the capture of the Bas- 
tille, the tri-colour cockade on the head of Louis XVI. The Duke of 
Normandy, however, withdrew from the capital and hastened to levy 
pe to oppose the arrogance of the provost; but that most atrocious 
revolt of the peasants, La Jacquerie, abetted for a time the principles of 
insurrection and revolt. Marcel called Charles the Bad into Paris at the 
head of a body of English troops, but the feudal knights had crushed the 
revolted peasantry; the Duke of Normandy was before the walls of the 
city; and within, famine, discontent, and distrust, had brought about a 
revolutionary reaction. The Queen Jeanne bought over the King of 
Navarre; the Urban guard, the first gendarmerie, set upon the small 
body of English allies, and the populace pillaged the houses of the bour- 

is. Marcel attempted to give up the city to Charles, but, caught with 

keys in his hands, he was slain on the spot as a traitor by one Jehan 
Maillart, and the revolution finished with the life of that most turbulent 
of provosts. 

he red and blue hood was cast off, and the regent restored to “ his good 
city of Paris,” Maillart rewarded, and the bourgeoisie somewhat sickened 
of its seditious and revolutionary practices, Charles V. had time, assisted 
by the gallant Duguesclin, to repair the misfortunes of France. But at 
his death civil and foreign wars were once more lit up. The cupidity of 
the Duke of Anjou brought about the popular insurrections known as 
the revolt of the Maillotins, and to which the States-General were 
strangers. Charles VI. had to act at once against his subjects in revo- 
lution in the capital, and the Flemings in insurrection under Philip of 
Artevelde. But the royal sword triumphed; the cause of the petits 
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is and of the populace was for a time completely lost; and ma- 
ial force was brought to keep the public mind, so oft disturbed, in 
control. 
or a long time democracy, which had attained its zenith by the mis- 
fortunes of Sa and Poitiers, and the turbulent ambition of Marcel, was 
subjugated and annihilated by the despotic rule which followed upon the 
revolt of the Maillotins. But this state of things was not destined to 
last long in that perpetual focus of revolutions—Paris. The Duke of 
Orleans collected around his person an army of ruined noblemen and 
knightly adventurers; Jean Sans Peur, his nephew, placed himself at the 
head of the popular party; the aristocracy and democracy were once 
more face to face; and a sanguinary drama ensued, which history has 
chronicled as the Burgundians and the Armagnacs in Paris—a drama 
the gt of which presents us with M. Lacombe’s concluding chapter, 
“The Bourgeoisie of Paris under English domination.” The policy of 
the Duke of Bedford served unfortunately only to strengthen the alliance 
of the popular classes with the Burgundians; and Jacques Coour and the 
Maid of Orleans became the expression, on the one hand, of civic astute- 
ness, and, on the other, of popular fanaticism. Yet, once reseated on the 
throne, the very elements of success were discarded, and absolute royalty 
reappeared in the person of Charles VII. The middle ages were, bow. 
ever, about to set for ever, and “La Renaissance” had its Aurora. 
Political liberty had, suffered, but public spirit was destined to develop 
itself with the progress of human intelligence ; and the bourgeoisie was 
on the eve, even then, of declaring its moral independence. 

How changed are the times now to the position of parties as thus de- 
picted to us at the conclusion of M. Lacombe’s truly suggestive and in- 
structive first volume! Mistress of all the moral and material positions 
that emanate from the state, or rather which constitute the state itself, 
the bourgeoisie, in olden times at war with the aristocracy and with roy- 
alty, is now at war with a proletariat egalitaire—a levelling working 
class!—a fourth estate!—a power inimical to all forms of society alike, 
and which conceals robbery and plunder under the mask of communism. 
The middle class, only a Tew days back, appeared to protect the higher 
classes and the lower classes alike, with a presumptuous pride, because 
the existing authorities, dreading its caprices as much as its anger, 
bowed to its opinions; but now it is humiliated, and placed in a posi- 
tion merely of defence ; it has to seek for help on every side from the 
revolutionary spirit which threatens it with proximate annihilation, in 
honour of some unknown democratic and anti-social republic, the last 
term of which cannot fail to be the absolute decline and fall of France. 
The restoration of an hereditary monarchy, it is now evident to the 
bourgeoisie itself, easily led astray but sure to return to the same way of 
thinking and acting, can alone save the country from a predicament far 
more dangerous than the days of La Jacquerie and other peasant revolts, 
of English dominion, or the many hundred bourgeois insurrections in 
which the proletaire was often an instrument, but never yet threatened 


to become a master. 
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TO THE KING OF WURTEMBERG. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF JUSTINUS KERNER.) 


By Carrain Mepwin. 
[The std of the icon. poem is this. Dr. Theobald Kerner, a 


young man o talent, and a distinguished poet, inspired with that 
enthusiasm for liberty which was so electric in Germany in 1849, at a 
popular assembly at Heilbron made a brilliant speech, the tendency of 
which was to fan the flame of revolution, and for this offence he was tried 
and sentenced to ten months’ solitary confinement. After four months 
of his incarceration had expired, his father, Justinus Kerner, the Burns 
of Suabia, addressed to the King of Wurtemberg the following lines, 
which in my version give a very inadequate idea of the simple beauty 
and pathos of the original. The blind old poet’s pleading for mercy was 
not in vain. It was immediately responded to by the liberation of his 
only son. This reminds one of Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, who 
having from His Ear heard some prisoners repeat a passage from Euri- 
ides, set them free. But here the comparison ends, for the King of 
urtemberg is no tyrant, but the father of his people, and it is owing to 
his firmness that the civil war which desolated the neighbouring land of 
Baden was not carried into his dominions. Finding that his army had 
been tampered with, the king ordered a review of the troops, and appealed 
to their loyalty by riding without his staff in front of the line, and baring 
his breast as a target for their balls. They, however, with one accord, 
struck up the national air, which strongly resembles our “‘ God save 
the Queen,” and during the whole of those trying times not a man 
swerved from his allegiance.—T. M. ] 


BuameE not, that, in these holy days, 
When God has cancelled every debt 
Humanity to frailty pays, 
I, to heart—the mercy-seat 
a on or one, who rues the day, 
ith spirit worn, and contrite heart, 
When led by erring times astray, 
He played in them an erring part. 


I, in those troubles and alarms, 
Who but devoted to the throne 
My lays, a suppliant stretch my arms 
To thee, for him. He is my son. 
Strike off his fetters; ope his cell. 
Moved to the soul, he then will own 
That which he understood so ill— 
A king can freely give alone. 


Think—as a father well you can, 
Sore tried—how loves a father yet ; 

And that, to pardon and forget, 

Is Heaven's best attribute to man. 
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THE PREMONITION. 
BY CORNELIUS COLVILLE. 


I BELIEVE there are few persons who have evinced any originality of 
character, or any peculiarity of temperament, in whom the germ of this 
characteristic has not been observed in a greater or less degree at a very 
early period of life. The lives of many men afford sufficient instances of 
the truth of this proposition. Individual character, indeed, appears to 
be inalienable. The characteristics of childhood are the same in youth 
and in manhood, save that in the latter stages they are more perfectly and 
more prominently developed. The character of man, therefore, is in-born 
—it is a part of his nature which, however much he may endeavour to 
check, he can never succeed in totally eradicating. ‘There are persons 
who entertain a different opinion from this, and who hold that the cha- 
racter is formed altogether by external circumstances, and without refe- 
rence to the original bent given to it by nature. This doctrine is obvi- 
ously erroneous. Whatever influence external circumstances may exer- 
cise over the character and habits of an individual (and that they do exer- 
cise considerable influence I am perfectly disposed to admit), it is, never- 
theless, sufficiently palpable from daily experience, and from the records 
of the lives of those men which we find both in ancient and modern bio- 
graphy, that the bias or tendency of their disposition is to be traced to 
their very earliest. years, It is somewhat curious to examine into the 
different characteristics manifested by a family of children all sprung 
from the same father and mother, and still, perhaps, more curious, to find 
that the disposition of two or three of the children are quite at variance 
with those of their parents. Whoever has read the biographies of emi- 
nent men must have been astonished to find in numerous instances that 
those to whom they were indebted for their being, were utterly devoid 
of those excellences which in after-years rendered their offspring world- 
famous. Worldly possessions, titles, honours, are hereditary ; but intellect, 
imbecility, valour, cowardice, virtue, vice, are derived from no particular 
stock. They are common to all stations in life—all classes of individuals. 

These peculiar characteristics of individuals have often interested and 
amused me; and it is because they have done so that I have made these 
few observations. The following curious narrative, indeed, owes much of 
its interest to a certain peculiarity of temperament which I owe to neither 
father, nor mother, nor to any member of my family ; not that many of 
the incidents about to be related are not of a strange ‘and startling de- 
scription, but several of them owe their interest to a particularly nervous 
and excitable disposition. 

There is a circumstance of a curious and mysterious character connected 
with our family which may have given an impetus to the original bias of 
my mind, ae I think the nature of it was eminently qualified to foster 
those strange predilections which I manifested at a very early period of 
life. Whenever a death has occurred in the family, it has invariably 
been preceded by a singular omen, foreshadowing the event, but has only 
been visible to one member of the family—viz., myself. The first occasion 
of its appearance is impressed strongly upon my mind. It was during 
the illness of my mother, and whilst i was still in my boyhood. I entered 
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her chamber one evening to inquire how she was, and to my great surprise 
discovered a large black dog laid at full length upon the hearth-rug before 
the fire; there was no animal of the kind belonging to the family, and 
thinking that it might have been left by the doctor, who had just taken 
his I thought I would ask my mother if she knew aught con- ° 


ing it before I ventured to remove it. Having made inquiry as to 


cerning 
her health, I said, 

“ To whom, mamma, does this large dog belong that is laid upon the 
hearth-rug ?” ; 

“T was not aware, my dear, that any dog was in the room,” my 
mother replied. 


“ Yes, there is,” I said. “ It is a very large black animal, and proba- 
bly belongs to Dr. Drummond, who has left it behind him in mistake.” 

“Oh! my dear, you must be labouring under some very extraordinary 
hallucination. It is not likely that Mr. Drummond would bring a dog 
with him into the sick-room of any of his patients.” 

“The thing speaks for itself, mamma. I cannot deny credit to my own 

ight. if ou doubt the truth of what I say, convince yourself of the 

ie ead ; : 


My mother, whose curiosity regarding the matter was not less than my 
own, raised herself up in bed, and drew aside the curtains, to convince 
herself of the accuracy of my report. 

“ T see nothing, child,” she said, after fixing her eyes for some moments 
upon the rug where the animal lay. 

Leapondiats, mamma ; it is quite palpable to my view.” 

“If there be anything, my dear,” said my mother, “ you had better 
drive it out. It belongs, probably, to some of the neighbours, and has 
wandered here by mistake.” 

I approached where the animal lay. I attempted to kick it with my 
foot, but I had no sooner raised it for that purpose, than as quick as 
thought it vanished from my sight. I was amazed ; I stared about me with 
the wildest incredulity ; I looked into every corner of the room—under the 
bed, the chairs, the drawers, the tables, thinking that my eyes might have 
deceived me, and that it had crouched into some concealed place to be out 
of my reach. It was nowhere, however, to be seen. I turned excessively 
pee though I endeavoured to conceal my alarm from my mother, and, [ 

ieve, effectually succeeded. I approached once more the side of her 
bed, and, having informed her that the intruder was gone, began to con- 
verse with her upon some other subjects. When I was turning away to 
leave the room, my eyes again unconsciously wandered to the spot where 
{had seen the dog, and my horror may be conceived when I state that this 
dreadful object was _ visible, laid in precisely the same position as 
before. I walked quickly towards it, and again raising my foot with the 
view of driving it from the place, it vanished in an instant. I left the 
room to b over this dreadful vision. I knew not what construction 
to place upon it. It was shrouded in impenetrable mystery, which did 
not afford any reasonable solution. I mentioned the circumstance sub- 
sequently to one or two members of the family, but they gave no credit 
to my statement, but affirmed that I had been x Oars under some optical 
delusion. However that may be, my mother died a day or two after | had 
seen the vision, and whenever a death is about to occur in the family, I am 
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invariably forewarned of it some hours before it happens by the appear- 
ance of the black dog. : 

I pass from this melancholy and curious passage in my life to relate 
others scarcely less strange and surprising. A. near relative of ours, at 
the time to which I refer, was living in a small country house some two 
or three miles distant from Edinburgh. It was a very remarkable thing 
that I had never seen this relative, although he had frequently been in 
England, and, indeed, often within a few miles of the. town where we 
resided. I rarely heard his name mentioned by the family; and it ap- 

ared to me that there was some dark mystery connected with his 

istory. If there was not, why was he never spoken of—why did we 
not exchange visits and letters with him as we did with every other mem- 
ber of the family? Was he not related to us by the nearest ties of blood? 
Was he not almost the only relation we possessed upon our mother’s side? 
What had this man done—what untoward circumstances had arisen to 
break off all connexion between the two families? 1 had repeatedly asked 
for an explanation, but the question had invariably been evaded; and, 
though I never heard anything to his prejudice, yet the continued silence 
of my father and mother, and the gloom which settled upon their coun- 
tenances whenever his name was mentioned, caused me to believe that 
something of the most grievous nature was associated with his name. 

It chanced, however, that whilst on a visit to Edinburgh, some years 
after the death of both my parents, I received the following brief 
note : 

“*.. House, near Edinburgh, August 6, 1801. 

‘*My pear Sir,—A near relative of your family will be happy to 
receive a visit from you for a few days, so soon as you can spare the 
necessary time. Any further explanation will be superfluous, since I sub- 
scribe myself, 

“ Your affectionate uncle, 
“ ARTHUR ARLINGTON.” 


My surprise at the perusal of the above was unbounded. The letter 
was from my proscribed relative, the brother of my mother, the mere 
mention of whose name threw such a gloom over our family circle, and 
awakened such horror and awe in the breast of every member of the 
household. Here was an invitation couched in the kindest terms from 
this man. Here was an opportunity afforded for healing the breach that 
appeared to have existed between the families for so many years. Was I 
to avail myself of it—was 1 to go and partake of the hospitality of a man 
who had never injured me, and to hear from his own lips at explanation 
as to the cause of his alienation from the family? Or was I to concur in 
his condemnation, and afford him no chance of exonerating himself from 
the heavy charge implied rather than made against him by his relatives? 
To adopt the latter course appeared to. be unjust and unreasonable. 
Good Heavens! was a man not to be heard in his own defence? Was he 
to be condemned altogether upon the evidence adduced against him? : No. 
This was contrary to the spirit of justice. My heart revolted from it. I 
would visit him—hear from his own lips an explanation of the family 
difference—sit in judgment myself upon the matter, and if I were con- 
vinced that he had been treated with harshness and injustice, I would-do 
everything in my power to compensate for the injury that had been in- 
June,—VOL. XCII. NO. CCCLXVI. 
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flicted upon him; if, on the contrary, I was satisfied of the justice of 
the decree, I would cast him from me as though he was the vilest of 
his race. 

A few nights after the receipt of the letter referred to, I was ina 
gaming-house in Edinburgh. I had been dragged thither by some com- 
panions, and was led on to play. 1 staked only small sums at first. An 
extraordinary run of ill-luck set in against me. I lost every time. ‘I was 
anxious to desist from playing, and was wr contemplating a retreat from 
the table, when, upon turning round to look behind me, I beheld one of 
the most hideous countenances I ever beheld in my life close to my elbow. 
Tt was long and haggard, and disfigured with deep furrows; the skin was 
yellow and sickly; the eyes were wild, and greatly protruded beneath the 

‘ eyebrows. They were fixed upon me with an earnest gaze, 
it" seemed to have been eagerly engaged in noting the progress of the 

e in which | had been so recently employed. The hair of the stranger 
Cais in long matted locks about his temples. When he saw I was about to 
abandon the game, he urged me with a significant gesticulation to renew 
it. I know not what prompted me to act upon the suggestion. I staked 
larger sums at play, and lost them, as I had done the previous ones; and 
was again about to abandon it, finding that fortune had so completely 
forsaken me, when, turning round, my eyes again encountered those of 
the old man. He laughed with fiendish glee, and nodded his head to me 
with a familiarity which was exceedingly provoking, and which was in- 
tended to ara, me to renew the game. For the time being, I 
seemed entirely to have lost control over my actions, and again obeyed 
the impulse of this fiend in human shape. I at length lost all I possessed, 
and turned from the table with disgust. I was prevented from retreating 
by the interference of the strange old man, who unceremoniously thrust 
his person before me to prevent my withdrawal. His age protected 
him, or I should certainly have hurled him from me with the greatest 
violence. 

“Try again, try again,” whispered the fiend. ‘‘ Here is money—you 
will win this time. I will stake my life upon your success. Here, here, 
try again;” and he forced a large sum of money into my hands. 

I mechanically moved towards the table. I staked sum after sum with 
the most extraordinary success. To whom was I indebted for this good 
fortune? Certainly not to my skill as a player. No, it was the devil 
who had urged me on—provided me with means for the purpose, and it 
was to him that I was indebted for this remarkable good luck. Yes, the 
old man was the fiend; it was he who was hurrying me on to destruction. 
I continued the game for a considerable time without experiencing any 
reverse. At length I quitted the table—I looked around—the old man 
was gone. In my hasty passage from the room, I cast my eyes upon a 

mirror that was suspended from one of the walls. inti God! 
I saw the grinning face of the fiend in the glass; it seemed to be chuck- 
ling with delight, and mee to be conscious of the good fortune that 
‘had attended me. I looked again around the room, but the old man was 
nowhere visible. I rushed from the place; I gained the street, but the 
countenance of the fiend seemed rpetually to Br me. I entered an 
inn and called for wine, of which t freely partook. I drank glass after glass 


with the greatest =, I was impressed with a fearful conviction. I 
thought the price 


my great success was my own soul. Yes, I believed 
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I had sold myself to the fiend—to the Prince of Darkness himself—and 
that the penalty of my tem prosperity was to be eternal and excru- 
ciating torments. Oh! what thoughts through my mind as I 
made this dreadful reflection ; what pains gnawed at the very core of my 
heart! I gulped down the wine to check these horrid reflections, but in 
yain—the wine was impotent. It was as water poured down my throat, 
Whither was I to fly? There are places of refuge in cloisters—in the 
remotest corners of the earth—in the depths of silent forests—in lone 
caverns of the ocean, and men have availed themselves of those places of 
refuge ; but for man who is pursued by one implacable demon, and that 
demon THouGut, what refuge is there upon the face of the earth whereto 
he may fly and escape unscathed the withering blast of the fiend? It is 
sogniions, omnipresent, omnipotent. It is the blight, the bane of life, 
It forces itself for ever upon the mind, poisoning the very springs of 
existence—drying up the fountaius whence happiness flows—overcloud- 
ing, overshadowing all as with one vast, one opaque funeral pall. There 
is no joy that it will not alloy; there is no repose that it will not disturb. 
It is there—there incessantly; it haunts man like his shadow or the sounds 
of his footsteps. He who bears it about him when his conscience is ill at 
rest, carries within his breast a vulture that is incessantly feeding upon 
his heart; he who bears it with him when he walks abroad, conscious of 
moral rectitude, bears with him a ministering angel that supports him 
under every difficulty, and teaches him patience and forbearance. 

For me what hope was there? ——what consolation? Had I not in an evil 
hour listened to the voice of the tempter? Was I not lost, irretrievably 
lost? What was life tobe henceforth? A blank, a dreary waste, a soli- 
tary pilgrimage. What a prospect lay before me—what a scene of 
misery and wretchedness. These thoughts were oppressive. I tried 
again the wine. It was harmless, I fled from the place; I directed my 
steps to my lodgings—still that fearful face perpetually haunted me; 
wherever my eyes turned, it met my view, grinning, scowling, chuckling 
with devilish malice. I reached my apartment; I threw myself hastily 
upon my bed, and, thank Heaven, i slept. But oh, God! what dreams, 
what damnable faces were hovering throughout the night around my 
bed; what contortions of features, what screeching, chuckling sounds 
assailed my ears. These visions were agonising. I tossed about, now on 
this side, now on that. Ever and again I started from my sleep, terrified 
with the imaginary horrors that surrounded me. 

When the day broke I was languid and exhausted. But the refresh- 
ing air, the glorious light of heaven, the songs of birds, the smiling face 
of Nature, recalled me for awhile to myself. Although my heart was 
seared, although my soul was plunged into perdition, yet for a moment 
these sights carried me back to the freshness of youth—to the buoyancy of 
heart that is associated with it—to the time when life was a fairy scene, 
and when innocence and virtue still found an abiding place within my 
heart. I had parted with these for ever. Thank Heaven! my dear 
mother was in her grave; thank Heaven! she was beyond the reach of 
the inevitable sorrow and trouble that my apostasy would have occasioned 
her, and that my dereliction from the path which I had hitherto trodden, 
was now incapable of awakening in her too sensitive breast any anguish 
of mind for my delinquency. ' | 

It suddenly occurred to me, that see to my uncle might be the 
a 
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means of diverting my mind from the melancholy subject upon which it 
was fixed. I, therefore, after as little delay as ible, set out for his 
residence. The day was beautiful, and my road lay through one of the 
most charming scenes that can be well imagined. Nature revelled here 
in luxuriance. There were fields waving with golden corn, rich pastures 
covered with the finest herbage, and in which flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle were grazing. There were other fields overlaid, as it were, ‘with 
a rich velvet carpet, and which but a few weeks before had been luxuriant 
meadows. The foliage of the trees was beginning to assume the some- 
what yellow tint pon to the season, and to prepare the mind gradually 
for more important changes. ‘The birds sang gaily from the boughs of 
the trees and hedge-rows, and myriads of insects were upon the wing, 
filling the air with their incessant humming, and rejoicing in their 
hemeral but happy existence. At one time the voice of the country- 
man would break upon the ear; at another the joyous shout and hilarious 
laugh of the merry schoolboy. As I pursued my course, the eye ever and 
rested upon a stream of water, which took a serpentine course 
irough the country; now it was lost amid dark, tangled boughs and the 
thick foliage of the trees that overshadowed it—now it was visible, with 
its bright silvery waters dancing in the meridian sun. The noise of its 
rippling waves fell like softest music upon the ear, attuning the heart to 
saduess and reflection. 

I came at length within sight of the mansion of my relative. It stood 
in a sequestered spot, surrounded by dark gloomy woods, and command- 
ing but a poor prospect of the country. Anxious to ascertain in what 
esteem my relative was held in this part of the country, I asked a respect- 
able person whom I met if he knew aught concerning the gentleman who 
resided in the house in question. 

The man shook his head rather ominously. What did he mean? 
Was there something so wicked about the character of my relative that 
he was afraid to answer the question? I repeated my inquiry. 

“T know nothing about Mr. Arlington; but there are curious stories 
circulated in the neighbourhood respecting him.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, my dear sir,” I said, “be more explicit. What 
do you mean?—what is the nature of those reports you refer to?” 

“There may be no truth in them for anything I know,” the man 
said, endeavouring to evade my question. 

“That is not an answer to my inquiry. I ask you what are those 
stories? The truth is, I am greatly interested in the matter. I am on 
& visit to the gentleman in question, and should like to know something 
concerning him before I present myself to him.” 

“T am quite a stranger to you, sir; but, if you will take my advice, 
you will not visit Mr. Arlington.” 

“Tf you will give me sufficient reasons for not doing so, I will avail 
myself of your advice.” 

“The people here are perhaps ignorant and rude, but it is currently 
reported amongst them that Mr. Arlington has dealings with the Evil 
One—that he is a bad man, and that his conscience is’ stained with the 
darkest crimes. He is rarely abroad, and never in the daytime. He 
has been seen occasionally wandering through the woods at night, as 
though in the greatest distress of mind, and as though he had just arisen 
from a bed where all repose had been denied to him.” 
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This intelligence startled me a great deal. I was, however, deter- 
mined to proceed; and thanking the man for his information, I walked 
forward. I passed through the long avenue of trees leading to the 
house, and at length found myself at the hall-door of the mansion. My 
summons was answered by a decrepid old woman, who, in answer to my 
inquiry, informed me that Mr. Arlington was in his room ; but that if I 
walked: in she would immediately apprise him of my arrival. I was 
shown into. a handsomely appointed room, deaunodinss a view of a 
small flower-garden. As I awaited the appearance of my uncle, I ex- 

rienced an amount of anxiety which was almost unbearable. What 

ind of a man was he in his appearance—in his manner? Was he aught 
like the family? Was he short or tall—handsome or otherwise? These 
rage occurred to me in rapid succession; and whilst I was still pon- 

ering the matter over the door opened, and a little old gentleman, 
with a grey head, entered the room. Gracious Heavens! As soon as I 
caught a glimpse of his countenance I changed colour immediately. . I 
trembled in every limb, and a cold shivering sensation ran sheohaaae 
The features of the old man were placid, but they were precisely the 
same as those of the fiend to whom I firmly believed I had sold my soul 
on the preceding night in the gaming-house in Edinburgh. His coun- 
tenance was thoughtful and melancholy. He came quickly forward to 
meet mé, and extending his hand, evidently with a great degree of diffi- 
dence, said, 

‘My dear nephew, I am heartily glad to see you. Have you re- 
ceived any intelligence lately from England?” 

“Yes; I had a letter a few days ago.” 

** And how was your family?” 

‘They were all quite well, thank you.” 

“T am glad to hear it. But you must have some refreshment after 
our walk.” 

I had been here two or three days, when a singular event occurred to 
me, and which threw me into the greatest state of alarm. During this 
time, however, I was perpetually haunted by the face I had seen in the 
gaming-house in Edinburgh; and still as firmly impressed as ever that 
it was the fiend to whom I had been indebted for my good fortune, and 
that the price at which I had purchased it was my own soul. I en- 
 deavoured to persuade myself that the face was not that of my uncle, 
although I could not conceal from myself that the resemblance was very 
great indeed. The incident to which I have just referred was this. | 
went one night to bed rather earlier than usual. Before retiring to rest 
I usually took the precaution to examine every corner of the chamber;. I 
did so on the night I refer to. In one of the closets of the room I 
found a curious-looking object ; I took it in my hand, and examined it 
more closely. I was amazed—horrified. I let the candle fall from m 
hand in my trepidation, and the light was immediately extinguish 
The object I discovered to be the arm of a human being, with a great 
portion of the flesh severed from the bone. It was that of a full-grown 
man, who had evidently been powerful and muscular. How had it come 
hither? Where were the other portions of the body? They were, no 
doubt, concealed in the various apartments of the house. This man— 
this (1 had almost. said relative)—this villain was worse even than.I had 
been led to expect. His hands were stained with the foulest deeds; the 













































darkest crimes had, no doubt, been perpetrated beneath his roof. He 
was my host, too—my entertainer; nay, more, he was the man I had 
geen in Edinburgh. 1 was no longer in doubt. He held me in chain, 
body and soul. I was completely within his power. 

Thad uently been surprised at his odd manner since I had become 
an inmate of his house. Sometimes he was so abstracted that he would 
searcely deign to speak; at other moments, he was gay and vivacious 
in an extraordinary degree. I always, however, observed that he left 
me early in the evening to retire to his private room, alleging that he 
had business on hand, which would engage him for some hours before he 
retired to rest. I was determined to ascertain how he occupied himself 
here, for I feared that he was engaged in some evil work which required 
the utmost A 

A night or two after this, I retired to my room as usual, but not to 
rest. About midnight, when all was quiet, I emerged from my room. 
I stealthily along the corridor, crossed a spacious gallery, and at 
length came within sight of the door of my uncle’s chamber. I paused 
before I approached nearer, and stood for a few minutes looking through 
one of the windows. The night was thick and heavy, and the rain fell 
in copious quantities. I moved on—I stood close to the chamber-door— 
I drew in my breath, and listened—all was still. Had my uncle retired 
for the night? If he had, it was contrary to his usual custom; for he 
seldom discontinued his operations till long past midnight. I listened 

in, and thought I eurd him cough. Yes, he was still up—still busy 
with his damnable devices. There was a small crevice in one of the 
panels of the door—I looked through it. Gracious God! I beheld a 
sight which for several moments prostrated entirely all my faculties of 
body and mind. It was with the greatest difficulty I prevented myself 
from falling my full length upon the floor. As soon as I had partially 
recovered, I proceeded to my room, and began to reflect upon what I 
had just seen. That dreadful spectacle I shall never forget. My uncle 
was bending over the prostrate fi of a dead man, which lay stretched 
upon a long board before him. These not precisely what he was doing 
—whether he was endeavouring to restore animation, or he was making 
some experiment upon the body. I slept little during the night; and 
when | awoke in the morning I was exceedingly unwell. 

I saw little of Mr. Arlington on the following day. At night I 
again crept to the door of his room. I observed that the corpse was 
still in the position in which I have already described it, and that he 
was ll pertorming some operation upon it. I discovered, however, in a 
corner of the room another corpse, stretched upon a board, which ap- 
peared to be that of a boy or a girl, not more than fourteen years of age. 

On the evening of the following day, Mr. Arlington proposed to play 
me acertain game. He had a room fitted up for the purpose, with all 
the appliances that were a I consented to his proposal, though 
with great reluctance. We played for several hours together, and I 
observed, as the game p that he became greatly excited, and 
that his appearance and manner more and more approximated those of 
the strange being whom I had seen shortly before nm Edinburgh. Our 
stakes were large, and I lost considerably. I became myself at length 
mer excited, and sem Pheer I invariably lost, I became convinced 

I was playing with no human being. 
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“Fiend !” I exclaimed, in a rage of passion, suddenly seizing him by 
the throat, an say, who are you? Your life, your conduct, is enshrouded 
in m 


“ Unloose me !—unloose me!” he gasped, struggling to free himself 
from my grasp, which held him as tight as though he had been in a vice. 

“ Never, till you have explained yourself.” Fite relaxed my hold, 
to enable him to speak. 

“I will answer no questions further than that I am your uncle—your 
mother’s brother.” 

“ Avaunt, fiend! I cast you off—TI disclaim all relationship. There is 
not a drop of the blood of our family in your veins.” 

I threw him from me with all my strength, and he came down to the 
— with great force. He never stirred for several moments, and I 

him for dead. 

I escaped from the house. I traversed the country for miles and miles, 
not knowing whither I went. For days I had no food save what I 
found in the fields. I came to a large cemetery: there was a party 
there, whom I followed mechanically around the grounds. We at 
length entered a low arch, and descended several flights of steps. I 
found myself amongst some catacombs. There were hundreds of coffins 
piled up one upon another. I surveyed them with eager curiosity, 
yet scaroely knowing where I was. I was so intent in doing so, that I 

sight of the party I had accompanied. When I discovered this, I 

to seek for them, but they were gone. I was alone, immured in 

this dreadful vault, surrounded by decaying mortality. I threw myself 

upon the ground, and slept; but in the night I thought the occupants 

quitted their coffins, and that their shrouds were tricked out with all the 

jewellery and finery that appertained to their wearers in life. Oh! what 

ghastly looks—what attenuated forms—what hollow, sunken eyes—what 

unearthly shouts and noises! There was a merry-making—a ball—and 
they danced with wild glee around the place, and amongst them a 

the hideous face of my uncle. Oh! what a night that was. On 


the morrow I obtained my release. 





Some months after the period referred to, I saw again the black dog 
stretched one night across the hearth-rug in my sitting-room. The 
following day brought me intelligence of the death of my uncle. A few 
words will suffice to explain his character. He was an inveterate 
gamester, and had certain dealings with body-snatchers—a class of men 
at that time somewhat numerous in the northern metropolis. The 
skeletons of the corpses which he purchased of them for dissection, he 
sold to the medical students at Edinburgh. I need not say more. The 
relationship I cannot help. He is dead, and will doubtless have to 
answer to a higher Power than man for the sins which he committed 


in hfe. 
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. THE: NOVELS OF THE DAY. 


Tae name of Mrs. Norton, too seldom hailed as a novelist by those 
who prefer prose to poetry, must ever be welcomed with peculiar pleasure 
by the lovers of fiction in this form, when they recal the singular plea- 
sure they derived from her former productions. 

After a series of years of experience, and consequently of trial,’ have 
past over our heads, we are all apt to dwell less delightedly on melan- 
choly scenes than : 

In the time of our youth, when life’s cares are unknown, 
And its pleasures with all their new lustre begin; 
for the young are “inclined to sadness—oftentimes not knowing why.” 

What, therefore, middle-aged, sobered readers may call too harrowing 
to the feelings, too distressing in its truthfulness of description, in the 
touching tale of “Stuart of Dunleath,”* will be precisely the charm to 
attract the younger. part of the community. We shall not, however, 
attempt to deter them from the inevitable sorrow which their search into 
these pages will excite, for we hold to the principle laid down by Tony 
—, when he said, “the more they cry over a book, the better they 

ike it.” 

Graceful and —— in the easy flow of the language, the story of 
“Stuart of Dunleath”.is pathetic and poetical, full of power and replete 
with interest; and its earnest simplicity of style carries the reader on 
with a narrative which fails in nothing “to hold the mirror up to 
nature.” 

The delicate, amiable, generous, and trustful Eleanor, Mrs. Norton’s 
heroine, is one of the most attractive and captivating creations we haye 
met with for many years: there is nothing forced in the situations which 
bring out her charming character; all, with regard to her, flows as 
naturally as possible ; both her joys and her griefs bear the unmistakable 
stamp of truth; and the author of so youthful a picture must of necessity 
possess a thorough knowledge of the human heart in all its purest and 
most exquisite feelings. 

We are not willing to give even a brief outline of the story, as we 
think it, will be better appreciated by a careful perusal; the mere detail 
of facts would do it but little justice, although, in a dramatic point of 
view, . the plot is a good plot,” and the excitement which seizes the reader 
is kept alive to the last. The hero is probably not untrue to nature, 
but he is, we are of opinion, Mrs. Norton’s least happy conception,— 
for this reason : the sad scrape he gets into by an imprudent speculation, 
which involves the fortune of his ward, and the rash attempt afterwards 
made oa his own life, tend to destroy our confidence in him as a man ot 
that strict honour and real nobility of mind which one not only looks for 
in a fictitious hero, but in the example which the writer of fiction ought 
always to offer in one of his characters as worthy of being followed. 
We love Eleanor, but we pity David Stuart, and go near to hold his 
Sty Wig wit contempt. In spite, however, of this, he holds the 

er with amazing interest inci i 
‘. p Bs. aia “ly ee - and, principle apart, his character 


Every one of the personages introduced has, moreover, some distin- 
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guishing individuality, and in this particular Mrs. Norton reads a lesson 
to those authors whose characters are mere encumbrances on the stage, 
without helping the story. This is a rare and great merit, worthy of 
imitation, and shows the skilful workman, who knows how much every 
touch he gives will tell. 

In proof of what we say, we shall give a few extracts, such as will show 
the singular graphic power of a writer, in whose comic scenes—for such 
are not wanting in the midst of the sad whole—dwell so much humour, 
that we involuntarily murmur the name of Sheridan, confessing the like- 
ness, and yielding to its influence. 

The first volume introduces us to the feeble, amiable Lady Raymond, a 
prey to delicacy and indolent indulgence, whose existence is divided he- 
tween sorrow for the loss of a tender and beloved second husband, the 


father of her daughter, the heroine; and devoted, admiring idolatry to- 
wards her. son by a first, who was unloved, and was a and severe 
towards her. That son is admirably described in contrast to Stuart of 
Dunleath, left guardian of the child by his dying father, and looked upon 
with unfriendly eyes by the step-son, for whom his bounty hdd made 


ample provision : 

There is, amongst some statistical records of madness lately, an account of a 

woman who went mad from pride in her child, and imagined herself the mother of 
the seraphim. Lady Raymond just stopped short of the point of insanity. 
She certainly thought human perfection had reached its acme in the good-looking, 
stern, square-shouldered young officer she had the happiness to call her son. 
What he said was law; his very step had a quarter-deck brevity and decision 
about it, as if he were for ever about to issue a command. He treated his mother 
with a protecting and superior tenderness, which he reversed into a stern criticism 
for every other human being, not excepting his affianced bride. He treated 
Eleanor as his father had treated his mother during their brief, unhappy union; 
in days he could not remember, but of which he gave in his own manners so cor- 
rect a copy as sometimes surprises those who think habits are not hereditary, and 
who will not admit that habits are, in fact, a part of our nature and disposition— 
the outward covering of the soul. . . . . Godfrey Marsden was clothed, 
under his lieutenant’s uniform, in a perfect panoply of self-satisfaction. If he set 
himself up as a judge of all other men, it was that he was better than all other 
men, and he knew it. 


Stuart of Dunleath, the guardian, is thus described : 


There was much of his mother’s nature in David, but the alloy of his father’s 
blood was there also. The nerve and untiring energy which enabled Mrs. Stuart 
for years to stem a flood of ruin, he had : but not her patient self-denial, her un- 
swerving purpose. Her enthusiasm, her tenderness, her wide sympathy, and in- 
dulgence for all her fellow-creatures, he had: but not her self-government. The 
pang of remorse ever followed in his heart the commission of error, but the new 
error was not certainly avoided.. He was like a fair ship, well-trimmed, with all 
her sails, masts, and cordage complete, her rudder and compass,to steer, but no 
anchor to hold by when all was done. 


The scenes between the master and his interesting pupil are sweetly 
touched, but we come suddenly on a passage which we must recommend 
Mrs. Norton to ‘‘reform altogether” in her next edition, if she desires to 
give the well-informed reader an idea of the erudition as well as taste of 

r heroine’s instructor. Mrs. Norton makes Stuart describe to his fair 
and listening ward “the town-hall of Bruges,” and tell her “the story of 
Jacques Coeur, the Flemish (!) jeweller, whose house it was,” (!) and 
whose history is a pendant to that of our Wolsey in its illustration of the 
text—* Put not your trust in princes.” . 

Now, if Stuart of Dunleath—we will not say the charming authoress 
—had ever read “the story of Jacques Coeur,” or the history of his time, 
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he could not fail to have known, what any French schoolboy could tell 
him, that Jacques Cour was the treasurer of Charles VII. of France, 
and lived at Bourges en Berri, as different a place from Bruges in Belgium 
as Monmouth is from Macedon. The fact being somehow known to the 
author that the unfortunate merchant was ill-treated by his sovereign, 
who ted his gold to drive the English out of France and then left 
him i 


im “n to his enemies”—makes this blunder of her hero the more 


But to return to Mrs Norton’s characters : Lady M Fordyce, 
the accomplished lady of fashion, Eleanor’s chaperon, is sketched as one 
only could sketeh to whom such fascinating persons are familiar: the 
beauty both of mind and body of this delightful creature make her a rival 
in our hearts with the sensible and tender Eleanor herself. The pretty 
little Duchess of Lanark is no less ye described. 

Amongst the many passages which reveal Mrs. Norton’s essential 
poetical nature, one seadiealenty strikes us; it is that in which she st 
so a springing of love in her heroine’s heart to a flower. 

it 18: 


Reader, I once saw a flower blow. It was a superb specimen of that glorious 
bulb, the amaryllis. For its own sake it stood in the window, to glean the two 
hours of sunshine of a London sky; for the sake of the giver it stood near me, 
that from time to time when I looked up from my reading, I might, as the French 
_ say, “caress it with my eye.” Suddenly a sharp sound, as of the striking of a 
large insect’s wing st the glass, made me glance upwards. I saw it—I saw 
that daily and hourly miracle of nature in its act of completion. My flower 
blew: not as the rose blows, day by day unfolding its soft leaves a little and a 
little more in beauty, but suddenly, with a glad start, flinging its deep 
rose-coloured leaves asunder, the heart of my young amaryllis lay bare to the 
light, and the sun saw a new worshipper on the strong green stem which daily 
drew light from his glory. It was the act of a moment; but no human hand, no 
skill, no art, could have forced the shining petals back to their calyx. My 
flower had blown, to live its life of dumb loveliness, to look as it did then, fresh as 
the dews of the morning, and afterwards waning in its beauty, to grow dimmer 
and more earthly, till a new and different compression should shrink those long- 
pointed leaves, and bid them hang brown and withered from the cup which was 
their cradle and their grave! 


Sir Stephen Penrhyn, and his hard, harsh, Scotch sister, are excellently 
well drawn—the latter, it is to be hoped, a little overdrawn—and Tib 
is the perfection of shrewd, inquisitive ill-nature. Scene after scene of 
real life flash by as the tale advances, and all is touched with a light and 
sure hand, and with just enough finishing for distinctness. The twin 
sons of Eleanor are beautiful gleams in the too mournful picture, and 
their sudden fate is told with startling—nay, almost frightful power, the 
more striking from the contrast presented of the worrying, cold-hearted 
sister-in-law’s irritating conduct just before the blow that falls on the 

mother. Who that has bent beneath affliction but does not 
feel the force of this passage : 


Nothing is more common than’to hear it said to persons in affliction or depres- 
sion, “Oh! but you should employ yourself—you d resort to some of your 
usual occupations: I really wonder that you, who have so many resources, should 
your mind to sink this way.” Alas! our resources are of very little service 
real affliction! The soul is palsied, not the hands: we cannot, employ 
we would. There is an energy in happiness that the wretched cannot 
feel. To what end should we labour? What does anything signify? Why should 
we shake the sands in the monotonous course of time? Let the hours go by: let 
them bear them with us, or leave us behind in the grave; what care we? Only 
let there be peace and silence; no turmoil round us, no exertion expected from 
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ee that which we were willing to make for good and holy 
We had marked many comic passages for quotation, but find that 
- our extracts from Mrs. Norton’s exciting pages must cease, and with 
them our notice of the work; but before we altogether part with it 
we have a word of regret to utter, that, marring the beauty of what else 
had been perfect in style, so great a blemish should exist as the coarseness 
of language which is placed im the mouth of Sir Stephen Penrhyn. The 
“thunderclaps of execration” had better have been understood than 
written ; there was no need, for the purpose of exhibiting violence of dis- 
ition and harshness of conduct, to make the baronet swear like the 
Geeet ruffian at a dog-fight. The vice of swearing is rarely if ever met 
with now amongst persons whose habits of life remove them from the 
dregs of the populace, and if exceptional cases unfortunately linger, they 
should remain exceptional, and not find their way into books which the 
young and the innocent are likely to seek with avidity. It is no satis- 
tory reply to say that coarse language is true to nature. If that were all, 
every vulgar and disgusting phrase that strikes the ear in an hour’s walk 
through the streets might as well be recorded. Let us, however, turn 
from this ungrateful theme to thank Mrs. Norton for all the enjoyment 
which we have derived from the perusal of her novel, in which yo has 
faithfully carried out the purpose which prompted her to write. Her 
intention was “to illustrate the working of particular faults, on our own 
destinies and the destinies of others; and at the same time to uphold a 
wider toleration than we are generally willing to accord to those defects 
which do not exist in ourselves.” 

The three volumes of “ Realities,” * which we now take up, have their 
purpose also; and if we are to accept the author’s definition of her object, 
that purpose is as comprehensive as, if successful, it would be beneficent. 
Miss Lynn declares herself the advocate of “ ‘The Social doctrines taught 
by Christ ;” and to this advocacy and the enunciation of opinions whereby 
she interprets those doctrines, she ascribes an amount of private repre- 
hension such as never before, perhaps, attended the baptism of an un- 
published work. There must have been some singular misgivings as to 
the effect which these ‘“ Realities” were likely to cause, to have induced 
the author so widely to circulate her manuscript before it was presented 
to the public, for she tells us that “for three months” her book was “a 
species of literary Caliban” to her friends, “a monstrous thing of wick- 
edness and deformity, advocating all that was abhorrent to reason and 
good morals.” Nevertheless, undeterred by the “hard names which 
flew like hailstones around her,” Miss Lynn withstood the “ battery of 
condemnation” with which she was assailed, and persevered in her deter- 
mination to give the world the benefit of her labours : 


Firm in my conviction that the undaunted utterance of truth—as it is to each— 
ought to be the first duty of every author—conscious of the sincerity of my wish 
to do,good, how far soever I may wander from my aim by ignorance—conscious, 
paar that I have not written one word which I do not believe with all my heart 

soul, and to uphold which I would willingly suffer any amount of pain and 
social disesteem—I stood up against the storm, and neither bent nor broke before 
the critical simoom that threatened to lay waste the brightest hopes of years. 


It. was to say the least of it, a bold venture; but, having read Miss 
Lynn’s book, we are not surprised that she should have made it, for 


* Realities: A Tale. By E. Lynn, Author of “ Azeth the Egyptian,” “ Amy- 
mone,” &c. Saunders and Otley. 
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moral courage is certainly not amongst the attributes that are wanting to 
her literary character. 

We now pass from the dedication, in which the untoward circum- 
stances above adverted to are set forth, to the body of. the work, which 
we shall allow to speak for itself as often as we can, convinced that we 
should otherwise fail in doing justice to these remarkable volumes. 

Miss Lynn’s heroine, Clara, is the reputed daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
de Saumarez, the antiquity of whose family ascends to the Conquest; but 
there is so little art in the construction of the story, or, rather, Miss Lynn 
has cared so little for her plot, that we see at once that Clara is a 
changeling, the real heiress being a girl of her own age, named Alice, the 
alleged illegitimate offspring of Martha Clayton, the daughter of an old 
groom in the De Saumarez family. Mr. de Saumarez is a cold, pedantic, 
scientific ass, considerably under the domination of his equally cold but 
really clever wife, who has established a reputation for granting the 

of “ respectability.” 

Clara is described as a creature full of impulse and imagination, and the 
opposite in every respect not only to her supposed mother, but to the 
protégée Alice, who, having been ridden over by Clara when each was 
thirteen years old, has been taken into the house of Mrs. de Saumarez, 
and brought up as the companion of the young heiress. Though cold to 
all the world beside, maternal nature warms towards the protégée, and 
Alice occupies that place in the affections of Mrs. de Saumarez which 
Clara imagines is hers by right. Hence, and from the antagonism of 
their characters, arise situations which embitter the girlhood of Clara 
until the age of sixteen. At this period she accidentally encounters a 
strolling actress, who calls herself an offshoot of the Kemble family, and 
the presumed scion of the noble house of De Saumarez breaks through 
the restrictions of “the Hall,” keeps the servants up till past twelve at 
night, and, on her return from Miss Kemble’s dramatic readings in the 

illage, is confronted by her father, who lays on her with a dog-whip 
“across her neck and shoulders,” and orders her into the solitary con- 
finement of her chamber. Clara had previously made an attempt to run 
away, and now carries her intention into effect. She joins Miss Kemble 
on her way to the railroad by which the latter returns to London, places 
herself under the actress’s protection, is not pursued by her family, and, 
experiencing no further let or hindrance, resolves at once to realise the 
dearest: aspiration of her soul by becoming a regular candidate for dra- 
matic fame. She is introduced to the manager, with whom, par paren- 
these, she very soon falls violently in love, in spite of his incipient bald 
head and the forty years which had passed over it. 

This personage, whose name is Vasty Vaughan, is further described 
as “ agreeable, gentlemanlike, a systematic roué, and a thorough-going 
atheist, sceptical of all virtue and all goodness ;” and, besides being 

dsome, “one of those manly, frank, benevolent, and pleasure-loving 

ple who win women sooner than any other class of men.” Miss Lynn 
might very well add that “he was a dangerous person to become the 
arbiter of a young girl’s fate.” Such, however, is the case, and the con- 
sequence of being exposed to so much fascination is speedily developed. 
This “manly, frank, benevolent” manager, in the course of a dozen pages 
from this description, has “his arm round Clara’s waist while her Coie 
are clasped in his ;” and before the chapter closes Mr. Vasty Vaughan 
asks her for a ‘kiss! This favour Clara does not instantly grant, but the 
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has not long to wait; he gives her a dinner at Windsor, and the 
kiss comes off—and something more. We extract the scene to show 
Miss Lynn’s power in this particular line : 

“ What made you blush so much Clara, when the waiter came in?” asked Vasty 
Vaughan. They were at Windsor, at the —— hotel, waiting for dinner. 

“I don’t know,” answered Clara, her voice trembling very much, and her eyes 
cast on the ground. “TI have never been to an inn before, and it seems so strange, 
I don’t know what they must think of me.” 

Va smiled. “ Do’ you imagine they think of you at all,” he said, ca- 

ingly. ‘ Are you such a vain poppet as to believe that every one must be as 
much bewitched with these sunny locks,” taking them in his hand and pressing 
them to his lips, “and these crimson cheeks, as Iam? Must you have a world 
full of Vasty Vaughans, darling?” As he said the last word—so low and soft— 
the blood flew over Clara’s cheek and neck; her head drooped, she visibly 
trembled, and her breathing was checked and slow. Vasty took her hand; it 
was.cold as stone, and lay in his grasp motionless, but not inexpressive. “ ‘Ihe 
sun is very powerful to-day, and yet your little hand is like ice. What makes 

u so cold, Clara? is your hand emblematic of your heart ?” 

“T don’t know,” she repeated, scarcely audibly. “I don’t think, though, that my 
heart is cold.” 

“ Come here, let me see.” 

He drew her towards him, and held her close; his own heart beating strong 
and loud. Clara hid her face on his bosom, and felt as if her life were dissolving 
into a rapture of spirituality. At this moment the door opened with a noisy jar, 
and the waiter dashed in, as if a lion were at his heels—as hotel-waiters do dash in 
and out of rooms, especially when they are not looked for. Vaughan muttered 
something more emphatic than euphonious, and began to talk in the most un- 
moved voice possible; while Clara, too inexperienced to conceal her feelings, 
looked much as though she had been taken in the act of burglary, or the commis- 
sionofamurder. ... . 

The dinner passed off in a strange, halting fashion enough. Vaughan had 
ordered all sorts of delicacies for his little favourite, but, for once, he had misun- 
derstood the lesson of years. Had Clara been older or calmer, I doubt not that all 
these adjuncts to pleasure would have had their due effect on her. As it was, 
they were simply distasteful. She wanted no fish, no fowl, no fruits; the cham- 
pagne made her ill, the pastry nearly choked her. ‘The dinner seemed intermin- 
able, as she sat with her blue eyes bent ever to the ground and her young cheeks 
burning through her curls; and when Vaughan praised the oyster-patties, or 
pressed on her strawberry-ices, she wondered how he could expect her to lose his 
eyes and voice for such horrible substitutes. — 

“ Another thing I want to say to you,” continued Vaughan. “ You need never 
be. careful of what you do with me. I should not like you to come down to Windsor 
alone with any other man—now, don’t start, and look so frightened!—there is no 
earthly harm in it, my dear child—it is simply a thing not usually done by young 
ladies—but there is no real harm in it; and with me, Par know, you are as safe 
as.with Lucretia. You may always trust me, Clara. Jf I ask you to do anything, 
do it without hesitation—at all times you may take my knowledge of the world, and 
may affection for you, as your best guides. Will you do this, too, as well as— 

ove me.” 

The head sank lower, the girlish form bent nearer. The beating fingers on his 
own pressed themselves involuntarily and unmistakably; the parted (lips, trem- 
bling and slightly swollen, seemed eloquent of words. “ Will you, Clara?” he 
whispered. . She turned her face towards him, and answered, “ Yes.” And in 
that little word seemed to her to be comprised the confession of a life. She cared 
not to analyse, to sift, to understand; she cared only to feel. And now, not one 
pulse but brought such tumult to her heart, such delicious madness to her brain 
—such vague, impalpable, but heaven-born ecstasy—as made her feel her gift of 
life a gift that brought divinity as well. Now, for the first time, young Clara de 
Saumarez knew her full power of emotion, and felt tenfold repaid for all her past 
suffering by the counterbalance of this present hour of bliss. 

Was the above amongst the passages “abhorrent to good morals” to 
which Miss Lynn’s friends objected before she decided on publishing ? 

It seldom happens that the heroine in a novel has only one lover. The 
second string to Clara’s bow is Percival Glynn, the master of elocution, 
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who is to her for the stage. On his character Miss Lynn has 

hestowed much earnest writing, with the view, no doubt, of asserting ? 

those opinions which it was the aim of her work to uphold. Her views | 

are not ours with re to the Magdalen-worship, in which it would ! 
: 





seem her idea of the charity of Love consists; we refrain, therefore, from 
quoting more of her description of this man’s creed than she has herself 


summed up in the following sentence : 
“He was politically a socialist, religiously a non-sectarian—a free- 
thinker in the positive sense of the term—and practically the unshrinking 
tector of such poor sinners as a moral society has discarded, and a 


Christian people anathematised.” 

This gentleman, who seems a little too good for mankind as we find 
it just now, is exposed to the suspicions of Vasty Vaughan, and the 
seene that takes place between the rivals at a more advanced period of 
the story, is described by Miss Lynn in language rather more forcible than 


agreeable, as follows : 


Vaughan laughed loudly. “This is the prettiest farce I have seen on or off 
the s ” he cried, with an oath. “On my soul, Glynn!—and you, you cursed 
piece of folly—you both deserve credit for the masterly boldness of your conduct! 
—your plot is glorious! So, Glynn, you must come, and before my very eyes 
make proposals to my mistress—in the very rooms I have hired. You must talk ‘ 
of respectability and virtue while asking her to give herself to you as a better 

to her than I should be. And she must act a puling abhorrence of me, 
only to transfer herself more quickly to your arms! By my soul, it is an ex- 
quisite piece of rare diversion! Go on!—go on!—it will give me a hint for a new 
comedy. Clara Clayton shall be the heroine—this modest, tender, clinging dove! 
—this greedy kite,” he added savagely, “ that feeds on every meat down to such carrion 
as that! I might have expected as much from the bastard of a dissolute peasant.” 
Clara uttered a low cry, and covered her face. “Stand up,” said Percival, 
in a tone of command; “stand up, Clara, and fling back those slanderous 
words! Tell him that he lies,—that his own false heart convicts him,—that from 
the villany of his own heart he judges you!”—*I eannot bear this!” cried poor 
Clara—her womanly pride, her courage, her dignity, all giving way. ‘“ Let me go 
from you both for ever!”—“ Will you,” sneered Vaughan, clutching her shoulder; 
“do you forget your bond, my modest maid? I am sorry to step in between you 
and your pleasures, but your theatrical life at least-belongs to me! For the five 
coming years you are my servant, my hired jester, my paid mime—a thing that 
— and dresses, and mouths to the gaping multitude as I would have her—my 
servant,” he repeated, “and you cannot escape.” . . It was tootrue. Clara 
was in his power, turn which way she would. By his brutality she gained 
strength. “ Percival, I will go with you,” she said, with strange and sudden 
calmness; “the world may talk if it likes. I am innocent, and I am indifferent.” 
Vaughan came up to the elocutionist. He struck him in the face, saying, in tones 
of intensest rage—suffocating, blinding rage, “ You shall answer to me for this; 
and you shall die for it.” He turned to Clara, and laid his hand heavily on her 
shoulder. She bore the marks for weeks after. He forced her face to him, and 
then he stooped down, and, in low hissing tones, cursed her with an oath that 
made her very heart turn to stone. He was a strongman. Before Glynn could 
interpose, he lifted her from the ground, flung her heavily on the floor, and, with 
same fierce curse, rushed from the house. For hoursthat man was mad— 
ng his rooms like a caged lion—his veins all starting like knotted whipcord 
his skin, and every nerve stretched to its extreme tensity. . . . He 
tore his hair, he blas till the air grew loud with frightful oaths. 


We pause here to ask a question. Are scenes like this and the pre- 
ceding one calculated to add to the dignity or advance .the objects of 
literature, and is it by the advocacy of a work which abounds in similar 
ot arta “the social doctrines taught by Christ” are to be in- 
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It may be said that in these extracts there is no exposition of doctrine, 

and that to cite them only is to leave the author’s opinions unrepresented ; 
but, to say the truth, our impression, in going through these volumes, is, 
that the whole work is one tissue of the same exaggeration, violence, and 
too often prominent writing, and that we do her most service when we 
say the least. Miss Lynn is a determined social reformer, and that our 
. social system requires reform on many of the points which she attacks, 
there can be no doubt; but we shall be very much mistaken if the de- 
fective condition of our laws, and the ugly vices which she dissects with 
such an eager hand, are cured or mended by her novel. Amongst the 
many repulsive portraits which we meet with in it, Emma, the abandoned 
wife of Vaughan, is the most hideous. From the moment of her first 
entrance, “a woman, bold, ragged, and untidy,” sitting in “a dirty room 
overlooking the fetid river,” to that of her last appearance, “an old she- 
wolf,” “an irreclaimable demon,” a convicted felon only saved from the 
scaffold by madness, she shocks and disgusts us more, perhaps, than we 
have ever before been shocked and disgusted by any fictitious creation. 

Here is a taste of her quality: “She felt that she would like to see 
blood on her own very hand—that she would like to murder some ve 
rich man—no, some saintly Christian—and wet her lips in his heart's 
drops.” The clergyman in prison attempts to instruct and soften her; 
she makes answer as follows: ‘ Fool—beast—idiot—out of my sight! 
Go preach to softer heads than mine—tell things half-witted like your- 
self, what false lies you want them to believe; but don’t attempt to 
hollow out a rock with clouds and vapours that fear the very name of 
truth. Out of my sight! you poison the air even of a prison.” The 
prison-governor might well call her “a cimte patie al But why make 
such a character? For the purpose of showing such a condition of mind 
to be the inevitable result of the law of divorce as it now stands; and 
this is the argument which Miss Lynn employs to justify her view of 
the case : 

“Our age is too spiritual to contemplate the possibility of conjugal 
disunion after the sacred vows of the marriage ceremony : it is too pure to 
accept the part of human inconstancy. A legal contract—for such is 
marriage—must not be legally dissolved, save for one low moral crime ; 
the instincts of human nature must not be suffered to exist save under 
the name of crime. No personal cruelty, no brutalising vice, releases 
the unhappy bearer of ill-fitting matrimonial fetters: but society makes a 
compromise with law, and permits a separation, which of itself necessitates 
the very fact that society condemns.” 

The last word in Italic is Miss Lynn’s. 

We are sorry to have been compelled to comment with severity on the 
work of a writer of so much undoubted talent as Miss Lynn, but the very 
fact that she writes with vigour and ability is a reason the more for not re- 
fraining from silence. -We fear, however, from the example afforded us 
in the rejection of that friendly counsel which advised the suppression of 
her book, that any advice of ours as to her future literary career would 
be useless. 

Lady Bulwer has given the reading public in her new novel* a dash- 
ing, bustling Irish story, with more fun in it than refinement, and more 


* Miriam Sedley; or, The Tares and the Wheat. A “Tale of Real Life. By 
Lady Bulwer Lytton. Shoberl. 
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recklessness than delicacy. It contains a good many sharp hits at 
‘‘ British Females,” and no sparing castigation of husbands in general, 
er with a few severe cuts at “ pious” people and sentimental orators, 
lis clever Indy is by no means behind her fellow-authoresses in the 
ars execrandi, which, till now, we imagined, like “‘ breaking ribs,” by no 
means “sport for ladies.” The instances before us, of thtee female 
writers of different quality all agreeing in this taste, has convinced us 
to the contrary. One example will, perhaps, suffice to show the fellow- 
feeling which unites ‘the lofty and the low,” so to speak, in this remark- 
able common cause:—“ For my part . . . I thought it a great pity that 
people could not be d—d as long as they liked, especially when so man 
take such pains to go to the d—-]. It really is not worth while if it is 
only to be for a short visit.” 

Of the four novels which have passed under our review at this time, 
we are amused to find the one which, being “nautical,” might have 
been more likely to err in this manner, the only sinless volume as regards 
the fact which has so much startled us. Ralph Rutherford* is honest 
and pious, and bold and respectable, and sees no shame in such quali- 
ties. It is a good sea mest: with considerable bustle and some senti- 
mentality, and contains nothing to make “ the judicious grieve.” 








NOTES OF THE OPERA. 


Ar the close of last month we left the public in the pains of expec- 
tancy, to be rapidly converted into the pleasures of fruition when Sontag 
—that world-wide favourite—should make her first appearance for the 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. She came back to us on the 3rd of 
May, with her lovely voice unimpaired, her personal attractions undimi- 
nished, and her ne dl aspect breathing of the youth and purity of which 
she seems the perennial representative. For her début she chose the 
“FP iglin del Reggimento,” and justified her choice by the perfection with 
which she not only sang but acted the part of the lively, bewitching 
Maria, the Bight-hearted, charming cantiniére. Where real genius 
exists, there is no monopoly of a popular part, and Madame Sontag’s 
Figlia may take its place beside that of Jenny Lind, and fairly challenge 
comparison. The umpire who should have to decide between two such 
nightingales might very safely say, with Sir Roger de Coverley, that there 
was an amazing deal to be said on both sides. We need not say how 
ra eveny Madame Sontag was received. 

n the following week the ferment into which the public mind had been 
thrown by the reputation achieved by Alary, in Paris, in his new 
ere buffa of the Tre Nozze, was allayed by its production. That 

ere was much in this opera that was pleasant we have no hesitation in 
admitting, but that it realised all we had been told of it we are by no 
means prepared to grant. Still there was a light, agreeable, style, a 
sparkle and melody running through it, which made every new situation 
welcome ; and, like a mountain stream, it danced along in the sunlight, 


* Ralph Rutherford. A Nautical Romance, By the Author of “The Petre,” 
&e.,&¢. Colburn and Co. ~ 
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refreshing and gladdening in its gay course, giving new colour to the 
flowers it passed, and bringing out their perfume. 

One of these flowers, certainly a stranger to the opera parterre till now, 
was the teaching and dancing scene, in which Zwisa endeavours to im- 
prove the carriage of her substantial and respectable lover—her mother’s 
choice, not her own. The charming Luisa, like a little sylph, flitted 
around and about the astonished, bewildered, and shame-faced inamorato, 
personated by Lablache in a manner sufficiently bewitching, taking liber- 
ties with her voice such as any other than Madame Sontag’s could with 
difficulty surmount, for dancing and singing, though often classed to- 
gether, cannot be expected to improve the latter; this, however, was an 
exceptional case, for we knew not which to admire most—the 
movements or ‘the warbling of the playful and fascinating tormentor of the 
most patient of enamoured giants, who laboured to learn the English 

hrase she taught him, infinitely to the amusement of the audience. 

rom the spirit and humour with which he played the part, we should 
hardly have suspected Lablache to be suffering from indisposition; such, 
however, was the case, as his voice occasionally betrayed, in spite of his 
ecg efforts. This was unfortunate for the débutant, Signor 

erranti, who had no opportunity of exhibiting his undoubted talent in 
the famous duo. All he did sing gave promise of excellence when a wider 
field opens to his powers. 

Madame Giuliani returned to us in this lively opera, and played her part 
with her accustomed spirit. Gardoni’s sweet and tender voice was he 
in great perfection; his romance in the third act was like a delicious dream 
of beauty. 

However frequently the eye is attracted by the announcement of the 
bewitching ‘‘ Barbiere,” the same delight takes possession of the mind in 
the anticipation of hearing its magic music; and, when Sontag is the 
heroine, we resign ourselves to exclaim with the old poet, 

Come, little syren, rob me of my heart 

With that enchanting voice! 
Perhaps Rosina is one of the parts the most calculated to suit Madame 
Sontag as the fascinating lady-love of Figaro’s gay master—at least, we 
are always inclined to think so when we see her in it. It would appear 
that we are not singular in our opinion, to judge by the enthusiasm with 
which her performance was received by a crowded audience, to whom, one 
might have imagined, it was entirely new, so fresh and gushing was the 
applause which followed all her songs. As usual, her unrivalled ‘“ Una 
voce’ met with triumphant success; “Cet air tout embaumé de souve- 
nirs” was never more entrancing than the other night, or varied with 
more delicate and amazing skill. 

We were glad to hail Signor Ferranti in a part which gave him scope. 
His Figaro was full of rapidity and fun; and the celebrated “ Largo al 
factotum” was seldom in better hands. He has but little to learn; and 
after a short acquaintance with the stage, he will be all that the most 
fastidious can desire. 

Lablache had “tricked his beams, and with new spangled ore” came 
forth with his wonted power, singing and acting as sole he can sing and 
act. We never heard him give the “Quando imi sei viaria” better. 
Calzolari was admirable, particularly in the final sestett. 

But we must not linger too long with our old and tried favourites, but 
June.—vVOL, XCII. NO, CCCLXVI. R 
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orchestra which the of y has yet spared to cart. 
Beethoven's “ Fidelio” has twice been played at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
said has twice carried with it triumph and admi- 
was composed, as it were, in a fit of enthusiasm for 
pace. ctr nea age Syren ig ce 
express the sentiments i to be con It came out in Vienna 
in 1805; but was found dull by a F military audience, fond of 
gayer and |i compositions, and not alive to sympathy with the noble 
struggles of Leonora. The offended genius, on finding his sublime 
had fallen on sterile soil, Roce ary ra com ey in 
disgust; and for many years few but gifted like hi an 
- of hinlon is grand conceptions, Sontag—the inimitable 
Fase possesses, it is said, a marvellous power of reading music at 
a glance, and entering at once into the most refined recesses of its merits, 
in a manner unknown but to herself—was almost the sole female singer 
thoroughly iated the excellence of the great author of “Fi- 
delio”—she it was who chiefly supported his celebrated mass in D minor. 
But it is of Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli that we have now to speak— 


anew, a — a ey Leonora, whose voice of sweet and thrilling 
power seems as though it 
Wacht die Schépfungauf! 


and whose transcendent beauty seals the charm of her delicious tones. 

Transferred from the German to the Italian stage, “‘ Fidelio” has gained 
all it required to make it one of the most popular of operas, even with 
those we judgment is less severe and exigeant than the Germans ; 
but while the sweet Italian tongue lends the music grace, the glorious 
composition will point to higher aims amongst the composers of the sunny 
South, and temper their sweetness with the strength it sometimes wants. 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli had a hard task set before her; she has accom- 
plished it in a manner which will make her name in future one mentioned 

as a record of great difficulties conquered by determined genius. 
o- mobs a fine actress as well as an accomplished vocalist, and seldom 
witnessed a more magnificent personation than that 
she offered of > oe Ame wife of the Sta Florestan. 

Mr. Sims Reeves is admirable as the husband, both in acting and sing- 
ing; and nothing could surpass his opening air of the second act, or the 

ing he _ to the dungeon scene. 

Signor Mercuriali deserves praise for his Jacquino ; and Madame Giu- 
liani, by her correctness and fine knowledge of her art, does much to make 
the grand scenes effective. 

is very fine ; Gardoni, Calzolari, Pardini, F. Lablache, and the 
other first-rate voices in the magnificent choruses, exert all their power 
and and render the whole a triumph. 
must be gratified to have his exertions so nobly seconded. 

Alas! we have left ourselves no room to talk of Zerlina and her dat- ° 
gerous lover! We cannot now relate how much “ Un corto balsamo”’ did 
our 3 we cannot now prate of her conquests, nor tell all we 
desired to do of the marvels of the ballet. 


Next month we will indemnify ourselves. 
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VINDICATION OF MIRABEAU.* 


- ‘Tue correspondence now first given to the public by M. de Bacourt 
has been known for a long time. Most authors who Ac et written 
the French revolution have adverted to it. The extracts of some of 
he memoranda written by Mirabeau for the use and guidance of the 
court, and his letter to the king, dated May 10th, 1790, have been pub- 
lished, but not the bulk of the correspondence, which is to 
place the often-discussed relations of one of the most celebrated characters 
of the Revolution with the court in a new light. A creature of passion, 
yet possessed of an energy and decision which yielded to no ition, 
and an audacity of purpose which shrank before no difficulties, Mirabeau 
has been generally supposed to have been bribed to use his influence in 
ing the progress of republicanism by a pension, and the promise of 
such a diplomatic or ministerial post as he should select after the re- 
establishment of the royal authority. His conduct in so doing, violently 
attacked by some, has been as zealously defended by others. Mirabeau 
himself looked upon these letters as his apology. tn a note directed to 
his literary executor, the Count de la Marck, dated 18th July, 1790, a 
few months previous to his death, and only two months after he had en- 
tered into relations with the court, he, after thanking the count for re- 
ceiving and taking charge of the correspondence, adds, “ My courage re- 
vives at the idea that such a man as you will not suffer that I shall be 
totally misunderstood. Either I be mown down soon, or I shall 
leave in your hands noble elements of apology. Most truly do I reckon 
among the number [the kind of divination, which made you my friend, 
when so many vulgar men were busy in arousing the very echoes against 
me, or were endeavouring to bind me down to their measures.” 

The Count de la Marck, a descendant of one of the most illustrious 
and ancient houses of Europe, and a prince of Arenberg, was of undoubted 
monarchical principles, and his connexion with Mirabeau originated, 
according to his own avowal, in his efforts made to detach that great man 
from his party, and bring him over to that of a constitutional monarchy. 

‘A stranger to France,” wrote the count, “ thirty-six years after the 
epoch in question, “ circumstances of a particular and purely private nature 
had made me enter the service of that country : it was my duty to obey 
the king; my sentiments, my gratitude attached me in a peculiar d 
to his person, as well as to that of the Queen Marie Autoinette. I wished 
to contribute to the preservation of the throne, as also to the defence of 
the unfortunate king who then filled it. To bring back to the cause of 
this king, the Count Mirabeau, who appeared to be the most violent and 
the most dangerous enemy of his throne, and to be enabled to rank him 
among his most powerful defenders, appeared to me to be the most 
essential’service I could render him: that is the object which I oye 
to myself, and I set about it with so much the greater resolution as I had 
satisfied myself that injured self-love, and spite provoked by injustice, 
were far more at the bottom of his enmity than any real feeling of hatred 
to the court, or positive inclination for the democracy.” 

“T have had too many intimate relations with this celebrated orator t 
my name should not be one day remembered in connexion with his, and 


* Correspondance entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de la Marck pendant 
les années 1789, 1790, et 1791. Receuille, mise en ordre, et publiée par M. Ad, de 
ee ee ete ee ene eet 3 tomes. 
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that various surmises should not be made upon the influence that I ob- 
tained over him ; so much so, that absolute silence on my part could only 
become the source of misinterpretation. Moreover, it is my duty to break 
this prolonged silence, to do that justice which is due to the king and to 
the queen, so that the memory of the Count Mirabea +4 oye not nen 
peeapomnions, when, according to my opinion, it ought to onoured.” 

. authentic materials which will place the conduct of. Louis 
XVI., that of Marie Antoinette, and the manner in which Mirabeau was 
connected with those illustrious personages, in their true light. My re- 
lations with this giant of the revolution are generally known, but under 
a false : They have already been misrepresented in several works : 
truth will be more honourable for all parties.” 

“'Those who thought that I only sought the acquaintance of the Count 
Mirabeau in order to attach him to the court party, and have seen nothing 
but an intrigue in my connexion with him, have deceived themselves; thedate 
of these relations back toa period of two years before the revolution.” 

“ As soon as the reunion of the three orders with the states-general 
had been brought about, we both of us held that there was nothing so well 
calculated to benefit France as a constitutional monarchical government. 
Of all kings Louis XVI. was best adapted to carry this idea into effect. 
Never of power, he was in no way jealous of preserving his autho- 
rity as it had. been exercised up to 1789. Not only did he resign him- 
self to the idea, but from the affection he bore to his people, he was led 
sincerely to believe that a constitutional government was best adapted for 
them, and hence he desired it. His own character, besides, enabled 
him to see with a certain satisfaction, that he would no longer have the 
personal charge of so great a responsibility. And I can add with as 
much certainty as conviction, that the queen partook in this respect the 
opinions and inclinations of Louis XVI. The materials in my portfolio 
will establish these assertions beyond the possibility of dispute.” 

These are most important statements. They come late in vin- 
dication of the character of Mirabeau, for seldom has more abuse been 
heaped upon the memory of any public man than the herd of biogra- 
phers have brought to bear upon that of the “ Plebeian Count;” but 
they come still later to vindicate the characters of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, concerning whose innocence none but 
a depraved, jealous democracy could ever entertain a doubt. . Nothing 
proves more remarkably that misapprehensions have existed with regard 
to the real character of Mirabeau, than the inconsistencies of biographers, 
who agree only in one point—namely, handing down to posterity the vili- 
fications and calumnies of his contemporaries. _ Thus, for example, we find 
one writer asserting that he was positively a creature treacherous to his 
own party, and pensioned by the court; that he tampered for a dissolution 
of the assembly and the convocation of a house with a monarchical ma- 
jonity at the very time of his death; whilst another is equally unjust to 

memory in asserting, “that though he aimed at popularity, he wished 
for power, and secretly planned the destruction of the ti © 

is no doubt that the count’s antecedents are not in his favour; 
but his my intercourse with young and dissipated officers, and the very 
low state of court morality at the time, must be taken into consideration. 
A ao sega of equally serious import with those committed by 
young were forgiven to many a one who was not induced by 
personal co poe and positive persecution and injury to fling himself into 
the arms of the popular party. The natural impetuosity of Mirabeau’s 
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character was as much manifested in early life, in ardour for military 
its, and distinction, as it also, unfortunately for him, showed itself in 
the intensity of his affections. Inimured by his father in the: fortress 
of. Rhé, systematically op by him in his military career, again 
confined in various prisons for debt, immured in the dungeons of Vin- 
cennes for eloping with the wife of the president Monnier, and discarded 
by the noblesse of Provence, whom for a time he had represented in par- 
- liament, is it ee to see a fine talent and impulsive genius carried 
away in a wrong-direction, opening a shop in contempt of his order, writing 
himself Marchand de Draps, and as member returned by the Tiers Etat 
for Aix, become a “ Plebeian Count,” a partisan, and next a leader of the 
popular party! Well might the disciplined, aristocratic perceptions of 
the Count Marck lead him to-say, that this conduct satisfied him 
that “bruised self-love, and spite provoked by injustice,” were at the 
hottom of such fantastic proceedings. 

M. de Bacourt, speaking of Count la Marck’s first acquaintance with 
Mirabeau, says that the former, endowed with a sensible and discrimi- 
nating spirit, delighted in the acquaintance of remarkable men, even apart 
from the society to which he belonged by his rank, family, and con- 
nexions. Hence he was induced to make the acquaintance of Mirabeau, 
already nétorious by his writings, by certain scandalous proceedings, and 
by the persecutions of his father, and who, therefore, could not be ex- 
pected to move in the same society as the Count la Marck. But after 
the explanations as to his objects in seeking Mirabeau’s acquaintance, 
volunteered by the count himself, and previously quoted, there would 
appear to be little reason for attempting to conceal the real objects of at 
least the renewal of the acquaintance. The first meeting of the two sub- 
sequently long and closely attached friends, took place at the Prince of 
Poix’s, who was governor of Versailles; and there were also present, to 
meet Mirabeau, on the same occasion, the Princess of Poix, the Count and 
Countess of Jessé, M. de Mun, Viscount Noailles, and M. de Meilhan. 

Count la Marck says he was much struck with Mirabeau’s appearance. 
He was tall, square, and thick-built. His head, very large in itself, was 
increased in size by an immense quantity of hair, curled and ow 
dered. In his whole attire there was a manifest exaggeration of the fashions 
of the day, which did not at all tally with the good taste of the court. 
A certain repulsiveness was imparted to his features by the ravages of 
the small-pox. His brow was heavy, but his eyes were full of fire. While 
endeavouring to be polite he exaggerated ceremonious forms, and his 
first words were oct laanatiing, but delivered in an affected, vulgar tone. 
In, brief, he had neither the manners nor the language of the society in 
which he found himself, and although by birth he was on a par aith those 
around him, still it was at once seen by his manners that he wanted the 
ease which is only acquired by habitual intercourse with high society. 

After the dinner at the Prince of Poix’s, Mirabeau and La Marck had 
frequent interviews. Mirabeau dined often at M. la Marck’s, and on 
one oceasion the Duke of Orleans was also of the party. But the dinner 
did not. go off satisfactorily, and a few days afterwards Mirabeau 
intimated that the language held by the duke had displeased him, 
and said that the prince did not inspire him with confidence. Such, 
howeyer, was the commencement of the relations between Count la 
Marck and Mirabeau, which became more intimate in 1789, when they 
met er in the assembly of the states-general: Count la Marck, 


although an Austrian subject, and commanding a body of German troops; 

































Vindication of Mirabeau. 
elected to the order of nobility, on the ground of lands held by him 
his wife. 


The debates which took place on the first meeting of the three orders 
composing the assembly are well known. It was not till after some de- 
of peace and understanding had been brought about between the con- 
i parties, that Mirabeau, who, as we have before noticed, was re- 
in the plebeian interest, addressed himself to Count la Marck. 
“ Do you no longer know your old friends? you have not spoken to me, 
yet,” he said. Count la Marck explained that they had not yet been 
thrown together in the same room, but he hoped now they should see one 
another and converse frequently. Mirabeau answered, “ With an aris- 
tocrat like you, I shall always come readily to an understanding.” A 
few days afterwards M. la Marck asked him to dinner, an invitation which 
he accepted. But, scarcely had he presented himself, than he said, 
‘You are displeased with me, are you not? you and many others. If 
that is the case, you ought to be amongst those who inhabit the palace, 
for the vessel of the state is beaten about by the most violent tempest, 
and there is no one at the helm.” 

Mirabeau continued for some time in the same tone, and expressed 
himself in the strongest language against the comptroller-general, Necker, 
whom he accused of ignorance and incapacity. He argued that it was 
isgraceful in this minister to convoke the states-general and yet not be 

with some plan of finances, by which not only the miserable de- 
iency of 140,000,000 might be met, but the revenue of France be 
enriched for the future. He argued, that for a country like France, it 
would be mere child’s play to arrive at such a result, but that it never- 
theless required more profound views and bolder conceptions than M. 
Necker possessed, who, in his opinion, was altogether unfit for his place. 

Count la Marck contented himself with replying, “ But what do you 
intend to arrive at, with the incendiary proceedings which you have 
adopted within and without the assembly?” 

“ The fate of France is decided!” exclaimed Mirabeau, “ the words of 
liberty, of taxation by the consent of the people, have been re-echoed 
throughout the kingdom. It will be impossible to get out of it without a 

ment more or less like that of England.” 

Thus, at the very onset of his popular career, and in the midst of all 
his declamation, and the contempt with which he treated ministers, Mira- 
beau manifested pure monarchicol tendeficies; and he often repeated, that 
it was not his fault if he was repulsed and thus forced for his personal 
safety to become the head of the popular party. “The time is come,” 
he said, ‘when men must be esteemed by what they carry in the small 
space under the forehead between the two eyebrows.” 

It was in vain that Count la Marck attempted to prove to him that all 
that he said did not justify or excuse the audacity of his revolutionary 
discourses before the Assembly, and that his: eloquence, admirable as it 
was, was not worth the evil it did to the country. “The day,” he 
answered, “when the king’s ministers will consent to reason with me, they 
will find me devoted to the cause of royalty and the safety of the monarchy.” 

Finally, upon the question of his interlocutor, “ But to what will the 
presen state of things lead?” he answered, “In the ruin of France, 
and if they wish to save the country there is no time to be: lost in making 
use of the only means that remain. The Assembly is left to itself. They 
flatter themselves that they will be able to subject it by force, as the 
anstocratic party pretend, or to bring it over by the sonorous and empty 
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of M. de Necker. Government should seek to form a party 
there, by means of the men who have the power to influence it, to carry 
it along with them, and to calm its passions.” 

It was towards the end of June, 1789, that Mirabeau is re by 
M. la Marck to have held this very significant language. effect 
was naturally to make the latter reflect profoundly upon what he had 
heard. Hefelt much more cdligieasl anes the existing danger, 

_ and he also felt all the importance of the part that Mirabeau was 
upon to play in the memorable events that were preparing, and he re 
solved to profit as much as possible by the confidence reposed in 
him. A short time afterwards, subsequently to another dinner given 
by 'M. la Marck, Mirabeau said, im quitting his host, ‘Why do you 
not manage that it should be known at court that I am more with them 
than against them?” These various intimations revealed the real wishes 
of the orator to M. la Marck, who began to side with his friend in the 
idea that the best thing the king could do would be to gain over to his 
perty the chiefs of the revolutionary faction. Among these chiefs 
irabeau was incontestably the most renowned and the most powerful, 
and, therefore, the most important to be won over. A particular 
apprehension, however, still influenced M. la Marck ; he suspected Mira- 
beau of venality. ‘‘ Would such a mau,” he asked himself, “serve the 
monarchy sincerely and faithfully ? Was he not already secretly attached 
to the Orleans party?” An event which took place shortly afterwards 
reassured him upon this point: this was the death of the Marquis Mira- 
beau, which took place on the evening of the capture of the Bastille. 
The marquis left his son an income of 2000/. a year, but hampered at 
the same time by many incumbrances and arrangements to be made in 
regard to his brother and his sisters. 

When Mirabeau acquainted M. la Marck with the death of his father, 
he said, “I shall not obtain a louis from the inheritance for a lon 
time, for I have not time to busy myself with personal affairs which woul 
demand great attention; and hence it is that I often have not money 
enough to pay my valet.” Language like this satisfied his friend that he 
did not receive money from any party, not even from the Duke of Orleans. 

The 15th of July, 1789, the day on which M. Bailly was named Mayor 
of Paris, and M. de la Fayette general-in-chief of the National Guard, 
Mirabeau said to M. la Marck, “If decency had not prevented me from 
showing myself on account of the death of my father, I am sure I should 
have been named mayor instead of M. Bailly.” M. de Bacourt attaches 
much importance to this statement, the foundation for which, he says, is 
shown by all contemporary evidence to have been incontestable; and he 
argues that if Mirabeau had been elected to succeed the ancient, provosts 
of Paris, he would have been brought at once into connexion with royalty, 
whose interests he would then have espoused at the onset, instead of 
doing so a year later, when the rapid march of events rendered the part 
of conciliator no longer possible. 

Meantime M. la Marck had taken into his confidence, upon the 
| of gaining over Mirabeau, M. de Cieé, Archbishop of Bor- 

eaux, at that time Keeper of the Seals. M.de Cicé had been at one 
time a great admirer of Necker; but later events had led him to 
— his opinion, and he now ar that many of those who were 
hostile to government—and, among them, Mirabeau, the Abbé Sieyes, 
Barnave, and others—might be brought over. 
“ One day,” M. la Marck relates, “in the month of September, 1789, 
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Mirabeau came to me early in the morning, with an anxious look, and 
said, ‘ dear. sir, it is in- your power to do me a great service. 
I do not know what to do; I have not a single crown. Lend me some- 

ing.’—I offered him a roll of 50 louis, all that I had then at my dis- 

ysal.. He thanked me much, and said to me, ‘I do not know when I 
shall be able to repay you; I have not yet been able to look to my paternal 
inheritance, and vt my relations are taking legal steps against me.’” 

M. la Marck declares that, from the date of this event to the time of 
his death, Mirabeau’s gratitude never ceased to show itself in every pos- 
sible way, for that he. had, accompanied by many defects, nobler and 
better qualities than he ever met combined in the same individual. 

The first attempt made by M. la Marck to impress the court with a 
sense of the importance of gaining over Mirabeau to the side of royalty, 
and which was taken through the medium of the Countess d’Ossun, tire- 
woman to her majesty, met with a very cold reception: 

“T have never doubted your sentiments,” said Marie Antoinette to M. la Marck; 
“and when I heard that you were connected with Mirabeau, I made sure it was 
with some good intention. But you will never be able to do anything with him; 
and as to what you deem necessary for the king’s ministers to bring about, I do 
not agree with you on that score. We shall never, I hope, be so unfortunate as to be 
reduced to the painful necessity of having recourse to Mirabeau.” 

Count la Marck did not, however, lose all hope of success, and with- 
out assigning any particular reason for such generosity, unless we are 
to admit a kind of loyal devotion, carried out in the manner in which he 
thought really most to the interest of the monarchy, he makes the 
following curious revelation:—‘‘I asked him if he did not want more 
money; and I said that if he would promise me only to have recourse 
to me, under such circumstances, I should have much pleasure in lending 
him fifty louis a month, which, with his receipts as a deputy, might suffice 
for his current expenses. I added, that by the means which I proposed to 
him, he would be placed in a better position to preserve his independence, 
and to look to nothing but to the public welfare and his personal glory.” 

Events were all this time progressing rapidly. Towards the end of 
September, 1789, Mirabeau, whenever M. la Marck spoke of the court, 
would exclaim: ‘“ What are those people thinking about? Do they not 
see the abyss that is being digged under their feet?” Upon one occasion 
he said, still more prophetically, “ All is lost! The king and the queen 
will perish,—you will see it; the people will trample on their dead 
bodies.” Seeing horror depicted on the countenance of his aristocratic 
friend, he continued: “Yes, I tell you, they will trample on their dead 
bodies. You do not sufficiently dediesiensd the dangers of their position ; 
yet it ought to be made known to them.” 

Prophecies like these, so soon afterwards fulfilled, and repeated not to 
M. la Marck alone, but to many others, naturally led many persons to 
believe that the prophet was intimately concerned in the realisation of 
his predictions; and this was made one of the groundworks of the accu- 
sations brought by M. Chatelet, colonel of the guard, against Mirabeau; 

but M. la Marck exculpates his friend from any connexion whatever 
with the events of the 5th of October. He positively asserts that he 

t the day with him; that they dined together, studied the progress 
war in Brabant on the map, and conversed together till six in the 
evening. “It is from the very depths of my conscience,” adds the 
count, “ that I here affirm, that this man was a total stranger, in his in- 
tentions or his actions, to the proceedings which excited so violent an 
effervescence in the capital.” At six o'clock, M. la Marck and Mirabeau 
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proceeded to the assembly; and it was there that they first heard 
of the movements of the Parisian populace. The details given by M. 
la Marck of the events of that day tend, at the same time, to charge La 
Fayette with gross negligence and idleness, if not with actual complicity 
with the populace. It was not without reason that Rivarrol, in his 
history of the Revolution, calls the republican general General Morpheus. 

On the morning after the day upon which the king was dragged to the 
Tuileries, Mirabeau repaired at an early hour to M. la Marck’s. “If 
you have any means,” he said, “of obtaining a hearing from the kin 
or the queen, tell them that France and themselves are lost if the iad 
family does not quit Paris. I am busy with a plan for their escape: 
can you not give them the assurance that they can depend upon me ?” 
“Draw up your plan,” M. Ia Marck answered; “1 will take care 
they get it." The plan in question, which bears date 15th October, 
1789, occupies no less than eighteen pages of the correspondence; and 
it is certainly a most forcible exposition of the condition of Paris at the 
moment—such as it had been twenty times previously, it has been twice 
since, and will be again, when the great struggle between the Bourgeoisie 
and the Proletariat, impending in our own times, takes place : 

“Tf Paris has great force, so also,” says Mirabeau, in this memoir, “it contains 
within itself great causes of effervescence. Its populace, when excited, is irre- 
sistible: winter approaches, provisions may fail, bankruptcy may ensue, and then 
what will Paris be in three months time? Certainly a hospital, perhaps a theatre 
of horrors. Is it in such a place that the head of the nation ought to put in pledge 
his existence and all our hopes?” 

Mirabeau insists, in the same clear and eloquently written memoir, upon 
energetic measures. He advises the king to withdraw into Normandy, which, 
as well as Brittany and Anjou, could be depended upon, and to gather 
the nation around him by fatherly and affectionate proclamations issued 
thence, condemning all systema extortions, disavowing all future royal 
luxuries and extravagances, and promising constitutional amendments. 
Truly does M. la Marck observe that the difficulties of the situation, 
and the means of meeting them, could not be better expounded. 

This memoir we find, by a note attached to the correspondence of the 
17th September, 1789, was entrusted to Monsieur the Count of Provence, 
who was introduced by the Duke of Lévis to the palace at midnight. 
It appears also that some ideas were entertained of a ministry, of which 
Monsieur, the Bishop of Autun, and Mirabeau, would have formed part ; 
but the plan was not followed out, and the relations between Monsieur 
and Mirabeau were not renewed till December 1789, and January 1790. 
M. la Marck relates the steps taken upon this momentous occasion at 
great length, and with that punctiliousness, even in trifling details, so 
characteristic of the French noblesse of olden time. 

When La Fayette, in order to strengthen his position, meditated 
sending the Duke of Orleans to England, Mirabeau saw through the 
intentions of the general at once, and loyally opposed them. He said 


openly to the Duke of Lauzun, that the prince ought not to submit to be’ 


dictated to by La Fayette, who assumed the authority of mayor of the 
palace; and he added, that if the next morning the Duke of Orleans 
would come to the Assembly, he, Mirabeau, would attack La Fayette, 
and in such a manner as should destroy his pretensions. The Duke of 
Lauzun promised that the Duke of Orleans should be present at the 
Assembly, which at that time held its meetings at Versailles. Mirabeau 
accordingly repaired thither early in the morning on the day appointed ; 
but hardly had he arrived when S received a note from M. Lauzun, an- 
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nouneing the departure of the Duke of Orleans for England. It was 
this occasion that Mirabeau became so indi t that he uttered the 
: sentence: “ They pretend I am of his faction, but I would 

not even have him for a valet !’ 

When the popularity of La Fayette attained so great an ascendancy, 
that opposition was out of the question, it is evident that Mirabeau 
sought the general’s friendship, although it would appear from his cor- 
respondence, still with the loyal view of withdrawing his country from 
the state of anarchy into which it was becoming daily more and more 
involved. This was also the epoch when the court deemed it necessary 
to treat with Mirabeau. The correspondence, when the two negotiations 
were going on at once, is amusing enough. 


Count la Marck to Count Mirabeau: 


Saturday, 17th October, 1789. 
Oh, what aman (La Fayette)! You know him; but let us get quickly to the 
point where I left him. hy did you say that on Monday you would speak of 
the embarrassment of your affairs? It grieved me to hear you. I could not 
a as proud as I wished to be; and I wish also to be for you and by you. 
es, I have shown that it is best for them to anticipate you. So that 
he will commence by offering you, the first time that you shall meet him, 
50,000 francs. I asked him if I could announce the fact to you; he did not 
say no, but he showed a wish that you should only know that he prepared a 
great help for you on Monday. That received, you will have received nothing. 
Always understand that I have considered it as a monthly allowance. That has 
been agreed to. He proposed and agreed that there should be a written engage- 
ment for a great embassy—Holland or England. As to Constantinople, it was 
good eight months ago. I rejected all. The most pressing matter is to be dis- 
engage ; then I do not know on what point you will not be the strongest. Yes, 
to be strong upon that point renders you doubly strong upon any other; especially 
when it comes from so pure a source. 
I will be with you at ‘six and at nine, to tell you my petites vues upon the minis- 
wy; If I miss you at both hours, I shall depend upon you for dinner to-morrow. 
ale, et me ama. You have forgotten me. I have not seen M. Pellene. I shall 
expect him to-morrow at nine. 


The person who acted as intermediary in this delicate negotiation 


between the king and the Count la Marck appears to have been a M. 
Talon. Several letters, written at this period, attest that La Fayette was 
just as much implicated in the negotiation at that time going on as were 
the Counts la k and Mirabeau. One brief example will suffice. 


Count Mirabeau to Count la Marck : 
Monday, 26th October, 1789. 
They have offered this very day to name me to the embassy of Holland or of 
England, not that I must go there, but that I may obtain a title, and thus be ren- 
dered worthy and capable of the supreme honour of pocketing a promise from the 
king that I shall be minister in the month of May. It was M. de Montmorin who 
brought this pompous pro to La Fayette. The latter only speaks this morn- 
ing upon the subject to the queen; but to say the truth, he appeared to me less 
decided thon ever, and failing under the fatality of his indecision. As to myself, 
I re-enter the lists, well resolved not to lose ground, which concerns them most, if 
it is true that they think me expen yw f and convinced that everything will tumble 
to pieces between this and the end of the month, at the latest. 
Vale, et me ama. Ace matin. 


When Mirabeau alludes to his re-entering the lists, he means of the 
opposition, that being a threat frequently held out by him in ¢errorem, 
in his correspondence with M. la Marck. Mirabeau was quite right 
that La Fayette’s mind was by no means made up as to the feasibility of 
the d changes of administration, but, like many others when placed 
in circumstances, the popular orator mistook discretion for indeci- 
sion. Witness the following note : 
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“La Fayette to the Count of Mirabeau : 
: “Thursday, 29th of October, 1789. 

“ Will you make haste to go to the Assembly and see that no nonsense 
is sidested in the report. What would you say if M. Necker should 
threaten to resign in case Mirabeau should come in? Think of that. I 
will send for you for a moment during the Assembly, and I will meet you 

‘at your own house after the sitting is over. Reciprocal confidence and 
friendship, that is what I give and what I expect.” 

The sentence in italics is underlined in the original. There exists a 
sketch of the heterogeneous ministry proposed at this crisis in the hand- 
writing of Mirabeau. At the present day it looks more like a political 
squib than a serious project : 

M. Necker first minister, because he must be rendered as powerless as he is in- 
capable, and yet his popularity must be preserved for the king —The Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, chancellor, selecting his colleagues (védacteurs) with great care.— 
The Duke of Liancourt, minister of war, because he is honourable and firm, and 
has that personal affection for the king which will ensure his safety.—The Duke of 
La Rochefoucauld, of the king’s house—the city of Paris (to have Thouret with 
him).—Count la Marck, minister of Marine, because he cannot have the war ministry 
(a luminous exposition of reasons for being minister of marine, which must amuse 
Sir Charles Napier), and because he is faithful, firm, and efficient (La Prévalaye 
with him).—The Bishop of Autun, minister of finances. His motion on the clergy 
has obtained this place for him; no one can serve them better (La Borde with him). 
—Count Mirabeau in the king’s council, without portfolio. The little scruples of 
human respect are out of season now. The government must proclaim openly 
that its first auxiliaries shall be for the future, good principles, character, and 
talent.—Target, Mayor of Paris. The Basoche (company of lawyers’ clerks in the 
re of Paris) will always lead him.—La Fayette on the council, Marshal of 

ce. Generalissimo, on condition of reorganising the army.—M. de Mont- 
morin, governor, duke, and peer. To have his debts paid.—M. de Ségur, of Russia, 
— of foreign affairs.—M. Mounier, the king’s library.—M. Chapelier, public 
ces. 

The decree of the 7th November, 1789, which interdicted the ad- 
mission of any member of the Assembly into the ministry, put an end to 
this negotiation, to which, indeed, M. la Marck insists that Mirabeau 
was always personally opposed, believing that he alone had the power 
to quell the approaching tempest. But he admits that the decree had 
great influence with him, that his hopes of placing himself at the head 
of the administration to save the monarchy vanished, that his contempt 
for the Assembly increased, and that he remained for some time aS ger 
discouraged and downcast. A letter of Mirabeau’s sister to his wife 
contains, M. la Marck pvints out, the simple and true expression of his 


sentiments, and of his political views at this period. 


Letter of Madame the Marchioness of Saillant, sister of Count Mira- 


beau, to Madame the Countess of Mirabeau : 
End of 1789. 

I have delayed answering your letter of ——, my very dear sister, because, 
however amiable that letter may be, it is even still more reasonable, and sugges- 
tive; and I resolved before writing to you not only to have seen my brother, but 
also to have conversed seriously with him, and inthe torrent that sweeps him on- 
wards, with the best will in the world, he never can dispose with certainty of an 
hour for himself. His fatigue, his health, his troubles and anxieties of all kinds, 
would really make you compassionate him. At last I managed, I know not how, 
to induce him to dine at my daughter’s (Madame d’Arragon), and I had a long 
conversation with him, of which here are the results: 

Madame de Mirabeau’s letter is written in a very good spirit, even in a compre- 
hensive spirit, and is replete with the reason that I like—that is to say, seasoned 
with grace and character. But she does not know all, and from not having all 
the elements of the question she cannot resolve it. She deems me ambitious; she 
is wrong, at least in the common acceptation of the word. I have never known 
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the ambition of departments, of orders, of dignities. I have wished to prepare, 
accelerate, determine, perhaps, a gréat revolution in human things, to the profit of 
the species; and, seconded by the spirit of the age and inconceivable circum- 
stances, I have succeeded to a certain point, and more than an ordinary mortal ought 
to hope! against whom his own faults and those of others had suggested so many 
obstacles. So atrociously provoked by the nobility of Provence, it is natural 
enough that people believe that a certain feeling of revenge has entered into my 
conduct. ‘They aremistaken, The incapability and the perfidy of government on 
the one hand, the imbecility and unskilfulness of the party inimical to the revo- 
lution on the other, have carried me more than once beyond my own inten- 
tions, but I have never deserted my principles even when I have been forced 
to exaggerate their application, and I have always wished to remain or to come 
back to the juste milieu. National liberty had three enemies, the clergy, 
the nobility, and the parliaments. The first belongs no more to this age, 
and the miserable position of our finances would have sufficed to have destroyed 
it. Nobility belongs to all ages, and we must, therefore, come to some under- 
standing with it. Yet, such an understanding cannot be brought about without 
restraining it; and it cannot be restrained without bringing the people into 
coalition with the royal authority. The royal authority will never enter into 
coalition upon real grounds with the people so long as the parliaments subsist. 
They keep up both towards it and towards the nobility the deceptive and fatal 
hope of restoring the old order of things. Thus it is that another destruction is 
necessitated. More would be too much. There are all my politics. There are all 
my secrets. What remains to be done afterwards? Revive the executive power, 
regenerate royal authority, and conciliate it with national liberty. That cannot 
be accomplished without a new ministry, and the enterprise is sufficiently fair and 
difficult to merit being engaged in it. But a new ministry will always be badly 
composed, so long as ministers are not members of the legislature. The decree 
of the existing ministry must then be annulled. That must be done, or the re- 
volution can never be consolidated. That is what will be discovered when the 
reign of the quack (Necker) shall be totally upset. The check which Madame 
Mirabeau appears to have fully appreciated in its true bearings is only the fruit 
of his intrigues. He angered me more for the sake of the public than for my 
own sake, for it is now a long time since I have said: “ Misery—misery, for 
grateful people!” But he has not altered my position so much as it may appear 
when looked at from afar. In a general way I cannot, nor will not succeed to 
power but by the necessity of things; if there is no necessity, why, it is quite 
simple, I shall not be wanted. When the time shall have come, all things 
must give way before necessity. That is why I have not been willing to 
compound, nor do I intend to do so. Besides, I am approaching the evening of 
life. I am not discouraged, but I am weary. Circumstances have thrown me 
apart, and in isolation. I aspire more to repose than they give me credit for, and 
I will embrace the day when I can obtain it with honour and security. Then, if 
I have the means, I shall endeavour to be happy, were it only in playing at nine 
ins; that is all. If I have not sufficient means, I think it must run hard that I 
ave not the influence to obtain an embassy, and that will be a pleasant and 
honourable retreat for me. But we must commence by acting up to, and accom- 
plishing our professions; and it would be deserting them, instead of carrying 
them out, to enter into coalition with men to whom it has become impossible to 
confer a benefit. 

There is, dear sister, what appears to me to be the very exact analysis of a con- 
versation in which he placed as much good faith as knowledge of affairs, of men, 
and of the country. I shall add only one word, in order to more fully acquit the 
confidence you place in me. He is certainly weary of life, as he said to me; but 
I think I could understand that he would not be so indifferent, if he had preserved 
a hope of direct descent. Oh, my friend! how is it that that which might be to 
you the object of so much glory and satisfaction has become only a source of 
anxiety? And can nothing alter this sorrowful decree of fate? Shall you never 
have but a half confidence in the tenderest of sisters, who would sufficiently 
Tespect your secret to conceal it even from her brother, if you should so wish it? 


December, 1789, had arrived. All Mirabeau’s attempts to serve 
public interests had failed. He lamented his personal position, at a 
moment when, with a just perception of his strength, he found it out of his 
power to use this strength usefully. The king’s ministers, with M. Necker 
at their head, instead of compounding with him, sought to render him 
odious. In order to effect this, they accused him of being the author 
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and one of the actors in the days of the 5th and 6th of October. The 
idea of being under the burden of so heavy an accusation overwhelmed 
him, and he exclaimed, in accents of despair, “Oh! what injury the 
immorality of my youth now does to the public interests!” 

M. la Marck was so discouraged at the aspect of affairs that he retired 
for some time into the Low Countries. Mirabeau wished to retain him. 
“Tf civil war,” he argued, “should come to our aid, we can serve the 
cause of royalty—you, as a soldier; I, as a politician.” Mirabeau’s letters, 
written to M Marck during his absence, show that he was becoming 
every day more and more familiar with revolutionary ideas, and more at- 


tached to the republican party. He was at this time the chief editor of Le 
Courrier de Provence. ll its articles were submitted to his revision, his 

hes were reported in it at length, and the paper was, in fact, devoted to 
Te saiession of his ideas. A message from Count Mercy, Ambassador of 
Austria, called M. la Marck suddenly back to Paris. No sooner had they 


met than M. Mercy opened the conversation by speaking of Mirabeau: 
“You are,” he said, “intimately acquainted with Count Mirabeau?”—*« Yes, 
sir.”—“‘ The king and the queen, having heard of this acquaintanceship, have 
thought that, in upholding such, you had in view the being useful to them.”— 
“They were not wrong. Besides, the queen has been instructed to that effect 
several times.”—“ Their majesties have requested me to ask your opinion as 
to the existing dispositions which you attribute to M. Mirabeau.”—“ Count 
Mirabeau thought, at the first assembling of the states-general, that the king’s 
ministers would act as the ministers in England do—that they would seek to 
form a government party in the Assembly, and to attach to it the men best 
qualified by their talents, their experience, and their popularity, to give strength 
to that party. At the opening of the states-general, the popular party was that 
which was favoured by the generality of opinions. Mirabeau joined that party, and 
showed some degree of asperity, in order to make himself feared and sought after 
by government. He was deceived in his objects; and since then it has not 
depended upon himself to assume a better position—I mean one that would have 
coincided more with his opinions and his political principles. He has often 
expressed to me his regrets at this circumstance. He has seen nothing but inca- 
pacity in the ministry, and he looks upon M. Necker as the author of the actual 
misfortunes of France, and of those which she is still destined to suffer. Mirabeau 
has often wished that the king should be informed of his anxiety to serve him. 
More than five months ago I said as much to Monsieur, the king’s brother, who 
did not think proper to communicate the same to his majesty. 1 then withdrew 
from the negotiation, and left Paris, where I should probably not have returned, 
had it not been for your summons.”—“ Well,” replied M. Mercy, “it is this very 
negotiation which it now imports to open again. The king and the queen are de- 


cided upon gaining over the services of Count Mirabeau; if he is, on his part, . 


willing to be useful to them. They refer to you as to what steps it will be neces- 
sary to take to bring matters about; their confidence in this respect is unlimited; 
they leave you master of the conditions, and wish to have no relations with the 
count except through you. You will be their only intermediary. The greatest 
secrecy is expected from you, and you will feel the importance of that. It is 
more especially necessary that M. Necker, with whom they are much dissatisfied, 
should remain in ignorance of this negotiation. The queen relies particularly on 
you. We have been waiting for you for more than a month. It is because you 


did not come that I was obliged to write to you.” 

M. la Marck answered, that the mischief done was already so serious 
that he did not think it was any longer possible even for Mirabeau him- 
self to repair it, but still he would consent to act as intermediator in the 
negotiation, provided the ambassadors would also take a part in it; and 
his first condition was, that he (the ambassador) should himself have a con- 
versation with Mirabeau, so as to be better enabled to form a correct 
opinion as to his principles and disposition. “M. Mercy hesitated upon 
this point; he was evidently afraid of compromising his character as an 
ambassador ; but M. la Marck remained resolute, and they did not meet 
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in till a ight afterwards, when, in the month of April, M. Merey 
to see Mi secretly. It was, therefore, arranged that the for. 
mer should call at M. la Marck’s, by the usual entrance, Rue St. Honoré, 
whilst Mirabeau should enter at the back, from the Champs Elysées, un- 
known even to the servants. A long conversation followed upon the un- 
fortunate state of France, and the daily increasing danger of the royal 
family. No overtures were made this time. M. Mercy contented himself 
with expressing his opinion that the revolution was a fatal event, but 
still he could not help acknowledging that some good results might have 
flowed from it if it had been properly directed, and restrained within due 
limits; to do which the ministry had hitherto shown itself to be quite 
incompetent. Mirabeau, on his- side, spoke with great frankness, ac- 
know the existing danger, and declared that no alternative now 
remained but to persuade the king to quit Paris. The queen accorded 
M. la Marck an interview the next day, in which she inquired whether 
or not Mirabeau was not concerned in the affairs of the 5th and 6th of 
October. M. la Marck had scarcely satisfied her to the contrary, when the 
king came in and said, with his usual quickness, ‘‘ The queen will have told 
u that I wish to employ Count Mirabeau, if you think he intends, and 
the power, to be useful to me. What do you think in that respect?” 
M. la Marck answered, as he had done before under similar circum- 
stances, that Mirabeau had always been attached to the cause of the king 
and queen, but that he had been 1ll-treated by the ministry. It was finally 
agreed that Mirabeau should draw up a written statement of his ideas 
as to how he could best serve the royal family under existing circum- 
stances. M. la Marck retired, however, he says, shocked and appalled 
at the state of ignorance and incapacity exhibited by the royal family. 
To arrest a revolution which was carrying everything before it—to oppose 
@ popular torrent, that had long defied all control, the king proposed some 
paltry negotiations, which should not be known to his ministers. M. la 
did not, however, communicate to Mirabeau how disappointed he 
was with his interview with the king; on the contrary, he did everything 
in his power to confirm him in his kindly sentiments towards the royal 
family. He thought proper, however, to mention the suspicions enter- 
tained against him of having participated in the events of the Sth and 
6th of October. M. la Marck describes Mirabeau as becoming at first 
yellow, then green, and finally hideous, with wrath at the supposition. 
Mirabeau was, however, pleased at the idea of being at last useful to the 
king. He was even sanguine of success, and drew up the document asked 
of him, in which every success was promised so long as Louis XVI. was pre- 
not to reclaim the absolute authority he had lost by the revolution. 
rabeau’s main idea was, as so often before expressed, to establish in France 
a form of government similar to that which had led England to power and 
glory. But the first step had to be taken—to deliver the king from the hands 
of the anarchists, who might become his executioners. To effect this, Mira- 
beau still continued, in appearance, to act with that extreme faction. He 
opposed the ministry to overthrow it ; but he was obliged to negotiate with 
La Fayette, who was at this time the idol of the Sisirasolste of Paris, 
then transformed into a national guard,—the protector of the Assembly 
—the confidant of the royal family, and the most powerful and influen- 
tial man in France—“ republican and presumptuous beyond all expres- 
sion,” says M. la Marck. It does not appear, however, that these nego- 
tiations met with any success. La Fayette and Mirabeau could never 
work well together. ‘I have conquered the King of England in his 
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wer,” said the haughty democrat to M. Frochot, “ the king of France in 
is authority, and the people in its fury, and certainly I shall not give 
way before M. Mirabeau.’ 
king and queen were, in the mean time, delighted with the hopes 
held out to them b Mirabeau. The queen repeated, in the most positive 
manner, that the king had no wish to recover his authority to the ex- 
_ tent formerly enjoyed, and all they asked was to know what would tend 
most to cement the alliance with Mirabeau. M. la Marck proposed an 
honest independence, which, by permitting him to neglect his personal 
interests, would better enable him to devote himself to state affairs. With 
this view his debts were first inquired into, and even his marriage 
attire was found to be not yet paid for! Altogether, his liabilities 
amounted, with the 400 louis advanced by M. la Marck, to 208,000 
francs, which the king undertook to pay, besides granting him an allow- 
ance of 100 louis a month. This was effected through the medium of M. 
de Fontanges, Archbishop of Toulouse. M. la Marck was further in- 
trusted, personally by the king, with four notes of 250,000 francs each, 
to be given to Mirabeau at the end of the session, These notes were 
restored to the king on the occasion of the orator’s death. Mirabeau was 
in ecstasies, both with the pecuniary assistance tendered to him, and the 
confidence reposed in his powers. Unfortunately, instead of devoting 
himself in consequence, and, as had been anticipated, to public business, 
he took a large house, hired a coach and horses, engaged an establishment, 
and launched forth into a gay and expensive mode of life, calculated to ex- 
cite suspicions as to the source whence his means were derived. Still he 
did not fail in his duty to the king. He felt that the king’s authority 
could not be re-established except by armed force, and his speech upon the 
right of peace and war was one which reflected more credit upon him than 
perhaps any other. It also provoked some of the more ardent republicans, 
as Lameth, Duport, Barnave, and others, so far as to endanger his life. 
He transmitted notes daily to the court, containing a detailed report of 
what was going on, and also his own opinions upon passing events. His 
life was one of unnatural activity. In the Assembly, in his cabinet, in 
public and in private life, he was never still a moment. He saw that the 
litical crisis had attained its zenith, and he spared neither trouble, 
bour, nor time, to combat it. What he mainly insisted upon was 
money, more money, and intelligent agents to disperse it to advantage. 


He had also a more complete plan developed, which is to be found, for the 


first time, in the present papers, under date of the 23rd December, 1790. 
In a note of the 15th of September, 1790, he had already declared his 
opinions, “ The king has aly one stay, and that is his wife. There is 
no safety for her except in the re-establishment of royal authority. I feel 
convinced that-she would not care for life without the crown, and I feel as- 
sured that she will not be able to preserve her life if she cannot preserve her 
crown.” “ The moment will come,’’ he also said, in another note, ** when it 
will be necessary to see what a womau and a child can do on horseback.”’ 
For some time the relations of Mirabeau with the court were confined 
to the above-mentioned reports and written advices, but after a time an 
interview at St. Cloud took place, which was publicly stigmatised in a 
paper called L’Orateur du Peuple. The visit was further questioned 
and evaded in the Assembly, but there were not wanting persons in 
the streets to cry out, ‘ La grande trahison de M. de Mirabeau!” The 
king in the mean time, with his usual indecision, would neither change 
his ministry, nor even select a member of the cabinet to whom the newly- 
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established relations with Mirabeau could be confided. Everything at 
the Tuileries was carried on with the most extraordinary apathy and in- 
difference ; they seemed merely to live from day today. On the 13th of 
August, 1790, the ‘court, however, received a note from Mirabeau, which 
roused their fears to the utmost. In this memorandum he pointed out 
that civil war was inevitable, and suggested, as a means of defence, that 
the army should be duly disposed, more particularly the Swiss, on whom 
he placed (and, as events showed, not without reason) great reliance, and 

should be had to the choice of officers. He also recommended 
the king to withdraw to Fontainebleau. The little attention in this, as in 
other matters, that was paid to-his advice, greatly discouraged Mira- 
beau. ‘‘ Must I write more notes?”’ he said. ‘ What use are they? 
My advice is never followed.” What added still more to his discourage- 
ment, was finding himself most thwarted at court by a M. Bergasse, more 
distinguished as a mesmerist than a politician. 

On the 27th of March, 1791, Mirabeau, who had never been able to bring 
his great plan for saving the monarchy into effect, fell ill. He had had an 
attack of jaundice at the —s of the Assembly, and this was followed 
by an affection of the eyes, which nothing could relieve. Strange to say, 
the very next day of his illness—the 28th of March—the populace as- 
saulted and dispersed the club of constitutional Royalists, and from that 
day forward the supremacy of the Jacobins was established. On hearing 
this the sick man exclaimed, “I carry away with me the mourning of the 
monarchy; after my death the factions will dispute with one another the 
possession of the rags.” 

Mirabeau was attended in his illness by the celebrated Cabanis ; he be- 
came much worse on the 29th, and finally expired on the 2d of April, 
1791. Sixteen days after hisdeath—the 18th of April—all that he had fore- 
told began to take place, and the king wishing to go with the queen and 
his children to Saint Cloud, the whole of the court were detained prisoners 
in the Tuileries. The memory of so extraordinary a person was much in 
need of the light that this voluminous and most comprehensive correspon- 
dence has thrown upon it. We are not bound to believe, that with so 
turbulent and restless a spirit, irritated as he was against all in authority, 
that his correspondence or his friendship, with so placid an aristocrat as M. 
la Marck, was altogether frank, confidential, and sincere. Their natures 
were too distinct to admit of such a supposition. But there can be no 
doubt that Mirabeau's tendencies were towards a constitutional monarchy, 
never to a republic, and it is, therefore, to be opined that he kept up his 
close relations with M. la Marck, in order to counteract the harm done to 
his conscience and his political principles by the part which his position and 
his passions forced upon him in the Assembly and in public life. He had 
also, it is evident, private ambition to gratify. As to his having been sub- 
sidised in the progress of the very peculiar and yet very comprehensible 

olitical game which he had to play, it signifies nothing, nor does it reflect 
redit on mont Ne character of the man, although it does, as does the 
whole history his life, upon his prudence and morality. Mirabeau was 
no exception to a very common rule, and without taking into considera- 
tion the position in which he was placed after his connexion with the 
court, with respect to the Assembly and to ministers, apparently acting 
with both, and yet anxious for their overthrow, for the avowed purpose of 
establishing a constitutional monarchy, it is as impossible to understand 
the man as it has hitherto been impossible to write anything like an accu- 


rate biography of him. 








